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Learn Korean Ep. 1: How to say "Have to~" in Korean 


Of 21 (this means “everyone”), welcome to the wonderful language of Korean! Actually, if 
you're reading this it probably means you've already been learning the Korean language, or 
at least learned G'= ("“Hangul,” the Korean alphabet) as well as a few grammar points, and 
are looking for ways to improve your Korean further. I'm here to help! I've studied Korean 
the hard way — by studying it hard, and for a long time! And I know what parts can become 


obstacles for Korean learners. 13, A]Atot77}2? (Well then, shall we start?”) 
Today's lesson will cover how to say the following: 


o “Have to~" (As in, “J have to do something.") 
o “Need to~” (As in, “J need to do something.") 


o “Must~”" (As in, “J must do something.) 


Let's go over each of these concepts one at a time. 


“Need to~” or “Have to~” 
verb stem + (Of/0{/etc) + OF E|C} 


This form can either mean “need to~” or “have to~.” Although “need to~” and “have to~” 


have a different feeling in English, there’s no need to distinguish between the two in Korean. 


What is a verb stem? A verb stem is just a verb, minus the “Cf” at the end. The verb stem 
of SC}, “to eat,” is just “4H,” and the verb stem of “SC,” “to hang out” or “to play,” is just 


"=." Simple, huh! 


What does the middle part, “(O}/0{/etc)” mean? The middle part is determined when 
conjugating the @ form of a verb (e.g. HO} > HOR, SCt> SOR). That middle part that’s 
created when conjugating the @ form is what I am referring to here — it's essentially the @ 
form, minus the &. If you don't already know how to conjugate the @ form, don’t worry! 


Episode 2 covers this topic completely. 


Common ways to conjugate [|C}: 


1. =i L| CI} (formal, as a statement) 
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=! L|7)+? (formal, as a question) 
THQ (normal, as a statement or a question) 


cH (casual, as a statement or a question) 


un FW N 


=| Cf ("Plain Form,” as a statement) - “Plain Form” is covered in Episode 17 


Let's go over some example sentences. 


HS HOOF SLC. 
"I need to eat.” or “I have to eat.” 


As this sentence uses “=!L|C},” it would be considered formal (extra polite). 


AOA] FAAS AM OF SHR. 
“I need to write a letter to my friend.” or “I have to write a letter to my friend.” 


BLS sop SILI} 


“Do you really need to work?” or “Do you really have to work?” 


“ “" “" 


+" literally means “surely” or “at any cost,” but can also be translated as “really. 


ct Be] OF aH! 
"I need to go quickly!” or “I have to go quickly!” 


“" 


"Ct" is a shortened form of “Lt=,”" which is used in casual speech with friends of the same 
age, or to people you are well acquainted with who are younger than you. Leaving off the 
at the end also shows that this sentence is casual, and not for speaking to people older 
than yourself or who you are not well acquainted with already. To make this sentence more 


polite, you could change “L}=" to “AjE," and add a @ to the end (“AE “el ZOE SHe.”). 


“Must~” 
verb stem + (O}/0{/etc) + OF ofC} 


The difference between this form and the last one is tone — “must” sounds stronger, and a 
tiny bit more serious than “have to~” or “need to~.” In Korean, the difference between the 


two forms is small (smaller than in English). However, feel free to use either one. 
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Common ways to conjugate o}C}: 


1. StL|C (formal, as a statement) 

2. GELI7t? (formal, as a question) 

3. 42 (normal, as a statement or a question) 

A. oH (casual, as a statement or a question) 

5 SEC (“Plain Form,” as a statement) - “Plain Form” is covered in Episode 17 


Let's go over some example sentences. 


Ala Sul Ol] 7FOF Of 2. 
“I must go to school now.” 


AME FAS OBOHOF Stl Ch. 
“I must travel Europe.” 

Me MSS WSO yg. 
“I must make a present.” 


Ai SEALS Cf wy oF SHLICh. 


L 


] 


‘I must learn more Korean.” 


I've given examples using various forms of both £|Ct and SC}, ranging from formal to 
casual speech. /f you're not sure which one to use, pick either of these two: 

> ~OF EHR “need to~” or “have to~”” 

> ~OfF s12 "“must~” 


I hope this PDF lesson will be helpful in addition to watching my videos on YouTube. As 
always, I appreciate your feedback! Leave comments, suggestions, or requests for future 


lessons. 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 2: Conjugating the ~2 form 
In this lesson we'll learn how to conjugate the “~@ form.” I don't normally like to pick 
favorites, but this verb is probably the most important verb form to learn in Korean; that's 
because the concepts we'll talk about in this lesson will carry over into other grammar forms 
later on. If you haven't learned much Korean yet, trust me on this — it's important to learn 


the @ form before moving on. 18, A|4tet7}Q@? ("Well then, shall we start?”) 


How to conjugate the ~2 form 
1. Remove the C} 
2. Add O}/0{/etc 
3. Add & 


First, take the verb that you want to conjugate, and remove the [} at the end. 
Congratulations — you have now created what we call the verb stem. You'll see me talk 
about verb stems quite often, and they're an important piece for making other grammar 


forms as well. 


Next, look at the last vowel in the final syllable of that verb stem. If it's either + or [, then 
you'll be adding Of; if it’s anything else, you'll be adding 4. Simple, isn’t it? Umm, we‘/ get 
back to this. 


Finally, add @ to the end to be polite. You don’t need to add a @ if you're speaking with 
close friends who are the same age as you or younger, small children, and animals. For all 
other situations, add the @. 


Let's practice with a few examples: 
Take the verb “HLC},” “to eat.” 
1. Remove the CF} > 4 


2. The last vowel is 1, which means we add O| > Hof 
3. Adda @ to the end > Hoje 
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Let's try with “Cf,” “to be good.” 
1. Remove the CF} > = 
2. The last vowel is -L, which means we add O} > ZO} 
3. Adda & to the end > B0}2 


That's the basic rule for conjugating the ~@ form, but there are several exceptions to this 
rule. The exceptions are good though in the long run — they make the finished product a bit 


easier to say. Let's take a look at the first exception. 
Exception 1: Ends in a vowel with no consonants 


After removing the C}, anytime the verb stem ends in a vowel with no consonants (meaning 
there are no consonants on the bottom of the last syllable) the Of or O| ending will combine 


into the verb, instead of attaching to it. Let me show you what I mean. 


Take the verb “7-C},” “to go.” 
1. Remove the CL} > 7} 
7+ ends in a vowel (it has no consonants on the bottom) 
2. The last vowel is }, So we add O}| > 7}O} 
But because 7} ends in a vowel (Step 1), we simply combine the O} > 7} 
(Here, it appears that the additional O| goes away, but it’s actually being combined) 
3. Adda @ to the end > 7+@ 


Take the verb “2 Cf,” “to come.” 
1. Remove the LC} 9 2 
® ends in a vowel (it has no consonants at the bottom) 
2. The last vowel is --, so we add O} > 2O} 
But because © ends in a vowel (Step 1), we simply combine the Of > 9} 
(Here, you can see clearly that it's actually combining) 
3. Adda & to the end > 92 


Take the verb “Z=C},” “to give.” 


1. Remove the C} > 4 
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2 ends in a vowel (it has no consonants at the bottom) 

2. The last vowel is 7, so we add O| > 2£0{ 
But because 7= ends in a vowel (Step 1), we simply combine the 0] > 4 
(Here it is also easy to see that it's combining together) 

3. Adda ® tothe end>S #2 


This rule makes these types of verbs easier to say — who wants to say “7}O} 2” anyway? 
Exception 2: Ends in | 


When the verb stem ends in a |, suchas in A, or A], to name a couple, it combines 
similarly to Exception 1. Since | is not + or }, normally you would add 0} to the end. 
However, to make it easier to say, this O{ will combine together (becoming 4). Here are 


some examples: 


Take the verb “OFA|CI,” “to drink.” 
1. Remove the C} > O}fA| 
(A| ends in | ) 
2. The last vowel is |, so we add O| > OfA|O} 
Because O}A| ends in | (Step 1), we combine the 0{ > OfAj 
3. Adda & to the end > 0/448 


Take the verb “7-Z2A|C},” “to teach.” 
1. Remove the CF} > 7;2A| 
(A| ends in | ) 
2. The last vowel is |, so we add 0] > 7-240] 
Because 7}=4| ends in | (Step 1), we combine the 0{ > 7}EA 
3. Adda & to the end > 7}-2HR 


Exception 3: Ends in — 


When the verb stem ends with the — vowel, in order to know whether to add Of or O| you 


need to look back one more space (the 2™ to last syllable) to see what that syllable’s last 
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vowel is. Then, remove the — and conjugate appropriately. It may sound confusing to read 


it, but after you see it, it’s not that hard. 


Take the verb “H}#HC},” “to be busy.” 

1. Remove the C} > Hf#H 
(#4 ends in —) 
Because the verb stem ends in —, look back one more space (H}) 

2. The 2" to last syllable (H}) ends in |, so we will be adding Of > HEH + Of 
But first, remove the — > Hf ux 
Then add the O} => HfHuF 

3. Adda & to the end > Hfit}@ 


Take the verb “Oj ##C},” “to be pretty.” 

1. Remove the C} > Oi HH 
(#4 ends in —) 
Because the verb stem ends in —, look back one more space (QJ) 

2. The 2" to last syllable (Q]) doesn't end in + or |, so we'll add 0| > Oj HH + OF 
But first, remove the — > Oj] HH 
Then add the O| > Oj Ht} 

3. Adda & to the end > O]Ht}@ 


“But what if the verb only has 2 syllables? There is no ‘2" to last syllable’ to look at!” 
In this case, it's actually easier. Because there is no 2" to last syllable, you don't need to do 
any extra steps to find it. Simply remove the — as before, and add a | (because — is not 


-_or }). 


Take the verb “AA4C},” “to use” or “to write.” 

1. Remove the LC} > #« 
(AA ends in —) 
Normally you'd look back one more space, but this is all there is. 

2. The last vowel is — (which isn’t + or |), so we always add 0j > A + Of 
But first, remove the — > mM 
Then add the 0] > 

3. Adda ® to the end > M2 
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Exception 3: Ends in = 


This rule is a companion to Exception 2. Although = technically also ends in —, this is a 
special case. If you find the verb stem ends in =, there’s one more thing you have to do in 
order to conjugate it. After removing the —, if you see a = left alone, the = makes a copy 
of itself and moves to the bottom of the 2" to last syllable. It sounds strange, but don’t 
worry! There are only a few of these verbs, and you'll hear and use them so often that 


you'll probably never worry about how to conjugate them when speaking Korean. 


Take the verb "Z=C},” “to not know.” 

1. Remove the CT} 9 Ge 
(Ge ends in =, and = also ends in —, so many of the rules are similar) 
Because the verb stem ends in —, look back one more space (£2) 

2. The 2" to last syllable (1) ends in +, so we will be adding 0} > G= + Of 
But first, remove the —> Dea 
There is a & by itself, so make a friend for it to play with at the bottom of the 2"¢ to 
last syllable > 32 
Then add the 0} > Sc} 

3. Adda @ to the end > Sc}+@ 


Take the verb "“=C},” “to call” (as in “to call someone's name’). 

1. Remove the CT} > He 
(#2 ends in =, and = also ends in —, so many of the rules are similar again) 
Because the verb stem ends in —, look back one more space () 

2. The 2" to last syllable (44) ends in -- (which isn’t + or |), so we will be adding 0} 
before we're finished > #2 + Of 
But first, remove the —>9 ea 
There is a & by itself, so make a copy and put it at the bottom of the 2"° to last 
syllable > 32 
Then add the 0] > $24 

3. Adda ® tothe endS SAR 
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Exception 4: Ends in & (Descriptive Verbs) 


When you're conjugating a descriptive verb (a descriptive verb is basically an adjective in 


wu 


English) — not an action verb (such as “to go,” “to eat,” etc) — and the verb stem ends ina H, 
there’s an extra step. Remove the y, and add a &; then add OJ (since 2 does not end in + 
or |). Also add a @ at the end like normal in order to sound polite. You can imagine that 
we are trading the & for a 2. Just remember that this rule only applies to descriptive 


verbs — /f you're describing something with it, it’s a descriptive verb. 


Take the verb “@{C},” “to be jealous.” 

1. Remove the Cf} > 2H 
(43 ends in #) 

2. Since there's a y here, we will be trading it away fora 2, and 2 is not + or | so 
we will be conjugating this by adding 0] > #H + 0 
Remove the H > #124 
Adda? o aS 
Now add on the OF} > AYO 
But wait! $42|2 ends in a vowel with no consonants on the bottom, so we should 
combine the ending here > #249 

3. Adda ® totheend’ #239/2 


Take the verb “F4C},” “to be spicy.” 

1. Remove the CF} > F 
(G4 ends in ®) 

2. Since there's a o here, we will be trading it away fora 2, and 2 is not + or | so 
we will be conjugating this by adding 0{ > 4 + Of 
Remove the H & O} 
Adda 2 > Oh? 
Now add on the O| > O20} 
O}-2. ends in a vowel with no consonants on the bottom, so we should combine the 
ending here too > Oh9@ 

3. Adda ® to the end > HH9J@ 
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Remember that this only applies to descriptive verbs, and not to action verbs. For example, 
take the verb “Cf,” “to chew.” “To chew” is an action verb, so when conjugating it, here is 


all that you have to do: 


Take the verb "“M/C},” “to chew.” 
1. Remove the CF} > # 
2. The last vowel is | (not + or |), which means we add Oj > “0{ 
3. Adda & to the end > WOR 


Exception 5: ofC} 


uk 


oFCf” is one of the most commonly used verbs in the Korean language, and has a special 


uk uw 


way of conjugating. Fortunately for us, it’s easy. “SL” simply becomes “dl,” to which you 


can add & onto. All verbs that end with S}C} also conjugate this way, such as “= o}C}, 


“to be smart,” or “SS45}C},” “to study.” 


Take the verb “o}C}.” 
1. Remove the C} > d} 
2. This is a special verb, so it does not add Of} — it just becomes 3}* 
3. Adda ® to the end > ote 
*Sometimes you might see “o}O{” used instead of “SH,” and this is common in older written 


materials — you won't need to use it yourself, but just be able to recognize what it is. 
Exception 5: O/C} and OfL|C} 


As “O|C},” “to be,” is also one of the most commonly used verbs in the Korean language, it 
too has a special way of conjugating. It’s simple, but it has a couple of rules to it. “O| Cf” 
becomes “0|0{| 2” when used after a consonant, or “Oj]2”" when used after a vowel. However, 
you cannot simply remove the & here to make it casual; if you want to say it without the @ 
(for casual speech), it becomes “O|OE” when used after a consonant, or “OF” when used after 


a vowel. 
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“OFL|Cf" is a bit simpler to conjugate. It becomes “O-L|0i|@," whether it comes after a 
consonant or a vowel. To make it casual, it becomes “O}L| Of,” also whether it comes after a 


consonant or a vowel. 


“O|C},” “to be” 
e Consonant + 0|O]2 
e Vowel + 2 
Casual: 
e Consonant + O|Of 


e Vowel + OF 


“OFLIC},” “to not be” 
e OfL|o|2 
Casual: 
© OfL|Of 


Exception 6: ??? 


Just kidding, there’s no Exception 6. But there are some other irregular verbs that have their 
own way of conjugating — for these, you'll simply learn them on a case by case basis, and 
there are not a lot of them. 


wu 


One example of a common irregular is the verb “ZC,” “to walk.” If this verb wasn’t irregular, 
it would conjugate as "#0|@," but for many verbs that end in © (such as #C}), the © 
changes into an &. Therefore, this verb actually becomes “@0j@.”" However, the verb “@!C},” 


“to believe,” just conjugates as “GO| @.” 
I know that this lesson was a lot to process, so I highly recommend reading it over again. 


Also, practice conjugating a few verbs on your own. The best way to get fast at these is to 


practice them. And although it seems like there are a lot of rules, over time you'll develop a 
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sense that will let you feel how verbs should conjugate based on how they sound. Until 


then, these are the rules you'll need to train that sense. 


And that's it! These are all of the rules for conjugating verbs to the ~@ form. I hope this 


lesson was helpful as well. Your feedback is more than appreciated. 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 3: “Want~”" and “Want to~” 


They might sound similar at first glance, but “want” and “want to” are two separate 
grammar forms in Korean. In English we could either say “I want an apple,” or “I want to 
eat an apple.” Notice that “want” is followed by a noun that the speaker desires, and “want 


to” is followed by a verb — this is the difference. 


“Want~ wm 


noun + (S/S) + Hoc} 


Let's break this up a bit first. Begin with a noun (think “I want something”) — that 
something will come first. Then add the object marker; this will be either “S”" if the noun 
ends in a consonant, or "=" if the noun ends in a vowel. I put the object marker in 
parentheses because it is optional when speaking casually — just know that it normally 
should be there for speaking politely. Finally, the verb “to want” is “Slo-C}.” Conjugate this 


verb any way you'd like. 


Let's go over some examples. 


A= ASS Hoya. 


"Girls want love." 


BUS MS BAS SBHLICh. 


"The citizens want a new government.” 


“1 Ol" means citizen (or citizens), and &A| means “government.” 


AHA St!0| Hope AO] Oa? 


“So what is it you want?” 
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Here, “2/o}C}” is being used to describe “Z10|” (24 + the subject marker). “SlofE 2" 
literally means “the thing that (you/I/etc) want.” I'll go over how to use verbs in this way in 


another lesson. 


Lr= YS Hol. 

“T want you.” 

This sentence uses “Lt” for “I/me,” and “L{" for “you,” and does not use @ at the end of the 
verb “SlofC}.” This sentence would only be used in casual situations with someone you're 
close with, and with whom it's okay to use slang around. 


a2 dee 1S Hoa? 


“What do you want for a birthday present?” 


“AHOI" means “birthday,” and “Al=" means “present,” so together they mean “birthday 


uk 


present.” The ending, “o}Ai|@," is a polite ending, so this is a polite way to ask the question. 


“Want to~” 


verb stem + i AIC} 


Remember that in order to get the verb stem, you take the verb and simply remove the Cf} 
at the end. 


After you've got the verb stem, simply attach 7 to the end of it. Then follow that with the 
verb “4!Cf," which you can conjugate any way you'd like (don’t worry about the actual 
meaning of the verb “4!Cf,” since it's a bit of an advanced verb). 


Let's go over some examples. 


7} 4101/2. 


I want to go." 


sil 202. 


“I want to play.” 
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“5 Cf" means “to play,” but when used by teenagers or adults it can translate as “to hang 
out.” However, it is not the verb used when you want to “play” a game — for that, just use 


the verb “ofC},” “to do,” after the game or activity you want to play. 


HWS Yn Mola, 


"I want to eat bibimbap.” 


TD NMOj2! 

“I missed you!” 

“tA Cf" literally means “to see,” so this sentence means “I wanted to see you!” In Korean, “to 
see” is the verb most often used for “to miss.” If you miss someone, you can say “I want to 
see you.” This would be “a1 4l0{ 2.” 


M40] Fa 4ojg. 

‘I want to be a teacher.” 

You can use the subject marker (O| when used after a consonant, and 7} when used after a 
vowel) after a noun, followed by the verb &|C} to mean “to become.” This sentence could 


therefore also be translated as “I want to become a teacher.” 


OV ApefO] SF] ASL? 
“What kind of person do you want to be?” 


“O{4" means “what kind of,” and is used as an adjective. 


You can see how “want” and “want to” are used differently. I hope that you'll be able to 
distinguish them as well, and that this lesson can be helpful. As always, I recommend that 
you practice these concepts on your own, because practicing will make these concepts 


become easier and easier. 


— 


: 4) oN 
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Learn Korean Ep. 4: “To be” and “To exist” 


Of course “to be” and “to exist" are different verbs, but they're often confused by beginning 
students when learning Korean. In English we sometimes use the verb “to be” to mean “to 
exist,” such as in the sentence “there is a book on the table.” The “is” in that sentence 
comes from the verb “to be,” but we understand it to mean “there exists” when we read it. 
In Korean, “to be” (“O|Cf’) and “to exist” (“QICf") are two separate verbs entirely, so it's 
important to know when we're referring to something “being” (equaling something else) or 


“existing.” 


In this lesson we'll go over the differences between “O|C},” “to be,” and “O-L|C},” “to not be.” 


We'll also cover “QLCf,” “to exist,” as well as its opposite, “QiCf,” “to not exist.” 


O|C} “to be” 
O-FL|C} “to not be” 


“O|CF” means “to be,” but you can also think of it as meaning “to be equal to.” If you 
wanted to say “That is a cat,” you would use “O|C}” because what you are really saying is 


“That is equal to a cat.” 


1 AE 10/2. 


“That is a cat.” 


A= Ol= Areol Ol. 


“Tam an American.” 


When using “O|Cf,” it attaches directly to the word it comes after, as you can see in the 


example sentences above. 
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“OFL|CE” means “to not be,” and is therefore the opposite of “O|C}.” While English simply 
turns words like “to be” or “to exist” negative by adding “not,” Korean sometimes has 
separate words for them, as you'll see again when we go over “Q/Cf” and “iC.” Because 


“OFL|Cf" is the opposite of “O|C},” you can also think of it meaning “to not be equal to.” 


A AZ ASOl7p OFLol a. 


“That is not a cat.” 


When using “OFL|C},” the subject marker (O| when followed by a consonant, and 7} when 
followed by a vowel) comes after the noun you are describing (the subject marker may be 


left off in casual speech). “O|C},” however, does not use the subject marker. 


Lt Hf! OFL| OF 


‘Tam not stupid!” 


"Ct" is an abbreviation of “L}=.” This sentence would be for casual situations only. 


A= Ol= AreO] OL OL. 


“Iam not an American." 


When using “OfL|C},” there will be a space between itself and the word it comes after, as 


you can see in the example sentences above. 


Common conjugations for “O|CfF” and “Of-L| Cf” 


“OCP” 
e LIC} (more polite) 
e QL|7}? (more polite — as a question) 
e O]O]2 (polite — when following a consonant) 
e OV (polite — when following a vowel) 
e O|OF (casual — when following a consonant) 
e Of (casual — when following a vowel) 
“ORL CE” 
e = OFKIL|C} (more polite) 
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e OFWL 7}? (more polite — as a question) 
e OfLjo|2 (polite) 
e OfLIOF (casual) 


Note that while “O|C}” has different conjugations depending on whether it follows a 


consonant or a vowel, “O}L|C}” does not. 


OIC “to exist” 


SIC: “to not exist” 
Just as “O|CF" and “OFL|CH” are opposites, “QI Cb’ and “SiC” are also opposites. 
pp pp 


Because “QIC}" means “to exist,” it is commonly used to mean “to have,” as in “I have 


money.” “GiCf” is also commonly used to mean “to not have,” as in “I do not have money.” 


When using either of these, it’s most common to use the subject marker after what it is that 
you're saying exists or doesn't exist. It is also fine to use the topic marker (© after a 
consonant and = after a vowel), though this usage is less common and has a slightly 
different meaning; I go over the differences between the subject marker and the topic 
marker in Episode 9, but for the time being just use the subject marker with “9!C}” and 


"Ot a a 


Me =0| HO! Qoja. 

“I have a lot of money." 

This seems to mean “As for me, there is a lot of money,” though because “Q/Cf” and “GiCf” 
can mean “to have,” this sentence would better translate to “I have a lot of money.” 

“AFO|" is an adverb that means “a lot (of).” An example would be the sentence, “Gf0| 


HOO @!" — "T ate a lot!” 


A= =O] BO] RHL. 


‘I do not have a lot of money.” 


K{7| ASO|7t QO 2. 
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“There is a cat there.” 


H7| means “there,” as in “over there.” 


A Sol QI. 
“He is at school.” 

Although we're saying “is” in this sentence, what we mean is “exists,” so “QLEF” is used in 
this sentence and not “O|C}.” If we were to write this sentence using “O|C},” it would mean 
something like this: “He is equal to at school." Even if we remove “at” from that sentence, it 
is still incorrect. 

“Ol is a marker that shows where something or someone exists at. It is also used to mean 


to, as in “to a location” (e.g. “I go to school.) I'll go over this marker more in a later lesson. 


TE SiO] Qact. 
“He is not at school.” 


You can also think of this sentence as meaning “He does not exist at school.” 


MAS! LO] ofL-S Brg. 

"I don't have even one clean article of clothing.” 
“HASECH” means “to be clean.” 

"2" means “an article of clothing,” or just “clothes.” 


uk 


ofL}” means “even one,” since “otL}” means “one” and "=" means “even” or “also.” 


SES FO AAO] Roja. 
a 


test after a week.” 


“Ql2= 9!" means “a week” or “one week.” 
=|" means “after,” and is also used after the word you're referring to. 


A|& means “a test.” 


I= Sos Silo Me APO Og. 
“He is a person who is always at schoo 


Note that this sentence uses both “QICf” and “O|C}.” 


“ 


I, 


“ 


att” is an adverb that means “always.” 
Ql=" is just “QC” changed into a different form so it can be used to describe something 


or someone. Here, it’s describing “a person” (“Atét"). Changing verbs like this to describe 
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other people and things is more of an advanced topic, and I'll go over it later in another 


lesson. 
Common conjugations for “Q!CF” and “QiCf” 

“OILP” 

© MSc} (more polite — as a statement) 

© Ws 7? (more polite — as a question) 

e 202 (polite) 

e §=Ql0{ (casual) 
*OLEE” 

© RUC more polite — as a statement) 


© Bau7? more polite — as a question) 


( 
( 
( 
( 


e BAR polite) 
e Gi casual) 


Well, that’s all for this lesson. Practice by making your own sentences using what we've 
gone over today. I hope this lesson could be useful in helping you to achieve your goals for 


learning the Korean language. 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 5: “Also” and “Again” 


Let's go over how to say two important and common words in Korean, “also” and “again.” 
“Also” can be either “2" or “SESt,"” and “again” can be either “SE” or “CfA.” T'll explain how 


each one of them can be used. 


Also 
& / £¢t 


Both “&=" and “Edt” can be used to express “also,” but each in different ways. 


"f" is used to mean “also” when it's attached to the end of a noun. In this way, it has the 
meaning of “also” (as in “I also like kimchi"), but it additionally means “even” (as in “Even 


you can speak Korean") and “too” (as in “me too’). 


HE AAS SOL. 

"I like kimchi too.” or “T like kimchi also.” 

Notice that using “{" replaces the topic marker or the subject marker (or the object marker). 
Without using “S" here, this sentence could begin with “A= or “Al 7t.” 


A ASS 7rAOl 2601.2. 
“He went to the store also.” or “He went to the store too.” 


A= Belop7|= SLC. 

“IT even cook." or “I cook too.” or “I cook also.” 

The verb “@2|S5}C},” “to cook,” can change to become “@ 2] 5-7,” which means “cooking.” 
For a full lesson on verb nominalization (changing verbs into nouns, such as in this example), 


check out Episode 10. 

"tf" always comes after the noun it refers to, and never before it. 

“CES-” means “also,” and can also translate as “furthermore,” or “in addition.” It can be used 
_. t T 


at the start or in the middle of a sentence. 
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et He Oly AOL. 
“Furthermore, Iam an American.” or “In addition, Iam an American.” or “Also, I am an 


American.” 


A 24 ESt OFS EHC. 


“That is also beautiful.” or “In addition, that is beautiful.” or “Furthermore, that is beautiful.” 


Again 
rE / CfAl 


"CE" and “CFA|” both translate to “again,” but are used in different ways. 


"CE" means “again,” and has a literal meaning similar to “SESt” (“also”); but the difference is 
this: “SE” is used as an adverb. In addition, “SE” has a slight negative connotation to it — it 
is often used when someone is complaining about something, or when someone feels 


embarrassed (e.g. “Oh no, I can't believe it happened again.") 


Te E FO] SOQ. 


“He was late to the appointment again.” 


TE ZL 2! 

“You came again!" 

Although “5E" is often used in negative situations, it can also be used when speaking 
sarcastically or in a friendly tone. This sentence could therefore either sound quite friendly, 
or rude; this depends on the relationship between the speaker and the listener — you know 


when your friend is joking or not. 


“CFA|" is used when you want to express “again,” but don't want to convey any sort of 


negative feeling. “CA|” is also used as an adverb. 


ChA] SHH Gr; 2? 


“Should we meet again once more?” 
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“StH” means “one time” or “once.” 


ALS Chal 210i] 7] HH HR SUCH. 
“She kissed him again.” 


“HH HE OLCE” means “to kiss,” as in a light kiss (not making out). 


CECA 


There’s one more way to say “again,” and that is with “SECA.” As it appears, “SECFA|" is a 
combination of both “5£” and “CfA.” Its meaning has more emphasis (it sounds stronger) 
than using either of them individually. Like “SE” and “CfA,” “SECFA|” is also used as an 


adverb. “SECA,” like “SE,” also has a negative connotation. 


“CECFA|" can also be translated as “ever again” and can be used when telling someone not 
to do something. If you’re not certain how to use “SECA,” just use “SE” or “CFA” since 
“CECFA|" is not used in all of the same situations as “SE” and “CHAI.” But it's important to 


recognize it and know what it means. 


FECEA] Of 7/0] OA] OFAIL. 
“Don't come here ever again.” 


I hope that you'll be able to use “&" and “Edt,” as well as “SE” and “CfA|” in your Korean 
sentences more often. I recommend that you practice these words by making sentences of 


your own. Good luck in your Korean studies! 


— 


tik 
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Learn Korean Ep. 6: “Already” 


Korean has two ways to say “already” — “O|O|" and “HAM.” They're a little different, but the 


difference is pretty simple. 


Already 
o|o] / BM 


“O|O|" is the regular way to express “already.” 
“EH A" means “already,” but it also expresses surprise or shock. 


So whenever you want to express surprise or shock, use “444,” and for all other times use 
“O|O].” It's simple, right? 


LE OO] SAS RO. 


"I already did the homework." 


Oj O] AlAPQkO} 2. 
"It already started.” 


BA AIA RO} 2. 

"It already started.” ("... and I'm surprised that it did!”) 

A APSS SQA GE O|O] ASst FRC. 

"I found my first love, but it was after already getting married.” 


"Ad" is an adjective that attaches before nouns to mean “(the) first.” 


“ 


... and I'm surprised that he did!”) 

“1" means “that person,” and is a polite way to refer to someone who you are not 
directly speaking with. 

“LE7}44012" is the past tense of the verb “L}7}A|Cf,” an extra polite way of saying “L}7-C}.” 
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BW BO? 
“Is it finished already?” 
Since this sentence is lacking a “@" at the end, it is informal and for casual use only. 


Ba SUS ME S| RtCt. 

"It's already time to graduate.” 

"3 AobCt” means “to graduate.” 

This sentence literally means “Already it became the time to graduate.” 


That's all for this lesson. As always, I recommend that you practice making your own 
sentences using “O|O|" and “HA” in order to get a good feeling for how to use them in 


regular speech. Good luck in your Korean studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 7: Negative Sentences 


What is a negative sentence? In English we might say “I study Korean” — this would be a 


normal sentence. A negative version of the same sentence would be “I do not study Korean.” 


There are two ways to make a sentence negative. One way is by taking the verb stem 
(remember that the verb stem is just the verb with the C} removed) and attaching “A| QCt,” 
and then conjugating the “@tC}” part at the end. Another way is by simply adding “?t" 


before the verb, and conjugating the verb like normal. 


Is there a difference between “~X| QtC}” and “Qt?” Yes, but it's not a big difference; “Ot” 


sounds a bit more informal than “~A| QfCf.” 


verb stem + %| GEC} 


You can make any verb negative by taking its verb stem and attaching “A| Eff” onto the 


end. Then, simply conjugate “StCt” anyway you'd like. Here are some example sentences: 


"I do not study Korean often.” 


2N7t SA] SUCH. 


“The weather is not good.” 


AH] LpHeA] QeOF. 
“It's not that bad.” 


"712174" means “that” or “so,” and is used as an adverb. 
You can also use “~A| GfCt” when asking questions to convey the meaning of “Don't you?” 
or “Aren't you?” In English, you'd have to rearrange the words in a sentence when asking 


questions like this, but in Korean the word order stays the same. 


UALS SOA] BOER? 


“Don't you like kimchi?" 
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AL OfX+S ApEtS}A] gEOH? 
“Don't you love her?” 


Sometimes you might see other particles attached between the “A|" and the “GSC” parts, 


such as “&,” the subject marker (O|/7}) or the topic marker (2/+=). This is perfectly normal. 


I= Fuld 7A Bore. 


“He doesn't even go to school.” 


And here are some common ways to conjugate “GC” as well: 


e OSALIC} (more polite — only as a statement) 
e OSLI|7}? (more polite — only as a question) 
e OOLQ (polite) 

e to} (casual) 


OF + verb 


The other way to make a sentence negative is by adding “°t” before the verb. Before I 


explain when it can be used, here are some examples (these sentences are for casual use 


Sto] Qt 7}? 


“Aren't you going to school?” 


174 Qt Hoy? 
“Aren't you going to eat that?” 


"74" is a common abbreviation of "24" 


Which one can I use? 
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So you've now learned how to use both “~A| GfCf” and “Ot” to make negative sentences, 
but the question is often asked, “Which one can I use?” There is a simple answer, and a not- 


so-simple answer to this question. 


You can use “~2| GEC” with any verb you'd like. You can use “9” with many verbs, but 


not with all verbs. 


This is the simple answer. If you're not sure which verbs can use “9t,” then use “~A| GFL” to 
make them negative. If you'd like the not-so-simple answer for exactly when you can use 
“Ot” then keep reading. If you're a beginner who's learning Korean, you may want to ignore 


the following section, which I've written in purple below. 


About 60~65% of the Korean language comes from Chinese. Before St= was created, the only way 
to write was using the Chinese language, and only educated people could read and write Chinese. 
Due to China's long history with Korea, over time many words came into the Korean language — we 
call these words “Sino-Korean” (“Sino” means “China”). You can see an example of Chinese in Korea if 
you look at their numbers. “2, O|, Af” is how Koreans count “1, 2, 3," but Koreans also have their 


own “Pure-Korean” numbers, which begin with “o-L}, =, 4i.” These words did not come from China, 


which is why they're called “Pure-Korean.” 


So why is that important? Because only Pure-Korean verbs can use “?t,” and Sino-Korean verbs can 
only use “~2| SEC.” However, Pure-Korean verbs can also use “~A| @fCf,” which is why I say that if 


you're not sure if you can use “9t,” just use “~X| ECE” to make a verb negative. 


There are some exceptions. “S}-Cf” and “So}-LC}" are Sino-Korean, but can also use “Qt.” 


How can I tell a Pure-Korean verb from a Sino-Korean verb? The short answer is “you can't,” but 
there are some tricks that can help. For example, all verbs that only contain two characters will be 
Pure-Korean verbs. This includes many of the verbs you may already be familiar with such as “7}Cf,” 
“OC,” “ACH” etc. However, this rule does not always include “S}E},” since “ofC}” appears in both 


Sino-Korean and Pure-Korean verbs. 
Unless you're interested in learning which verbs came from China and which ones are Pure-Korean 


(even most native Koreans will not know) you will have to rely on what you've heard before, and use 


“Ot” with verbs that you know are okay to use them with. 
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Okay, we're back now. To summarize what I've written above, you can use “°F” only with 
verbs that you know it is okay to use “2t” with; for all other verbs, use “~A| GfC}.” If you're 


not sure whether you can use “9t” with a verb or not, just use “~%| QIC}.” 


I hope this lesson will help you to make better negative sentences in Korean. I recommend 
that you practice by making your own example sentences with what we've gone over. Good 


luck in your studies! 


— 


tai) 
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Learn Korean Ep. 8: “To” and “from” a person 


This lesson will cover how to say “to a person” and “from a person.” This is different than 
how to say “to a /ocation" and “from a /ocation," which T'll explain in a later lesson. There are 


three ways to say “to a person,” and three ways to say “from a person.” 


“To” a person 


"To" a person: 


> Hl (extra polite) 
> OHAl (normal) 
> SE (casual) 


All three of these are used directly after the person (noun) that they're referring to. 


Ae Sn AAS RSUCt. 


"I wrote a letter to the teacher.” 


Since I'm using “7H,” it shows extra politeness toward the teacher. 


SORA) PRO. 
"I told my parents.” (Literally, “I said it to my parents.") 
Although “7H|" shows extra politeness, it does so only to the person you are referring to, 


and not to the speaker. This is why the verb can still have regular “~@" ending — it could 
even end without a “@" in casual situations. 


HOA ES FAIL. 


“Please give me money.” (Literally, “Please give money to me.") 


Lr= 10/4| Ses FRc. 


“I gave him a present.” (Literally, “I gave a present to him.") 
WAl S7tSsct SE RC. 


“Nothing is impossible to me.” 
"LHAI" is an abbreviation of “LO{] 74.” 
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"S7tSo}Ct” means “to be impossible.” 


LYStel| Bol 34. 


“Tell me." (Literally, “Tell it to me.") 


Of App Lp Ste] SO] = 74 OF? 

“Why do you keep asking me?” (Literally, “Why do you keep asking it to me?") 

“Kt4L" means “to keep~ (doing)” or “repeatedly,” and is an adverb. 

"= 0{ Cr” means “to ask.” 

In English, when using verbs such as “to ask” or “to tell,” we remove “to” when the verb 
comes immediately before the person we are speaking to (e.g. “I asked him a question" 
versus “I asked’ a question to //m."). In Korean, “to” is always added, even if the English 
translation does not contain it. 


Since this sentence uses “Lf” and ends with “Of,” it is casual, so “SkEY|" fits nicely. 


“From” a person 
All three of these are also used directly after the person (noun) that they're referring to. 


“From” a person: 


> Hl (extra polite) 
> OA(A)) (normal) 
> SHEENA) (casual) 


Note that “7H|" remains the same, and the other two are also the same, but with “A|" added 
in parentheses. The “A{" in parentheses is optional, and is only needed when necessary. 
Most often, the context of the sentence alone can tell the listener whether the speaker 


means “to” or “from.” Here’s an example to show what I mean: 
Af] EASUC. 


“I gave it to him." 


"1" is a polite way to say “him” or “her.” 
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“C 2|C” is a more polite way to say “4=C},” “to give,” and is used when the speaker is giving 


something to someone he or she wishes to show extra respect to; it is also quite common. 


AeA StS Ct. 


"IT received it from him.” 


Notice that there is no confusion that the first sentence means “to” and the second 


sentence means “from.” It is easy to distinguish from the context. 


Ot SPOALAL MSt7t SEC. 

“I got a call from an old friend.” 

“Oe Al=t" means “an old friend” (as in the time you've known him or her, not age). 
"X1ot7+ OC” means “to get a call,” but literally it means “a call comes.” 

This sentence is a good example of a time when you should add the “Aj.” Without “Ay,” this 
sentence could mean “an old friend got a phone call” (literally, “a call came to an old 
friend”). If the meaning could be vague, or if you're not sure, then it’s best to add the 


“d{" when you want to say “from.” 


A of7| Ste SSLO4? 
“Who'd you hear that from?” 
"OH7|" is a casual abbreviation for “O|OfF7|.” 


Since the verb is “EC,” “to hear” or “to listen,” it's clear that this sentence could only mean 


“from,” so the “A{" is not necessary. 


I'd recommend reading this lesson over again and practicing making your own sentences 
using what we've gone over, until you're able to use “to a person” and “from a person” 


without difficulty. I hope this lesson was helpful. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


ron 
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Learn Korean Ep. 9: Topic and Subject Markers 


Topic Markers (2/=) and Subject Markers (0|/7}) have been a large source of confusion 
among Korean learners; even most native Koreans can't explain how to use them, although 
they are able to use them perfectly. The Topic Marker and Subject Marker are actually quite 
simple, and their usages and meanings are well defined; much of the confusion revolving 
around these comes from Korean lessons that are lacking in explanation, or that gloss over 


important details. Let's clear some things up. 


Topic Marker 


The Topic Marker is either “2” if it comes after a consonant, or "=" if it comes after a 
vowel, and is placed directly after a new topic. If I'm talking about my best friend (“my 
best friend” will be the topic of my sentence for this example), and I want to say “My best 


friend went to the store,” I'd place the Topic Marker directly after “my best friend.” 


"LH APS St SAE PAO LECH." 
"My best friend went to the store.” 


Remember that “L}2|" often shortens to “LH.” 


Since the topic of the sentence has now been established as being “my best friend,” 

anything else I say afterward will also be in reference to the topic ("my best friend”). If I 
wanted to then say in the next sentence, “Yesterday my best friend bought an apple,” I 
wouldn't have to restate the topic — I wouldn't have to add “my best friend” in this next 


sentence — since we already know what the topic is. This is the function of the Topic Marker. 


“OLA AtDPS AEC." 
“Yesterday (my best friend) bought an apple.” 
We don't need to restate “my best friend,” since it was already established as the topic in 


the previous sentence. 


I should note that saying “My best friend went to the store,” and “Yesterday he bought an 


apple,” isn't how anyone would naturally speak in a regular situation in Korean (or in 
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English), but this example does show how the topic marker basically works. The Topic 


Marker sets the topic of what you’re talking about. 


You can think of the Topic Marker as meaning something like “As for~,” as in the example 
"As for me (J don’t know about you guys, bud), 1 like kimchi.” It sets up a whole new topic 


for the sentence, changing whatever may have been there before. 


“LH JhEP AIDE SIGUE Pholl ZECH" 


“As for my best friend, he went to the store.” 


HE BAS SHR. 


"T like kimchi.” or “As for me, I like kimchi.” 


Subject Marker 


The Subject Marker is either “O|” if it comes after a consonant, or “7}" if it comes after a 
vowel, and is also placed directly after a subject. By “subject,” I mean the same “subject” 


that we learn in English class. 


‘T kicked the ball.” 
Can you find the subject in this sentence? Can you remember that kid in elementary school 


who could twirl a pencil around his thumb? (the subject here is “I” by the way.) 


In English, the subject is simply whatever, or whoever is performing an action, or being 
described in the sentence; the Subject Marker in Korean works the same way. When you use 
the Subject Marker you are specifying the actual subject of a sentence. This is different from 
the Topic Marker because while the Topic Marker sets aside a new topic for the sentence 
(remember “As for~”), the Subject Marker simply marks the subject, and does not 


change any previous topic that the speaker may have been talking about. 
M27; ANS 410197 


“Did Cheolsoo eat lunch?" 


"71 Al(S) ACH” means “to eat lunch.” 
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For this sentence, the topic remains the same — whatever the topic originally may have been. 
Before this sentence, the speakers may have been discussing their favorite movie, and could 


return to talking about movies even after this sentence is asked and answered. 


If you were to ask this question using the Topic Marker, the overall meaning would change. 


+E BAS 491019? 
“How about Cheolsoo — did he eat lunch?” or “As for Cheolsoo, did he eat lunch?” 
You can see how the Topic Marker changes the topic of the sentence. Even if the topic 


before were ‘favorite movies’, the speaker has now changed the topic to be about Cheolsoo. 


The Subject Marker only points out the subject of a sentence, and doesn’t change the topic 


to a new one. Because of this, the Subject Marker is also used when answering questions. 


= 
=e 
4 
Q 
fs) 
«< 

Ne) 


O|Al 7PS SS A Zora. 

"I think this would be best.” 

"Al" is a casual, shorter way to say “2d 0|.” 

This sentence would not be answered using the Topic Marker, because it would sound 


awkward; using the Topic Marker would sound like you were changing the question. 


Here's an example of what it would be like to use the Topic Marker in a place where the 


Subject Marker should be used instead: 


OA AS SSA Go. 

"As for this, I think it would be best.” 

"2" is a casual, shorter way to say “22.” 

This sentence would only be said if you were comparing “this” to something else, since 
using the Topic Marker here would be introducing a different topic. You cou/d say “As for 
this, it would be best,” if you are planning on talking about “this” afterward, and you felt the 


listener would not mind if you changed the topic. 
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AJ} 137] RAR? 


"What's so funny?” 


"“2Q7|Ck" means “to be ridiculous,” or “to be (laughably) funny.” 


To answer the above sentence, you can fill in the blank below. 


: (O|/7F) ZA." 
If you wanted to put a person here as the subject, just know that calling a person “7|C}" 
is rude. A better way to call someone “funny” in a positive way is with the verb “A}O] (7) 


QLCt,” which means “to be humorous” or “to be entertaining.” 


"S7b MO] Ql012." 


“Cheolsoo is humorous (funny).” 


Topic and Subject Marker... together 


Let's go over some examples using the Topic Marker and the Subject Marker in the same 


sentence; hopefully this will help you see a bit more clearly the different roles they play. 


Lr= Uf Are Alot AEE AEA Ol AECL SQREH. 

"I said that my best friend went to the store.” 

Whenever someone is saying a quote, the person saying the quote (here it is “Lf”) will be 
followed by the Topic Marker, and the subject of the quote (here it is “LH 7}@ Alot Al=2”) 
will be followed by the Subject Marker. 


This does not only apply to quotes; any time you have one statement inside of another in 


the same sentence, you will use the Topic and Subject Markers in this same way. 


Lh= SOr7t 7-et SC. 
"T like mom the best.” 


This literally means, “As for me, mom is the best.” 
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We can switch the topic of the sentence (“L}”) with the subject of the sentence ("QO") and 


show you how it would look. 


SOS L7t 7st SCt. 
“Mom likes me the best.” 


This literally means, “As for mom, I am the best. 
"Lf" + the Subject Marker becomes “LH 7}.” 


AMZ SO ADA. 

“As for fish, snapper is the best.” 

This can also be translated (more naturally) as, “When it comes to fish, snapper is the best.” 
"AHAT" means “(dead) fish,” and “&O|" means “snapper (fish).” If you wanted to talk about a 


live fish, you'd use “3S 417|." 


I hope you can see that the Topic Marker and Subject Marker aren't so vague after all. 
However, they do take practice to get right. Practice speaking Korean as much as possible 


and you'll be using both of these naturally in no time. 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 10: Nominalization 


What's nominalization? Nominalization is when you change a verb into a noun. The word 
“nominalization” comes from the Latin word “nom,” meaning “name” or “noun.” 


Here are some examples of nominalization: 


FSsr7l7; HAL. 


“Swimming is difficult.” 


AZ| ABA! OF SSR. 


"His teachings were very wonderful.” 


Korean has three different ways to change a verb into a noun. 
> verbstem+i A 


atch > ok 
> verb stem + 7| 


[e) 


o SHE > S7] 


> verb stem + S/o ("S" if it ends in a consonant, or “oO” if it ends in a vowel) 
o 3ott> 


verb stem + 


A 


A 


This form is a tiny bit more formal than “verb stem + 7].” 


A= SS HAS SOR. 


"I like watching movies.” 


Me Ao We AS Zoya. 
"T like to 


watch movies.” 
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The difference in English between the two above sentences seems small, but there is a 
difference in feeling; Koreans will notice this difference perhaps more than an average 
English speaker would. 


Another way you can think of this form is by translating it as “the act of~,” as in “the act of 


doing something.” 


The only exception to this rule is with verb stems that end with “=.” For these cases, simply 
remove the “=” before adding “= 2.” 
e ea "to live” > AE Al 


e on "to know" = OE Al 


verb stem + 7| 


This form is a tiny bit more informal than “verb stem + = 2.” This form is also often used 
when making a to-do list. 

e AAS} O AASE| & “cleaning (the house)” 

e Sacto SHob7| & “studying” 

e Qelotlt > BezlSb7| > “cooking” 


This form is also used with several other grammatical constructions such as: 


e "because~” => verb stem + 7| Ho} 
e "before~” => verb stem + 7| MO 
e “in order to~” > verb stem + 7| 2a} 


There are some times when either this form (verb stem + 7|) or the first form (verb stem + 


= AH) will be preferred over the other; don’t worry about that though, as both forms are 
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grammatically correct. You will learn which ones sound better through regular Korean 


practice. 


verb stem + 2/n 


Use “&" when the verb stem ends in a consonant, or “a” when it ends in a vowel. Although 
this one can also be used to turn verbs into nouns, just like the other two forms, this form 
is only used when the noun becomes its own, independent noun. By that, I mean turning 
a verb into a noun this way causes the new noun to seem like its own, separate vocabulary 
word. Because of this, nouns made from this form will most often be listed in the 


dictionary as their own entries (whereas nouns made from other forms will not). 


Here are a few examples of verbs changed into nouns using this form: 


7; ZBA|CH “to teach” > 7-24! => “teachings” 

HSC} “to learn” > HS > “learning” or “study” 

AFC} “to sleep" > > “sleep” (often used in “S(S) Att,” “to sleep”) 
2C} “to dance” > = > “a dance” (often used in “Z(S) 2ECt,” “to dance”) 
AHL} “to live” > at > "life" 

= Ct “to help” > FS > “help” (this is an irregular verb) 


You can see through these examples how this form is used to create completely 


independent, unique nouns from the verbs they came from. 


This verb also has one more usage. It can be used as a verb conjugation at the end of a 
sentence. Instead of using the ~2& form or the ~L|C} form (or any other form), you can just 


attach “2” or "Oo" to a verb stem to end a sentence. 


e “Ok oH.” or "OF St L| Cf" i= Ot St 
e "28012." or “At LCh" ° ao. 


Conjugating a verb this way is used in written notices or in “comment” sections on papers. 
A school record on a student might read in the comments, “<=Ai] OtSt” ("Doesn't do 


homework."), or perhaps, “OfF7= SL St el” (Is a very good student.”). 
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In any other form (such as speech, or any other written medium), this form is only used as 


slang by young teenagers — it is considered impolite, and immature. Here's an example: 


L] Be. Ot Abe. 
"I hate you. I'm not dating you.” 
I don't recommend using this form in this way, as it sounds very childish, but just 


understand what it means in case you do see or hear it. 


Here’s one more tip. If you’re not sure whether you can use this form (verb stem + $/a) 


to change a verb into a noun, it’s best to pick one of the other two forms. 


Well, that’s all for this lesson. I recommend practicing nominalization more on your own 


with some Korean verbs to make sure you've got it down. Hope this helps! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 11: This, That, and That 


There's one way to say “this” in Korean (“O|"), but two ways to say “that” (“—1" and “X{"). 


Let's go over each of them. 
O| This 
“O|" is used when talking about something that’s close to the speaker, just like in English. 


OfA] LH AFF Ol a1, A] HI] 7FFO] OF. 
"This is my bag, and that is your bag.” 
"Al" is a casual way to write and say “Z10|.” 


“LI is “E]2],” and is pronounced “L|" in casual speech. 


“O|" can be used for physical things that are close to the speaker, or for things mentally 


close to the speaker, such as ideas or concepts, also just like in English. 


O] B2FO] Choy OSA] SAtor A 2? 
“What do you think about this idea?” 


1 That 
"21" is used when talking about something that's close to the listener. 


OJA Uy pF Olt A] Ell 7f'F0] OF. 
“This is my bag, and that is your bag.” 


In this sentence, “171|" (“your bag”) must be close to the listener. 


A HHO] SS 2 Zope. 

"I think that method is good.” 

Here, “method” is used with “1,” meaning it must be close to the listener; in this case, it's 
something that is mentally close — a concept. It was probably recently presented by the 


listener to the speaker of this sentence. 
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XH That 


"R{" is used when talking about something that's not close to either the speaker or the 


listener (far from both listener and speaker). 


A ZO] of AQ. 
“That house is very big.” 
"K{" is used here because the house must be far from both the speaker and the listener. If 


the house were directly next to the listener, the speaker would have used “71.” 


AHA SA SS ofo[cjojapa? 

“What kind of good idea is that?” 

This sentence could be said while watching television with a friend and a program is playing 
that is talking about “an amazing idea.” 

“K{" would be used here because the thing, the idea presented in the program, is far from 
both the speaker and the listener. Neither the speaker nor the listener had the idea 


themselves. 


Overview 
Before we go any further, let's summarize how to use “O],” "21" and “Aq.” 


"O| “ = "This" 


> Used for things or concepts close to the speaker. 


aye = “That” 


>» Used for things or concepts close to the listener. 


"FH “ = “That” 


> Used for things or concepts far from both the speaker and the listener. 


Advanced “71” vs. “74” 
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“"1" and “X{" can, in certain cases, seem to overlap in usage. This section is not for people who are learning 
about “O|,” “1” and “X{" for the first time, as it could make things confusing — I've written this part in purple 
to distinguish it as difficult material. Read this section only after you've got a strong grasp of the basic concept 
first - these are advanced concepts. 


AEE SB Se NAAN. 

“That person was a really good teacher.” 

This sentence means that the teacher must be close to the listener somehow, right? 
Well, not here. Because “71” has one more usage. 


"21" is also used for things (or people) that are physically far from both the listener and the speaker, but only if 
the listener and speaker aren't looking at it when talking about it. 


A: A ZO] of AQ. 
“That house is very big.” 


“X{" is used because the house the speaker is talking about is far from both the speaker and the listener. A reply 
might look like this: 


B: |, A ZO] Of 72. 

“Yes, that house is very big.” 

The listener still replied with “%{" because the house is still far away. However, if the listener and speaker began 
to walk away from the house and stopped looking at it, the next sentence could look like this: 


A: 1 AOlAl +7} Ha USA? 

“Do you think someone might be living in that house?" 

Notice that the speaker switched to “-1," because even though the house is still far away from both of them, it’s 
no longer something they're looking at. If they were to stop and turn to face to house again, they would 


return to using “A.” 


“X{" also has another usage; “A\" can be used for things far from both the speaker and the listener, and that 
the speaker knows but does not think the listener knows what he or she is referring to. 


A: A AEHS BA| Aol 204.9? 

“Have you seen that person before by chance?” 

“3S A|" means “by (any) chance.” 

Here, the speaker knows who “that person” is, but doesn’t think the listener does. Once the speaker thinks that 
the listener knows “that person,” the speaker will change to “1.” 


B: 0/2. A ASS SB Ol ROR. 
“No. I have never seen that person before.” 
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The listener (B) probably looks at the person, realizes he or she does not know them, and replies. At this point, 
the speaker of the first sentence (A) now knows that the listener (B) knows who he or she is referring to (even 


though the listener does not know who the person is, the listener is aware of who the speaker was referring to). 


A: 21 AFE}O| SHH 7PQ? 
“Could that person be a student?” 
It changed to “-1," because the speaker (A) now knows that the listener (B) at least knows who he or she is 


referring to. 


Although this makes things more complicated, the original meanings of "1" and “X{" have not changed at all. 
Talking about a house that is far away using “A|" means the concept of the house is also far away from both 
the listener and the speaker — talking about that same house using “1” means the concept of that house is now 
close to the listener. The concept’s location can change mentally depending on the situation (depending on 


whether the speaker is assuming the concept of the house is far or close to the listener). 


Additional Uses of “1” and “A{" 


Here are a few additional uses of “O|" and “A{" that can be used by any level. 


“O|" can also be used for insulting someone, the same way we might start a sentence with 
“You~" in English — “You idiot!” In Korean, this would be “O| Hf} Of!” Be careful when using 


“O|" in this way, as it can sound rude, like in English, when used in the wrong situations. 


“"1" can also be used as an informal way to say “him” in Korean, and “1L4" as an informal 
way to say “her.” You'll see this used in textbooks often, but it is not commonly used in 


speech because it can sound rude. 


Don't worry if you skipped over the advanced parts in purple — they're for later on anyway, 
and by the time you want to learn them, you may already know them! The most important 
parts to take away from this lesson are in the Overview section. I hope this lesson has 


helped you to better understand how “O|,” “=1" and “X|" are used. 


— 


AU, cro E ye 
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Learn Korean Ep. 12: “Only” 


There are many ways to say “only” in Korean, and it all depends on the context. Which one 
you pick may depend on whether or not you want to use it as an adverb, or an adjective, 


etc. Pick and choose the ones you think you'd like to use. 
noun + Gt 


Attach “Gt” directly after a noun. “Tt” replaces any Topic Marker or Subject Marker that 


might've originally gone there. 


i— 
“Only | speak Korean.” 


Ie Ssttt SOs a2. 


“He likes only movies.” 


“OE” can also follow verbs that have been changed into nouns (see Episode 10 on 


nominalization). 


OVS +B] 7r7/Bt oA SAS + RS AML. 


“If you only go to class you'll be able to graduate.” 


vaso “" 


"3 GOLC” means “to graduate,” and means “a class (at school). 


noun + #O0|C} 


WAI Se AS Al bE OICH. 
“The only thing | have left is time.” 
“LH7\|" is a shorter way to write “LO 74.” 


While “Gt” can be used with verbs converted into nouns, “4#0|Ct” cannot. In order to use 


this form with verbs, take the verb stem and add “#/S O|C}” (= if the verb stem ends 


in a vowel, and & if it ends in a consonant). 
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LHS 7/5 HOlch, 


“| only pray.” 
"7|So-C}" means “to pray.” 


Using “Zt” this sentence could be written as “LHE 7| £2 o}7| Gt StL.” 


noun + #0] 


This form is only used in negative constructions (see Episode 7 on negative sentences). The 
literal meaning of “HfOll" is “outside,” as in “&4fOll” (“outside the house"). It also translates 


as “other than” or “except.” 


“| can only speak Korean.” or “| don’t speak anything other than Korean.” 


A APE SHO] GO} 2. 
“There's only that person” or “There isn't anybody except that person. 


Another common place to see “4f0l|” is in the construction, “to be unable to do anything 
but~” (“The only thing one can do is~"); this is made by taking the verb stem and adding 


"e/S THO Bch.” 


AJB Burt OFA FLERE AL ZICH ESTO OM. 


“The test results haven't come out yet, so the only thing | can do is wait.” 


"Z4 Tt” means “results,” and “7|Ck2|Ck” means “to wait.” 


O]A] St] ROLLA Ste SS Wes EHO ELC. 


“Now that I'm in Korea there's nothing | can do but learn Korean." 


noun + #29F Of-L|2} 


verb stem + 2/3 #291 OfL|z} 
This one is a combination of “#2” and “Gt,” and means “It’s not only (noun), but~.” 
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AAT OLfef o|AS Ache. 
“It's not only that, but this too.” 
A= SAAS ST OFL[et APS AUC. 
“I’m not only an employee, but I’m the president.” 


"S|At zl" means “an employee (of a company),” and “At@" means “the president (of a 


company).” 
| 


“FEX|" can translate as “only,” but another good translation is “simply.” 


Lh= TA] Atal ACH. 


“| only want to sleep.” or “I simply want to sleep.” 


cho 


“CEOt" can translate as “only,” but another good translation is “merely.” 


Lr= Chat 7|7b 4S OC. 


“It's only that I'm small.” or “It's merely that I’m small.” 


27 


"@ 4l" is often used in combination with "Zt" or “#8.” 


AH Q4 falsto| & + We Wot. 
“That is something that only you can do.” 


"174" is a short way of saying or writing “122.” 


LZ! 2} L] =O] OF. 


“All | have is only you." 
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Lua 


"LYUI" is a short way of saying or writing “LEO ALE. 


ct 


"Et" is used as an adjective, so it's used to describe a noun as being “only” something. 


O| Als] TE OFLC! Ay. 


“The only (one) book in the world.” 
"O| All4t" means “the world” (literally, “this world). 


“Ct OLLE” means “only one." 
(eo) oil 
YH ofct 


This verb means “to be the only one,” and can be used as either an adverb or an adjective. 


As an adverb, it’s “+ 2StZll,” and as an adjective, it’s “+ 2St.” Using it either way is fine. 


Aa s0| Vol Sas S + Me AOA. 
Ww 


ho can speak Korean.” 


Ae e0l HPS S + ME HAS AOA. 


“The teacher is the only person who can speak Korean." 
verb stem + 2/3 Uf} Z0]Ct} 


This one can translate as “I'm only~” or “I'm just~,” and is most often used with descriptive 


verbs (adjectives). 


1272] $40| #4 WS OlCt. 


“It's just that I'm jealous of his personality.” 


AH/OlSO ASS Pele AS Beet M7 HSAelch. 


“| just think putting ketchup on steak isn't that great.” 
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| know there are a lot of these, so don’t stress about learning all of them. If you can only 
pick one to learn, learn “®t,” as it is the most versatile option. As for the rest of them, 
look at the examples and choose which ones you think you could find useful. | hope that 


you'll be able to expand your Korean through this lesson. 
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Learn Korean Ep. 13: “Whether (or not)” and “If” 


Let's go over how to say “Whether” and “If.” An example in English would be “I don’t know 
whether he'll be there,” or “I don't know if he'll be there.” In this way, it's used for talking 


about things that are unknown. 


The rules will change a little bit, depending on whether we're working with Action Verbs or 


Descriptive Verbs. 


What is an Action Verb? Action Verbs are verbs that do things. “41C},” “to eat,” and “AfC},” 


ou 


“to sleep,” are two examples. “QIEf,” “to exist,” and “iC,” “to not exist,” are also Action 


Verbs. 


What is a Descriptive Verb? Descriptive Verbs are verbs that describe things. “A! So}C},” 
“to be friendly,” and “Ct,” “to be good,” are two examples. “O|E},” “to be,” and “OfL|C},” 


“to not be," are also Descriptive Verbs. 


Using Action Verbs 
Here are the rules for conjugating “Whether (or not)” and “If” when using an Action Verb. 


Present Tense: 

“ verb stem + EA| 
Past Tense: 

“ verb stem + O{/O}/etc + MEX 

e The middle part (0{/O}/etc) is conjugated the same as when making the “2” 
form (see Episode 2). 

Future Tense: 

“ verb stem + (2/8)A| 


e “SX\" is used following a consonant, and “=A\|" is used following a vowel. 


Using Descriptive Verbs 
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Here are the rules for conjugating “Whether (or not)” and “If” when using a Descriptive Verb. 


The only difference here from Action Verbs is when using the present tense. 


Present Tense: 
“ verb stem + (L/2)A| 
e “2RX\" follows a consonant, and “L A|" follows a vowel. 
Past Tense: 
“ verb stem + Of/O}/etc + MEZA 
e This is the same as for Action Verbs. 
Future Tense: 
“ verb stem + (2/S)A| 


e = This is the same as for Action Verbs. 


When using Descriptive Verbs, many of the rules that apply when conjugating the “2” form 


wu 


also apply here. For example, take the verb “Z$C},” “to be cold.” As usual, remove the “Hi” 


and add “2.,” just like when making the “@” form. Let's take a look in detail: 


Using the Descriptive Verb “Z$Ct:" 
> Remove the "Ch" > "Z" 
> Conjugate as you would for “2” form: 
o The verb ends with “H," so remove the "” and add "2" > "22." 


> Now add any tense you'd like.... 


o Present: "APR" 
o Past: "25 BIA" 
o Future: "S|" 


Descriptive Verbs require this additional step only in verbs with exceptions (such as verbs 
ending in “H"); Action Verbs do not. I highly recommend going over Episode 2 to make 


sure that you have a good grasp on standard “&" form conjugation. 


Example Sentences 


A= 17 A7/O] LBAl SctA. 
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“I don't know whether he will be there.” or “I don’t know if he will be there.’ 


This sentence uses an Action Verb in the future tense. 


A= A777] MEA] SetL. 
"IT don’t know whether/if he is there.” 


This sentence uses an Action Verb in the present tense. 


A= 27; A7|Ol UMA Sete. 
"IT don’t know whether/if he was there.” 


This sentence uses an Action Verb in the past tense. 


ae SCShHe8 Fe Sane. 
“I'm wondering whether/if tomorrow will be hot too like today.” 


This sentence uses a Descriptive Verb in the future tense. 


Aa S7t HEA Sey Ara Q. 
“Please tell me whether/if Cheolsoo is busy now.” 


This sentence uses a Descriptive Verb in the present tense. 
OA] 2 ALBOl UA HEA] Sa oj. 


“I want to know whether/if that test yesterday was difficult.” 


This sentence uses a Descriptive Verb in the past tense. 


Whether or not 
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By adding one more form, you can also say “whether or not.” This form is an intermediate concept, 


so I've highlighted it in purple. Please skip this section if this is your first time learning about the 


concepts above. Here’s an example: 


A= A7t AZ| RSA RSAl SctA. 


“I don't know whether or not he will be there.” 


This sentence literally means “J dont know whether he will be there or whether he will not be there." 


Here's how to conjugate it: 
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For Action Verbs, take the negative form of the verb (see Episode 7) and conjugate it the same way 
as shown above. The negative form of the verb can just be the verbs own opposite (e.g. “SOFS-L}"” > 
“41 0f oECf,” or “QUICK” > “GICt"), or it can be the verb conjugated into a negative form (e.g. “SOfofCf" 
<> “ZO-S}A| ECE") — you are free to choose either one. You can also add “O}L|H” (before the 
negative form of the verb) to separate the sentence into two parts, and make it clearer and easier to 


understand. 


S40! SA Of SA] SToAl Boe? 


“Aren't you curious whether or not your younger sibling will come?” 


AK YS SOSEA O SOE! Seta. 


“I don't know whether or not he likes K-pop.” 


This sentence literally means, “J don’t know whether he likes K-pop or doesn’t like it." 


AA KHS SOEA BPOHSEA] Sep. 


‘IT don’t know whether he likes K-pop or hates it.” 


For Descriptive Verbs, take the negative form of the verb and conjugate it the same way as shown 
above. You can also add “OfL|” to separate the sentence into two parts, and make it clearer and 


wou 


easier to understand. But you have one more option — you can use the verb “O}L|C},” “to not be,” 


instead of the entire conjugation. 


“OFL|C}:” 
> Present: OF LIA} 
> Future: Of 2A] 
> Past: OFL|QIEA| 


You can only use “OFL|Cf” in this way (“whether or not’) with Descriptive Verbs. 


WSS SSha GSA OLA Of sAz| eae. 


‘I'm wondering if tomorrow will be hot too like today or not.” 


Ae Br7t HEA] OFLA] Sey AIL. 


“Please tell me whether or not Cheolsoo is busy now." 


OA] 2 ABO] OFF AEA! OL REAL Sal HO} 2. 
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‘I want to know if that test yesterday was difficult or not.” 


Additional Usage 


This section is also in purple, as it is an intermediate concept. Please skip this section as well if you 


skipped the previous purple section. 


MZ O| 0] FA] SSA] Sa ARQLO| 2? 


“Did you know that Seoul would be this cold?” 


Notice that the above section has no “whether” or “if.” This is because this form has a deeper 
meaning than just “whether” and “if” — it’s used for talking about things that are unknown. It’s not 
a new concept though; using “whether” and “if” already signifies in English that we're talking about 
something that is unknown. “I don't know whether he likes K-pop” expresses that the speaker does 
not know something — “whether he likes K-pop” is unknown. This form is therefore also used with 


words such as what who, how, why, where, when, and how much. 


LHe F7t 7H Heal Qa Hoje. 
“IT want to know what is the easiest.” 


T7tAS SSMEA AA BAe. 


“Try to guess who is the smartest.” 


Lhe U7t USA] REAL Saal. 


‘I'm curious how you did it.” 


17; HY ASA MEA OWS + ROL. 
“I can’t understand why he did that.” 


O{C] AY 2E} Al ZHSHOF SEX] TIO|CH. 


“I'm worried where I'll have to start from.” 


A|S_7|ZEO| AAM[AEA| QUA] OF Al] 2? 


“Do you know when the sale period is until?” 


Selo| SH SS OCA HPD MEA ASA FRA] 2. 
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“Please teach me where you are learning Korean.” 


This form has a 3 usage as well, for saying “How to~.” I won't cover it here, because there are a few 


more ways to say “How to~,” but here’s an example using this form. 


L= dAlS OBA MEE Sa ACH. 


“IT know how to make kimchi.” 


Conclusion 


Don't stress about the parts in purple — in fact, skip them if you're not yet confident with 
the basics. And remember that practicing what you learn is the best way to get better at 


Korean, so keep practicing and keep studying. Good luck in your studies! 


2 — AU, crlo £ vel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 14: “When” and “If” 


There are two common ways to express “when” and “if” in Korean. Let's go over each of 
them. 


verb stem + (°)H 


Take the verb stem (the verb with the “Ch” removed), and add "© HY" if it ends in a 


consonant, or "HH" if it ends in a vowel. 
"Z4 S SEC” would become "4 S5}H.” 
“HCE” would become “HO,” 

"H| MCE” would become “H| MEH.” 
"O1=CE” would become “0{ 442.4." 


> Remember that certain Descriptive Verbs (such as ones that end in “H") have special 


conjugation rules (see Episode 2 for more information). 


verb stem + (2/8) i 


Take the verb stem and add "S [[" if it ends in a consonant, or “= [}" if it ends in a vowel. 
"Z4 SSECH" would become “At Ith.” 
“CHEE” would become "4S Ll” 


“H|MCE" would become “H}f [t}” 
"O/C" would become “0j24— Eh" 


Differences 
Let's go over the differences between these two forms. 
verb stem + (°)H 


In English, “when” and “if” can often be interchanged. 
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A|ZO| LOA ZO] Bt AA. 


“If you have time, let's eat together.” 


This sentence could also be translated as, “When you have time, let's eat together.” 


This form is used for talking about a hypothetical situation. Therefore, it can sometimes 


translate as “when” and other times as “if.” 


Os H7, OA Hol L7pA] BAL. 
“If it rains today, let's not go outside.” 


“HE(O)” means “outside,” and “L}7-Lf” means “to go out.” 


w2| of OHH Bol! 


“If you don't do it right away, you're dead!” 


SaAOA ASH 4a ses Hol HS 710/k. 
“If you are nice to your parents, you will get many birthday presents.” 


"KIAISECH” means “to be nice/kind.” 

verb stem + (2/8) 
The word “Ui” literally means “time,” such as “the time when.” Two examples are the 
sentences, “The last time when I went to school,” or “The time I got married.” This form is 


only used when you want to refer to the actual event in time. 


A= Sud] RS MH SHOW L. 


“When I am at school, I study.” Or you could say, “The times when I'm at school, I study.” 


USO 7 FAS Hh Ana se. 


“The cat is noisy when it eats.” Or you could say, “The times when the cat eats, it’s noisy.” 


“A| TLC" means “to be noisy/loud.” 


Comparison 
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See if you can guess which of these two sentences is more correct. /7// give you a hint 


they're both grammatically correct, but one of them sounds rather silly. 


A. 420% gale Bol a Ok. 
“When we get married, we're going to cook a lot!” 
B. 422 Mf Qcele Bol S 72. 


“When we get married, we're going to cook a lot!” 


Take a moment to think about what each of these examples mean literally, using the notes 


we went over. When you've decided, read the next line. 


Did you choose A? That's correct. But what if you guessed B? I said that both sentences are 


grammatically correct, so let's take a look at what each of them mean. 


A. 220-8 22S Hol S Ag. 


“When we get married, we're going to cook a lot!” 


This sentence uses the “verb stem + (2)H" form, so it means that this is a hypothetical 
situation. “7 we get married, or when we get married (“in the event that we get married”), 


we're going to cook a /ot!” 


B. 222 YW cle YO S 74O1k. 


“When we get married, we're going to cook a lot 


\" 


This sentence uses the “verb stem + (=/S) UH" form, so it means that this is referring to 
the actual event in time. “At the time when we get married (in the chapel, at the very 
moment when we become husband and wife, while I'm in my tuxedo, and you're in your 


dress), we are going to cook a /ot!” Although B is grammatically correct, it sounds silly. 


Example Sentences with “I” 


Here are some examples of correct ways to use the “verb stem + (2/8) UH" form. 
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SAS SO VSoHOF HQ. 
“You need to focus when you do homework.” 


"XIZS-CH” means “to concentrate/focus.” 


W7t RS OY stots H UO. 
“When I was young, I couldn't speak Korean.” 
“O{2|Ct” means “to be young (as a child),” and “O{ Cf” is the past tense of “O/2] Cf.” 


SUS MH HES Mz] OIE. 
“Don't use your cell phone when you're driving.” 
"2-1 OCF” means “to drive (a vehicle),” and “3t=#” means “cell phone” (literally “hand 


phone’). 


Conclusion 


Once you understand the differences between these two forms, start using them as much as 
possible. Practicing what you learn is the best way to get better at Korean, so keep 


practicing and keep studying. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 15: Past Tense 


Let's jump right into the conjugation rules for making the past tense. 


verb stem + (O}/O|/etc) + “sa” + (“CE” or conjugate it) 


Start with the verb stem (the verb, minus the “Cf”), and add “O}" or “O{" (etc) — this part is 
determined in the same way as when you conjugate the “@" form (see Episode 2). Then 

attach “ar” to the bottom of it. Finally, add a “Cf” if you just want the plain form of your 
new past tense verb, or conjugate it to any other form (see Episode 17 to learn about the 


plain form). 

If it's easier for you, here’s how to turn the “@" form into past tense directly: 
“2” form -— “Q" + “a0” + (“CE” or conjugate it) 

Here are just a couple of common ways to conjugate the past tense: 


“@” form: (see Episode 2) > Add “0{. 2" 
“~L|CE” Form: (see Episode 21) > Add “SLICf.” Or add “GL 7}e" 


Let's take the verb “SS#5}C},” “to study.” 
> Get the "@” form > 424d42 
> Remove the "@" > 4 Hof 
> Add "a" > SBSH 
> 


Conjugate the ending any way youd like> SRR / SHo¥SLliCt / etc 


Take the verb “SC,” “to play,” or “to hang out.” 
> Get the "2" form > SOR 
> Remove the "@" > SO} 
> Add "a" > 9 


> Conjugate the ending any way youd like> SYO18 / SYSLUCt / etc 


Take the verb “EIC},” “to be hot.” 
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Remove the "@" > 9] 
Add Hy as 3 Be 


VV V WV 


AIPOIAIAL 7ISS WRSU Ct. 


"Il received a card from a friend.” 


OFA| VSO] OFF AERLSCICH. 


"Yesterday Seoul was very cold.” 


"I prepared some delicious food." 


Aol] 7 B01? 


“Who was at home?” 


Two exceptions: “O|C}” and “OfL| Cf” 
“O|Cf,” “to be,” is conjugated differently in the past tense. 


consonant + 0]9/(CH) / vowel + 24(Ch) 


Get the "2" form > GY2 


Conjugate the ending any way youd like> G#HR/G 


Example Sentences 
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After a consonant, add “0|2i" and then add either “Ct” (if you want plain form) or conjugate 


the end. After a vowel, add “Qi” and then add “Cf” or conjugate it. 


He AO] S80] ACh. 


"I was also a student a long time ago." 
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“Oil -tOi|" means “a long time ago.” 
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This could have also been conjugated to “0|9!0{2" or “O| Q4LCt,” for example. 


SH AHO] QS Of SICH. 
"It was a really fun day.” 


of” means “a/one day.” 


This could have also been conjugated to “@0{2” or “AALICt,” for example. 
“OFLC,” “to not be,” conjugates as “OFL| Qi(Cf).” 

AFL T= AO O!0] OFLIQ!O{ 2. 

“Actually, he was not a celebrity.” 


“AFA!” means “actually” or “in reality,” and “Gd 9!” means “a celebrity.” 


This could have also been conjugated to “O}L|QiL|Ct,” for example. 


Conclusion 


Past Tense is simple, but takes practice to become quick at making it. As always, 


practicing 


what you learn will be the best way to reinforce these concepts. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 16: Future Tense 


Although it's called “future tense,” it's really more of a probab/e future tense than a definite 
future tense —-the Korean “future tense” might translate to “will,” or it might translate to 
“would,” depending on how it's used. For now, just know that the future tense is used to 


talk about things that “probably will happen,” and not things that “definitely will happen.” 


There are two ways to make the future tense, and they’re each a little different. 


1. verb stem + Z1(Ch) 


Take the verb stem and add “2,” then add “Ct” (if you want the plain form) or conjugate it 


any way you'd like. Most often (as the future tense) it is used with the polite “~L|Cf” form. 


CLA] OARS Lt? 


“When will you do it?" 


"A= Sul] 7A Ch." 


“I will go to school.” 


2. verb stem + (2/8) + 24(0|C}) 


Take the verb stem and add "S$" if it ends in a consonant, or "=" if it ends in a vowel. Then 


add “21" and conjugate “O|Cf” any way you'd like (“Z10|Cf” can also become just “74{C}"). 


Ste WAS 4S Age. 


“Cheolsoo will eat pizza.” 


—lcHA| Qt St 71 OF? 


“So you're not going to do it?” 


“~ ACE” vs. “= ZIO|Ck” (Form 1 vs. Form 2) 
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You're probably wondering what the difference is between these two forms. 


Form 1 ("~ZICf") sounds a bit more polite than Form 2 (“2 ZO|C}"). I would recommend 
that you use Form 2 if you're not sure. Because Form 1 is more polite, it’s often used with 
the “~L|Cf” form when making regular statements ("I will~,” etc); if you choose to use Form 


1, be polite when using it. It is also used in other non-polite situations, but I can go over that in another lesson. 


The actual difference between Form 1 and Form 2 


As this section is in purple, please skip it if this is your first time learning the future tense. For all those who are 


interested, here is the actual difference between the two forms: 


Using Form 1 puts more emphasis on the verb, and using Form 2 puts more emphasis on the subject of that 


verb. 


LH7t OFZRET. 


This sentence would be similar to saying, “I will do it.” 


LH7t St At. 


This sentence would be similar to saying, “I will do it.” 


The emphasis is not this strong, but I've exaggerated it to illustrate the difference. 
Example Sentences 


GSS So] PA SASLIC. 


“Korea will be really hot in the summer.” 


aae Aso St FS AML. 
“Korea will be really cold in the winter.” 
Notice that certain Descriptive Verbs (such as those ending in “H”) still retain their special 


conjugation rules. 


OFC OA] S AO] 2? 
“Where will we play at?” 
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Verbs ending in “2” used with Form 2 simply drop the “2” before conjugating. 


HAA SAS Ao 2? 
“What will you eat at home?” 


“ 


"21" is a shortened form of "FQS8. 


LYS Se] SOL] HOA, Bhat LICH. 
“Tomorrow we will meet at my grandmother's house.” 


“EH” is an extra polite way to refer to someone's house (instead of “4"). 


A7t AOA] BEALS L| ME? 
“Will he not be bored?” 


"AIAISECE” means “to be bored.” 


Notice how the future tense works in negative sentences as well (see Episode 7 for more 


information on making negative sentences). 


AE WS sto] of A 7oja. 
"I will not go to school tomorrow.” 


A APSHA] OFFAL Boprl BES 74 Of. 
"I will not say anything to that person.” 


“O}-F21 =" means “nothing,” and is used in negative sentences. 


Conclusion 


Once again, if you're not sure which form to use in regular conversation, use Form 2 — verb 
stem + (@/S) 24(0|Ch) - as it’s the most versatile. And practice it as much as possible. 


Practice will make these concepts stick. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 17: Plain Form 


The “plain form” is used quite often in Korean, but not in all situations. It should never be 


used in polite conversations by itself. 


When to use the plain form 


Writing: 

> News articles 

> Essays 

> Example sentences (in textbooks) 
Speech: 

>» Talking to oneself 

> Casual statements to friends 
Grammar Forms: 


“* (frequently used in grammar forms) 


Newspapers and essays are written using the plain form since they're not specifically 
directed toward someone — you won't see a newspaper article or an essay written in 
another form besides plain form, unless it was written specifically to be read in front of an 


audience. Example sentences (including my own) are also often written in the plain form. 


Plain form is used when talking to oneself; in English, we may say things like “Oh, I forgot!” 
to ourselves. In Korean, it is the same. As long as the statement isn't directed at the person 
you are speaking to (meaning, as long as you're not ending your sentences with plain form), 


you can use plain form in any situation for speaking to yourself. 
Plain form is also used when making a casual statement to a friend. By statement I mean 
something that that would be similar to an announcement (I'll give examples in this lesson). 


Plain form cannot be used for making questions. 


Plain form is used in many grammar forms, such as for quoting people (see Episode 19). 
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How to make the plain form 
Here are the rules for conjugating the plain form: 


Past Tense: (see Episode 15) 
“* verb stem + (O}/O|/etc) + «Cf 
Present Tense: 
“ Action Verbs: 
o verb stem + (L/) + Ef 


\7 


“* Descriptive Verbs: 


o (no change) 
Future Tense: (see Episode 16) 
“ verb stem + ZC 


“ verb stem + (@/S) + AOC (“Z0|Cf” can also be just “7{Cf") 
J 


If you've already learned the past and future tenses, the only new one here is present tense. 
For Action Verbs, take the verb stem and add “L" if it ends in a vowel, or =" if it ends in a 
consonant; then add “C}.” For Descriptive Verbs, just leave them as they are (Descriptive 


Verbs are already in plain form in the present tense) 
Example Sentences 


Here are examples of the plain form using each of these three tenses: 


Ato Sz Zk. 

“Cheolsoo goes to the hospital.” 

“ESI” means “hospital.” 

Lr= wtAS AEC. 

“I eat snacks.” 

"TEAR" means “a snack" or “snacks.” 

Since plain form isn’t used in polite situations, just use “Lt” when referring to yourself 
(instead of “A"). 
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Soe Pelot SH] HCH. 
“Mom plays together with us.” 
If the verb stem ends in “=” (here, “SCt"), just remove the “=” before conjugating it. 


LH7t ALS. 
“I made a mistake.” 


"Al == Of" means “to make a mistake.” 


LYS AIP9} SAAS BSS ACH 
“Tomorrow I'll study Korean with a friend.” 


ee UM Sect. 


“Today is really cold.” 


Stay Of ALO! Ob== OfFY RCH. 
“The Korean test was very difficult.” 


YS Of AOR wt DE ACh 
Uu not 


eat, you will be hungry.” 


QF OW Ut ola Cf AEH 


\" 


“If you don't come I'm eating all of this 
“0|4" is a short and informal form of “O|21-S." 

I mentioned that the plain form can be used to make a casual statement to a friend; you 
wouldn't say this sentence to someone older than you or in a polite conversation, but it is 


fine to use it to friends, almost as if you're announcing it to someone. 


AYA ASS UC. 


“Elvis left the building.” 


Negative Plain Form 
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To make negative sentences with the plain form, first change the verb to a negative form, 


then apply the same rules as above. Simple, right! 


Let me show you what it would look like (using “~A| GC"). You can ignore this list below 


if you already understand the same rules above. 


Past Tense: 
“+ verb stem + Al QFOFC} 
Present Tense: 
“+ Action Verbs: 
o verb stem + A] QF=C} 


\2 


“+ Descriptive Verbs: 


o verb stem + A| SEC 
Future Tense: 


“- verb stem + Al QEZIC} 
fe} 


wo 
yy! 


“- verb stem + A] Qt O|C} (“2 0| Cf” can also be just “74{Cf’) 


Note that you can also make sentences negative other ways, such as using “Ot” (see Episode 


7 to learn about how to make negative sentences). 


OAS SH DZopA] BCH. 
“Yesterday I wasn't particularly tired.” 


“EH =” means “particularly” and is used in negative sentences. 


Ll= SS Of OFAICH. 


“I don't drink alcohol.” 


uA 


“OFA[CE” means “to drink (something),” and “#” means alcohol. 
I Age S2hEA| BS AC. 


“That person will not help.” 
“T O}75Cft” means “to help (someone).” 


Two Small Exceptions 
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The verbs “QICf" and “QiCf” are exceptions. Although they are normally classified as Action 
Verbs in other grammar forms (see Episode 13), here they act like Descriptive Verbs — their 


plain forms are simply “QLCF” and “@{Cf.” 


Conclusion 


Now that you know the plain form, you're going to notice it a lot all around you. Try 
reading a news article — even if you can’t understand all of it, you'll see the plain form 
everywhere. Surprise your Korean friends by talking to yourself in Korean; just don’t talk to 


yourself too much or they'll think you're crazy! Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 18: The strong “if” 


Before going through this lesson, make sure you have a good understanding of the “(2)H” 
form first (see Episode 14). We learned before that the “(2)H” form is used to express a 


hypothetical situation — today's form is used to express a stronger hypothetical situation. 


LY7t St Ol] FFA Ste BS GO| iS 74 OF. 
“If (or when) I go to Korea I will learn a lot of Korean.” 


This sentence uses the regular “(2)H”" form. 


LY7t St Ol] ZICH StS BO] HS 71 OF. 
“If I go to Korea I will learn a lot of Korean.” 


This sentence uses the new form that we will be learning today. 


Plain Form + H 


And that's all you need to do (see Episode 17 to learn how to make the plain form). You 


can use the plain form in any tense that you'd like. 


HSUS UAd] SMH AE We + Ws Hoa 


“ 


ion : 


If you study Korean hard, you'll even be able to read the newspaper.” 


“ 


"ALE" means “newspaper.” 


E-Q! CHAIO| QICFH Qopv_} SS7}? 


“How nice would it be if you had a time machine?" 


Ss YS SCA LOA St. 


“If today is also too cold, let's play inside.” 
OA] SHS SYS DES PRO Sys HOA. 


“If you really met Brad Pitt yesterday, show me proof.” 


"37{" means “proof” or “evidence.” 
OfAp] SOS HS ABP Soe FE | OftiH? 
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“If you're going to learn Korean anyway, how about going to Korea?” 

“O{A-I|" means “in any case” or “anyway.” 

When used in this form, “O|C-” changes to become “(0])2}” (“(0|)2}H"). After a consonant 
it becomes “O|2-” and after a vowel it simply becomes “2.” 

“OFL|CE” also changes to become “OfL|2}” (“OfL|2}H"). 


DFO US Als 7p BSSHCHA TS 71 OF? 

“What would you do if the world ended tomorrow?" 

“THQPSECE” means “to be destroyed” or “to collapse.” 

“GFOFO|” means “in case” or “by chance," and is often used with this strong hypothetical “if” 
form. Adding “Gt9FO||” makes the “if” feeling a bit stronger; because of that, you'll often 


see them used together, so feel free to use it yourself as well. 


+S} A/S0| AACA FES PLP AlR. 
“If the math test was difficult, try meeting a tutor.” 


“<= St" means “math,” and "“&E|" means “tutor.” 


Conclusion 


Make sure you're adjusted to using the regular “(2)H” form first before diving into this 
form, but once you do, use it whenever you'd like to make your hypothetical sentences a bit 


stronger. And remember to practice what you learn, and you'll remember it much better. 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 19: Quotations and more 


In English we sometimes use the word “that” to mark a quotation. “He sa/d that he loved 


her.” Or, “I heard that you told him.” Korean has a similar way of doing this 


1. Statements: Plain Form + i1 + (verb) 


This form is for making any statement; a statement is, well, a statement. A question is not a 


statement, and a suggestion is not a statement. We'll go over how to quote those next. 


Just take the Plain Form (see Episode 17) and add “1,” and finally add another verb — the 
other verb will often be something like “to say” (“ZFC”) or “to hear” (“= Ct’). An English 


example would be “I sa/d that he went to school.” Or, “I heard that he went to school.” 


7} S Apa etchat BSuct. 


“He said that he /oves me.” 


S40] US MO] SA EO] Zh Sect. 

“My younger sibling said that they're going to a PSY concert tomorrow.” 

"34H" means “a younger brother/sister.” 

When making a quotation, “2So}C}” and just “o-C}” have the same meaning; here, notice 


how we just used “o}C}” at the end — it still means “ZrofC}.” 


“| Sa Ui7t Hpstepat gh Ol? 


“Did you just say that I'm stupia?" 


When making a quotation, “O|C}” becomes “(0])2}21” (“O|2}21” after a consonant, and 
"bal" after a vowel). “OFL| CF” becomes “O}-L|2}i1.” 


“At=" means “just now” or “just a moment ago.” 


SSO] B7/O] SCH SRO. 


“ 


heard that ginger is good for colds." 


I 
‘AH Zt" means “ginger,” and “Zt7|" means “a cold.” 
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2. Questions: verb stem + Lil + (verb) 


This form is used for questions, such as when restating something that someone asked. 
Take the verb stem and add Lf1, then attach another verb — the other verb will most often 
be the verb “to ask” (“3 0| HC”). An English example would be, “I asked, ‘Did he go to 


school?” 


Lr= Sorel SSl7b FALE SOC. 


"I asked Cheolsoo who is Yeonghee.” 


Al 7p Stay At eto] Lp a 2? 
“Did you ask if I'm a Korean?" 
You'll often notice the last verb is missing — this is why I put “verb” in parentheses in the 


uO 


rules. It's not required, because here it will be understood to be “=0|HCf” anyway. 
There is an exception; when using this form with verb stems ending in “=,” just remove the 


“@" and conjugate normally; “SC” would become “4 Lfi1.” 


3. “Let's”: verb stem + Ail + (verb) 


An example of a “let's” sentence would be, “I said let’s go to school.” Take the verb stem 
and add “Ati,” then attach another verb — the most common verb used with this is “to say” 
(“SS-C’), or just “OFC.” 


AOPSrel| of2| OBS 7EApAL QOl 2. 
"I told my mom let's go on an overseas trip.” 


“Ol 2| OfS4” means “an overseas trip.” 


Ose A|A| APropAya 2? 
“Did you say let's stop here for today?” 
"1 GFSECf” means “to stop” or “to quit.” 


Notice the last verb is missing here too. The verb will be understood to be “to say.” 
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You can leave out the verb in parentheses in all three of these forms, if you'd like, as it 


will be understood anyway. 


Conclusion 


Making quotations is simple, as long as you know the plain form well. Practice these by 
making your own quotations — try a few from each of the three types. You'll find them to be 
very useful. Also, anytime you didn't hear or understand what someone said, or just want 


them to repeat themselves, try saying “SJ2hi12?” (“What did you say?”) 
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Learn Korean Ep. 20: “And” 


There are a few different ways to say “and,” depending on how you're using it — whether 
you're connecting nouns (“a dog and a cat”), connecting verbs ("I ate lunch and ate dinner’), 
or starting a sentence (“And today I met him."). English uses the same “and,” but Korean 


uses a separate form for each of these cases. 


1. Connecting Nouns: i}/9t (polite), +1 (normal), (0])@ (casual) 


There are three options here when connecting nouns, but don't worry. If you’re learning 


for your first time, just learn the polite form (Z}/9}). 


Polite: 7}/2} 
Use “it” after a consonant, or “2}" after a vowel. 


This form isn’t strongly polite or formal. It’s only polite when compared to the other two. 


A= AQ OAS A012. 


“I bought apples and oranges.” 


Agi} S* SFA. 
“Please give me some salt and pepper.” 
"Ae" means “salt,” and “S2=" means “(black) pepper.” 


"Z 2=\|2" can be used after a noun, and means “Please give me some~." 


Normal: o}i1 


This form isn't polite or informal, so use it anywhere you'd like. 


A1QFO| SFA 7] SO] BG] FOfsH? 
“Between cats and dogs, what do you like more?” 
"SI" is a shortened form of "2Q2." 


"E{" is an adverb that means “more.” 


Hoa AAS ARCH. 


“I ate rice and kimchi.” 
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Casual: (0]) = 
This form isn't rude like other casual forms of speech, but it's not used in polite situations. 
Feel free to use this form when speaking to friends. Use “0| 2” after a consonant, and “2t" 


after a vowel. 


OAS AA FALL. 


“Give me this and that.” 
TES HlES WSR HRC. 


“I got a notebook computer and a cell phone as a present.” 


"ES" means “notebook computer,” and “St&= =” means “cell phone” (lit. “hand phone’). 


2. Connecting Verbs: verb stem + 11 


Take the verb stem and add “11.” The verb stem can be in any tense you'd like (e.g. past 


tense, future tense, present tense). 

Os Y YD A74A|S shor spa. 

“Today I have to eat and do the dishes.” 
“4474 X|(S) SCH’ means “to do the dishes.” 
SAIS Ct Sat O]A| Sel ZC. 


"I did all of my homework, and now I'm going to play.” 


“37 7-Ch’ means “to go play.” 
3. Starting Sentences: 12] 41 


When starting a sentence with “and,” just use “12| 21,” and that’s all. 


Ae] Ye Ft 4ASuct. 


“And I am handsome.” 
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Conclusion 
Make sure to learn all three of these forms, especially the first two. Connecting nouns and 


verbs is one of the most common things that you'll do when speaking Korean. And 


remember to practice, practice, and practice! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 21: How to speak polite Korean 


Unless your purpose for learning Korean is to communicate only with friends at school, or 
maybe with a boyfriend or girlfriend, knowing how to speak polite Korean will be necessary 
and beneficial to everyone. In this lesson I'll first go over the situations where it's okay to 
speak casually in Korean — by “casually” I mean using slang, removing the “@" at the end of 


verb conjugation, etc. Then I'll go over ways to speak politely. 
When it’s okay to speak casually: 


In some situations, it can be better to speak casually — or at the very least, acceptable. 


vY Close friends of the same age or younger 
Y Boyfriend / Girlfriend 

v Small children 

v Family members 

v Animals 

v When given permission 


By “close friend,” I mean someone who you're already well acquainted with; it’s not 
acceptable to use casual speech the first time you’re meeting someone, even if they're 
being introduced as a new friend. Make sure they're the same age as you or younger as 


well before speaking casually. 
It's fine to use casual language with a boyfriend or girlfriend, even if they are older than you. 
However, some couples might still prefer using at least some level of politeness when 


speaking to each other, so it depends on the couple's wants. In general, it's acceptable. 


When speaking with small children, it's okay to speak casually. You're free to speak politely 


as well, but it’s not expected. 


It's also fine to speak casually to other family members, including parents, though you may 


sometimes hear people speak politely to their parents — this is simply a matter of choice. 
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When speaking to animals (these situations can happen), only use casual speech. It can be 


seen as impolite to speak politely to an animal, while speaking the same level to a human. 


On a case by case basis, some Koreans may give you permission to speak casually, even if 


they are older than you. In these cases, feel free to do so. 


For all other situations, you will need to speak polite Korean. But speaking polite Korean 


isn't as difficult, or tedious, as it may sound. Let's go over how to do it. 


How to speak polite Korean: 


Use the "~@ form” or "“~L|C} form” 
Use A instead of Lf} 
Avoid slang and abbreviations 


Use particles and markers 


SN NNN 


Use polite forms of particles 
Use the “~@" form, or the “~L|Cf” form, when speaking (for how to conjugate the “~ 2" 


form, see Episode 2). I'll go over how to conjugate the “~L|Cf” form in this lesson. 


Use “X{" when referring to yourself instead of “Lt.” Also, avoid using “L{” when referring to 
other people in any non-casual situation. Even in many casual situations, “L|" can sound 
rude, as it is considered another step lower in politeness; the same goes for calling out to 


people by saying “Of.” 


Avoid slang, of course, but also be careful of abbreviations. A common abbreviation is “7,” 
which is a shortened form of “2d 0].” It isn’t rude in itself at all, but it should be avoided in 


situations where you need to be polite. 
Use particles (such as the Topic Marker, the Subject Marker, and Object Markers) wherever 


they normally should be used. It’s common when speaking informally to leave them off, but 


it's proper to return them to their natural habitat when speaking politely. 
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Use the polite forms of particles when you're able to. An example would be using “7|" 
instead of “Ol 7\|" (“to” or “from” a person — see Episode 8) whenever referring to someone 


“ 


who you should normally show respect to, such as a teacher (“A144 £!") or when saying 
“i mE!” Tt would be best to use “7H|" in these situations, or perhaps “O4|71|" if you're not 
certain, but it would be a bit impolite to use “SIE|(Aq),” which is casual. Another example is 


using “2t/at" for connecting words together, instead of the casual “(0|)@t” (see Episode 20). 


Good examples: 
SAA Sal ASS PLO. 


"I received a present from the teacher.” 


"I ate with a friend.” 
Bad examples: 
aA Sete AS ARO 2. 


"I received a present from the teacher.” 


This sentence is actually correct, and fine to use when speaking in a regular situation (since 
it uses the “~@" form), but it does not sound that polite because of its use of “2:" it should 


therefore not be used in any formal situation. 


There are other ways to sound polite as well, but these are the most basic and essential tips 


to follow. 

a es L| Ch” form 
You may have heard that the “~L|Cf” form (e.g. “Q/L|CH,” or “StL|Cf”) is only used in formal 
situations. While it's true that it is used in formal situations, it can also be used in regular 


situations when the speaker wants to sound a little extra polite — such as meeting people 


for the first time who are older than you, or for job interviews. Here’s how to conjugate it: 
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verb stem + HLIC}/SL|C} 


Just take the verb stem (the verb with the “Ch” removed) and add either “HL|Cf}” if it ends 


in a vowel, or “<L|C}” if it ends in a consonant. 


Take the verb “7[L},” “to go.” 
1. Remove the “Cf” > “7}" 
2. It ends in a vowel, so add “WLC” > “ZfL|Cf” 


Take the verb “HL},” “to eat.” 
1. Remove the “C}" > "GH" 


2. It ends in a consonant, so add “GL{Cf" > “HABLICf" 
The only exception is for verbs that end with “=” — in these cases, simply remove the “2.” 


Take the verb “A!C},” “to live.” 
1. Remove the “Cf” > “At” 
2. It ends in “=,” so remove it > “Af” 


3. Now it ends in a vowel, so add “wL|Cf” > “AfL|C}” 
This can work with any verb tense. Here are a few more examples: 


Let's try “7-C}” in the past tense (see Episode 15): 
1. Take the past tense of “7C},” without any additional conjugation > “ZFC” 
2. Remove the “Cf” > “ZE" 
3. It ends in a consonant, so add “GLICf" > “ZELICf" 


Note that all past tense forms will add “LIC” since all past tense verb stems end in “AA”. 


Let's try “HC}” in the future tense with “~ZIC}” (see Episode 16): 
1. Take the future tense of “ACH,” without any additional conjugation > “HAC” 
2. Remove the “Cf” > "Hil" 


3. It ends in a consonant, so add “GLIC}" > “HALSLICp’ 
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Note that all future tense conjugations using “~ZIC” will add “LIC.” However, there is 


=" . 
one more way to make the future tense, as we learned in Episode 16 


Let's try “HC}” in the future tense with “2/3 ZO|Cf” (see Episode 16): 
1. Take the future tense of “HC,” without any additional conjugation > “HE ZAOo|Ct" 
2. Remove the “Cf” > “HS Hol” 
3. It ends in a vowel, so add “wL|Ct” He A 


Aza 


ro 
a 
ti 


(or "4S BUCH") 
Here are some example sentences using the “~L|Cf” form 
Stal Ol] ZELI Cf. 
“I go to school.” 


Aras ol MSC. 


Iam using the computer 
"24 = E{(S) otCh” means “to use the computer 
Os 2585 HSC. 
"I exercised today.” 


"2. =(S) SHC” means “to exercise 


t=O ABO] HARES 


BASU MN? 
“Was the Korean test difficult?” 
230] 7-4 SS BlUCt 

“I'm going to a club and dancing 


“ 


"S34" means “a club,” and “23(S) 2=C}” means “to dance 


28 7 SS B BUC. 


I will go to a club and dance 


“Z4L|C” is another way to say “21 2}L|C}” (future tense), and is still polite. 
SAIC} Qo] Grom 


SASUC. 
"I hope that the food is 


to your liking.” 
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“OlO] SFCE’ means “to be to one’s liking (food)” — it literally means “to match the mouth.” 


Read over this lesson again, and practice making your own sentences using the “~L|C}" 
form. Being polite in Korean, when in the right situations, will earn you respect from others, 


and show Koreans that you appreciate and truly understand their culture. 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 22: “Because” 


There are a few ways to say “because,” and they're each a bit different. Let's go over the 


most important ones you should know. 
oI 
(noun /v.s. + 7|) + OAS + (oy / ofch 


This is the polite and standard way of saying “because.” If you only want to learn one 


way to say “because” from this lesson, then this is the one you're looking for. 


To simplify this form, just take a noun (or a verb turned into a noun using “7|") and add 
“I.” Then, depending how you're using it, add either “Oi” or a conjugation of “O|C}.” 
When used to connect sentences together (in the middle of a sentence), attach “Oj].” When 


you're ending the sentence with it, attach a conjugation of the verb “O|C}.” 


A= Os ApetOl 7] MFO] DAS SOP} a. 


“Because I am American, I like pizza." 


LYS! Stat Ol] 7E7| EO] OS VA ALOE He. 
“Because I go to school tomorrow, I need to sleep early today.” 


“OlAl" is an adverb that means “early.” 


L4 UY 2.0] oF! 
"It's because of you!” 
Using “I}=" after a person has a negative meaning. Instead of using “}@," use “thanks to~” 


— "thanks to~” is “Gl.” 


Ob tit EH SO] Ol] 2. 
"It's thanks to you, dad.” 


v.s. + (2)L{7If 


Take the verb stem and add “OL|7-" after a consonant, or “L|7-" after a vowel. This is an 


informal way of saying “because.” It’s not rude, but it shouldn't be used in polite situations. 
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7|ZAl0| FOlL[ 7 Bo] Bore. 

“Because Keykat is a bear, he has a lot of fur.” 

"2" means “a bear,” and “El” means “hair (not on the head).” 
7; SPHOLM AAS F S ACH. 

“Because I studied, I will do well on the test.” 


"X{a(S) a HCH" means “to do well on a test” ("AJH(S) HC” means “to take a test”). 


v.s. + (0{/Of/etc) + AT 


Take the verb stem and add “O}” or “O|” (etc), as normally added when conjugating the “2” 
form (see Episode 2 for how to conjugate the “@" form). This form is for connecting a 


cause and effect. 


tS BO] HOpAd WY} S242. 
“I'm full because I ate a lot of food.” 


“HH(7) $4 =Ct” means “to be full (not hungry).” 


AS ZAYO| Ot APA DIZ. 
m 


=. 
ae 

oO 
og 
ion 


ecause I sleep only a little.” 


T|S-Ct” means “to be tired.” 
H 


Me SApebAd ECHO] ZrOF SPLICT. 

"I have to go to the military because Iam a man." 

“TCH” means “the military.” 

When using “O|Cf” with this form, it becomes “O|2}A|" after a consonant, and “2}Aq" after a 


vowel. 


This form is also used in another way, but I won't cover that in this lesson. For now, just 


know that this form can be used to mean “because” when connecting a cause and an effect. 
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Intermediate Notes 


I'd like to go over a few more ways to say “because” in Korean. These are all intermediate, so please skip them if 
this is your first time learning the above material, as they will probably not be useful to you yet. 


v.s. + 7] Ol 
This form is less common. In addition to “because,” this form also has the feeling of “so.” 
Bort Le rABeW ATS ARC. 
“T invited a friend because my mother left.” 
“My mom left, so I invited a friend.” 
“Zl” is a more casual, spoken form of “7| Oj,” but has the same meaning. 


v.s. + efi 


This form is used to mean “because” whenever the reason is negative. In English, we might say “I’m tired 


because I exercised too hard.” This form can therefore be used to express regret. 


teeta SFO] SS SkCt. 


to 
ox 
iio 
oF 


“I was late for an appointment because I was doing my makeup.” 
Stet(S) SECH” means “to do makeup.” 
OF 


[o) 
QF Oj] S=Ct” means “to be late for an appointment.” 
Conclusion 


I recommend practicing these three ways of making “because” as much as possible. And if 


you only pick one, focus on the “U}”" form. 


— 


Ad, cho E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 23: “Ol]” and “O{|A{” 


In a previous lesson, I went over how to say “to” and “from” a person (see Episode 8). Today 
we'll learn how to say “to” and “from” a location, as well as “to” and “from” a time. While 


doing so, we'll also learn how to use the particles “Ol|” and “O{] Aq.” 


oll 


1. You can use “Ol|” to mean “to,” as in “to a /ocation," but not “to a person.” 


A= Fauld] 772. 


“I go to school.” 


Be] Lo] sta. 
“Come home quickly.” Or literally, “Come to home quickly.” Although English can sometimes 


leave out “to,” Korean will not leave out “O|” after a destination. 


2. You can also use “Oil” to show the location of where something or someone exists, 
such as with the verbs “Q/Cf” (“to exist”) and “S{Cf” (“to not exist”). This can translate 


to “at” or “in.” 


A= Sauld] 20/2. 


“Iam at school.” Or, “Iam in school.” Literally it means, “I exist in (or at) school.” 


MESO] ABO] Hog. 
“There are no pencils in the office.” 


“ARAL” means “office,” and “G2!” means “pencil.” 
Note that you can’t use the verb “O|Cf” with “O||” like this, since “O|Cf” means “to be,” as in 


“to be equal to.” The sentence “A|= StilOl] Q!0]12” would be correct, but “AE Stalol| 
0| 0] 2” would be wrong. 
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Oj] A 


1. You can use “Oi]A]" to mean “from,” as in “from a /ocation," but not “from a person.” 


A= OSHA 20/2. 


"I'm from America.” Or literally, “I came from America.” 


"(Bao Aol...” 
..from the hospital to home...” 


2. You can also use “Oj|A]" to mean “at” or “in” a location, whenever the verb following 
it is an action verb — for example, you might say “I study at school,” or “I study in 
the library.” Here, “study” is an action verb, so you use “Oj|A|" to show where the 


action is taking place. 


Ae EA HOA SHH. 
“I study in the library.” 


Je Fuld PS AOL. 


“He eats at school.” 


Ste FSA Ve] eLict. 
“Cheolsoo cooks in the kitchen.” 


"Ze H8t" means “kitchen.” 


1 Afete LAA, AfOR Re. 
“That person lives in L.A." 
Although the verb “AFC” (‘to live”) is an action, you can also use it with “Oj]” — this is just a 


special case that only applies to this verb, so it's optional. 
A AMES LAO] HOF. 


“That person lives in L.A." 


This means the same thing as the sentence above with “Oj Aq.” 
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#A| BE #Al7fA 


Using this form, you can say “to” and “from” a time. Just replace the “#" sign with a Korean 


number. 


“FAE{" is another word that you can use to mean “from,” but only when referring to a 
location or a time, and not a person. “7/}A|" means “until” or “(up) to.” 


1 AJ SLE} 3 ALDEAI. (“LAY" = “SEAL” 7 "3 Al” = “AAL’) 


| es 


“From one o'clock until/to three o'clock.” 


2 A| SEY 10 A\ EAI. (2 ALP = he)" rg "10 AI" = "Ot XI") 


“From two o'clock until/to ten o'clock." 


Conclusion 


The best way to get good at using “Ol|" and “Ol|A},” as well as “2#E{" and “7A,” is by 
practicing. Practice what you learn every day by making your own sentences, or by 


practicing speaking with a conversation partner. 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 24: Progressive Tense 


What is Progressive Tense? Here's an example: 


Aa SPOT 202. 

“Now I am studying.” 

The “am studying” part uses the progressive form. You can also think of the progressive 
form as the “~ing form” (I am ~ing’). It's used for talking about actions that are 


currently happening. 


verb stem + i Q/C} 


Add “11” to the verb stem, then add “Q/C}” and conjugate it. Make sure that the verb stem 


you use is only a regular verb stem in the present tense ("“HCt” would become “H"). 


S HO] 7hal 2012. 
"Iam _going to the park.” 
S 2" means “park.” 


OAS EHS ot Q0j2. 

“Iam preparing to move." 

“O|AFOFLCE” means “to move (houses),” and “Z=H|(S) ofCf” means “to prepare.” 

Although the progressive form is used for actions that are currently happening, those 
actions don’t have to be happening right at the very moment that you're speaking. In 
English, we could say the phrase, “I am preparing to move,” even if we're at a restaurant 
talking with a friend, even though we're not preparing to move whi/e we're eating at the 
restaurant. Because it’s an action that’s currently going on, we can use this form to express 
that. 
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“Iam setting up travel plans.” 
“O|oH" means “travel” or “a trip,” “A]S!" means “a plan,” and “Al| SCH" means “to set up.” 


O1A| SPOT MMH. 

“Yesterday I was studying.” 

In order to make the past progressive tense (e.g. this sentence), just conjugate the verb 
“QICE" at the end to past tense, but leave the original verb stem (here “S4o}C}") as is. You 


can also make any tense you'd like simply by changing the tense of “QICf” at the end. 


LS BAD WS Ada. 
“Tomorrow I will be doing cleaning.” 
"AIASECH” means “to clean (house, etc).” 


This sentence uses the future progressive tense, made by changing “Q/Cf” to future tense. 


Ie Sus Cra Qa] Bore. 
“He is not going to school.” 
"CHL|CR” means “to go (on a regular basis).” 


To make the negative progressive tense, change “QIC}" to “QIA| GCE” and conjugate it. 


Notes 


Korean uses the progressive tense less than in English. For example, we might reply, “I am 
going to the store,” if a friend asks us what we're doing, but in Korean it’s fine to use the 


present tense for things like these. 


Aa 7tAl Ol 7rQ. 

“Now I go to the store.” Or, “Now I am going to the store.” 

The present tense also functions like the progressive form, but only when it’s not important 
to express that the action is currently happening. Whenever you want to stress that the 


action is going on currently, use the progressive tense. 


If you're confused whether or not you should stress that an action is currently happening or 


not, just uses the present tense. 
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Conclusion 


The progressive tense is a great way to express that an action is currently going on, but the 
best way to know when and how to use it is through practice. Practice making a few 
sentences on your own using the progressive tense, and you'll find yourself using it in 


almost every Korean conversation. 


— 
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In English we can say “cat” when we mean “one cat,” or “cats” when we mean “more than 


one cat.” Korean also has a way to make nouns plural, and it’s even easier. 


noun + = 
Simple, huh! 
AFEt “a person” 
NaS “people 
All “a friend” 
AIDS “friends” 
ArL+Zt "a toy” 
AL} 2b “toys” 
erat a “something to study" 
Sra AS “some things to study" 


ocr 


In English, it's required to use plurals when the quantity is more than one. In Korean, “S” is 


only used to make a plural noun when you want to stress that there is more than one. 


All other times, it’s not necessary to change a noun into a plural, since a// Korean singular 


nouns can already act as plurals. 


e|7-et “a hair” or “hairs” (or “hair” as a plural) 
He|7PEtO| BO] Mito} 2. 
"IT lost a lot of hair.” 


“HHEA| CE” means “to fall out.” 
HSO| “a monkey” or “monkeys” 
LI= ASolS FOfoy. 


"I like monkeys.” 
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X| 274 “an eraser” or “erasers” 
AI PAS B77 kk? 


“How many erasers did you buy?” 


Notice that in these examples, it's perfectly clear that the speaker means the plural. It 
wouldn't be necessary to say “I lost a lot of Aairs." It would be strange to say “I like a 
monkey." Or, “How many eraser did you buy?” It’s not necessary to change regular nouns 


into plurals unless you want to stress that there are more than one in your sentence. 


However, any time you want to emphasize that there are more than one, feel free to use "3S" 


to make a noun a plural. 


Conclusion 


Learn how to use “S" to change a noun into a plural, but only use it when you think it’s 
necessary to show that there are more than one of something. However, don’t be afraid to 
use it — it’s still used often. But practice with it and you'll be using it in your Korean 


conversations in no time. 


— 


hs Hin 
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Learn Korean Ep. 26: “While” 


This lesson will cover how to say “while,” such as in the sentence, “I ate while running.” Or, 
"I ate while you talked.” English uses the same “while” for both of these, but Korean has two 
separate words depending on whether the same person is doing both actions, or different 


people are doing the actions. 

verb stem + (C)HA 
Take the verb stem and add "2444" if it ends in a consonant, or “HA” if it ends in a vowel. 
This form can be used only when the same person is doing both actions. You could use 
this form if you wanted to say “I ate while running.” However, you could not use this form if 
you wanted to say “I ate while you talked.” 
Le Bel HA YS Act. 


"I ate while running.” 


“EFe|C” means “to run.” 


HSS YOR YIe yo}, 


“I watched a movie while eating popcorn.” 


verb stem + (=) S2tOj 


Take the verb stem and attach “=” (for the present tense), then add “S@tOj|.” You'll often 
see this form used with the progressive tense (see Episode 24), but it can be used in any 


other tense you'd like. 
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This form can be used when different people are doing the actions. You could use this 
form if you wanted to say “I ate while you talked.” However, this form can also be used 


when the same person is doing both actions — just like the previous form. 
LAE Hat QE SO] AF O]OF7| SECT. 
"I ate while you talked.” 


Remember to state who is doing the action whenever the same person isn't doing both. 


AGS SE Sto] HEZS 7] ofA. 


“Don't use your cell phone while taking a test.” 


| Ql [oro] MS} Sth. 


tot 

ot 
+ yz 
vo 2 


phone call while in the bathroom.” 


Advanced Notes 


As this section is more advanced, it has been written in purple. Please skip this section if it is your first time 


learning “while.” There are two additional ways to say “while” in Korean. 
verb + 7} 


Take the verb and attach “7}.” By “verb,” I mean the original verb without any changes. This form also means 
“while,” and the difference is that this form is often used to state something that happened “while” the first 


action was taking place. 


SS ACHE ACHOAL BO ACH. 
“I fell down from the bed while I was sleeping.” 


“AICH" means “a bed" and “S0{A|C" means “to fall down.” 
AOAC ES FRC. 
“While I was walking I picked up some money.” 


Cf" means “to pick up.” 


verb stem + 1 YE B0]| 
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Take the verb stem and add “11" and "Ql" (this is using the progressive tense), then add “Oj.” The literal 
meaning of “3” is “middle,” so this literally means “in the middle of doing.” As such, it can also be translated as 


“while doing.” 


STO ARE SO AS7t RC. 
" 


got a phone call while studying.” 


Conclusion 


Skip the above purple section if this is your first time learning “while,” as the first two ways 
are really the most important ones to learn for now. Try making your own sentences with 
both of them; practicing what you study is the best way to become skilled at speaking 


Korean. 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 27: Verb endings (Part 1) 


In Korean, you can attach different endings to verbs in order to add extra meaning to the 
sentence. There are actually a lot of these, but this lesson will cover two of the most 


common ones. 


v.s. + Al/Z% 


Take the verb stem and add “A\|" if your sentence is casual, or “Z=" if your sentence is polite. 
Using this ending is like adding “right?” or “isn't it?” or “aren't you?" (etc) to the end of 
your sentence. You can use it to request confirmation from the listener. 

ALA]? 

“It's good, right?” 

“Ot(O|) QIK’ means “to be delicious,” but can be translated as just “good” (used for food). 


Of A Stal Ol] Qt Zk? 


“You didn't go to school yesterday, did you?” 


Ag & Hel Hal? 
“Eat a little faster, okay?” 


“22a E" means “a little more” (adverb). 
ASME SS HOR? 


“Cats hate water, don't they?” 


"41 0{ SELF" means “to hate.” 


v.s. + Y/U/2 


Take the verb stem and add “|” if your sentence is casual, or “|” if your sentence is 
polite. Using this makes your sentence almost like an exclamation, so you can use it for 


things that you're impressed with or surprised about. In English, if we want to emphasize 
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something we'd simply change our intonation, but Korean can also use this verb ending as 


well. 


BES! 


"It's really good!" 


HLS OF Z opya! 


“You're very good at Korean!” 


Sth 2. 


"IT didn't know that.” 


“You 


n 


tudied really hard!” 


“QAlo|" means “diligently,” or “hard” (adverb). 


Conclusion 


As always, practice what you're studying in order to really learn these concepts well. Our 


next lesson will also cover two more important verb endings in Korean. 
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Learn Korean Ep. 28: Verb endings (Part 2) 


This lesson will cover two more common verb endings that you can use in Korean to add 


extra meaning to your sentences. 


v.s. + LE/L} 2 


Take the verb stem and add “L}” if your sentence is casual, or “L}@” if your sentence is 
polite. This verb ending is only used with questions. When you use it, it gives the feeling 
that you're especially curious to know something. 

BEQLLb? 

"Is it good?" 

“Ot(O|) QLCF’ means “to be delicious,” but can be translated as just “good” (used for food). 


Hos SS + gpa? 


“Can you speak English well?” 


2-5 S210] ZL}2? 


“Did you go to school today?” 


SA eS CALEQ? 

“By chance did you eat?” 

“SA|" means “by chance” (adverb). 

“C ACh" is an extra polite form of “AC” that you can use when referring to people to 


whom you wish to show respect to. 
vis. + P/TR 


Take the verb stem and add “2” if your sentence is casual, or “iQ” if your sentence is 
polite. This ending makes your sentence like an exclamation, but is a much stronger 


exclamation than just using 4|(), which we learned in the last episode. You can use this 
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ending whenever you're surprised after realizing something. This ending can translate to 


something like “Oh really” or “Wow” in some cases. 


OQ 


"It's really good!" 


AM Zea. 
“Oh, he already left.” 


Cye} HOjAl wa. 
“Oh, he’s a college student.” 
“O|A|Cf" is an extra polite form of “O|Cf,” “to be.” 


Azo] F Bae. 
“There aren't any more pencils.” 


“Qa!” means “pencil.” 


I should also add that when using this verb ending with action verbs, attach “=” or 


"= 72" to the end instead of just “7” or “TR.” 


2M 7ALEz 2! 


“Oh, he's leaving already!” 


"JEA[CF" is simply the extra polite form of “7FCF" (7FLEF + "(Q)Al" = "ZEA|CP") for referring to 


people who you want to show extra respect to. 


Conclusion 


As always, practice what you're studying in order to really learn these concepts well. If you 


have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on YouTube. 


Good luck in your studies! 
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— 


a | 
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Learn Korean Ep. 29: “Let's” 


“ 


There are a few different ways to say “Let's” in Korean. In English, all we have to do is add 


“Let's” before a verb — “Let's go” or “Let's eat.” Before going over these, I should point out 
that in general, none of these are used in formal situations, or when you're trying to be 


extra polite. 


verb stem + A} 


This form is for casual speech only. If you're talking with your close friends, this would be 


the most appropriate form to use. 


Just take the verb stem and add “At.” 


a At. 


“Let's eat.” 
Bro A At. 


“Let's play outside.” 
"HE" means “outside.” 


#0| + “2” form 
This form can be used with anyone you're well acquainted with, and is fine even if they're 
older than you. Although it’s more polite than the first firm, avoid using it with people 


you're not very close to. 


Just add “Z0|" to the regular “@” form (in present tense). “ZO|" is an adverb that means 


“together.” 
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HO] 7}2. 
“Let's go together.” 


Ct to] ef Hoje. 
“Let's eat all together.” 


“Cf ZfO|" is an adverb that means “all together.” 


You can also remove the “2” when speaking with close friends in casual conversation. 


verb stem + (S/#) + AJC} 


This is the form most often taught in textbooks, but actually should be avoided. It can be 
used to close friends, or to people who are below you in status (such as a boss speaking to 
his or her employees). It doesn't have a polite feeling to it. Although I'm explaining this 


form to you, avoid using it. Instead, just be aware that it exists. 


Take the verb stem and add "S" if it ends in a consonant, or “H” if it ends in a vowel. Then 
add "X| ER 


AJZPSEACH. 


“Let's begin.” 


ef YSAIch, 
“Let's eat.” 


Conclusion 


Practice these lessons to improve. If you have any questions, feel free to send me a 


message through my web site or on YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 30: “Shall we?” 


When you want to ask someone else if they want to do something (or to ask yourself — 


“Shall I?"), there’s a simple form you can use. 


verb stem + (S/#) + 7(R) 


Take the verb stem and add "S$" if it ends in a consonant, or “=" if it ends in a vowel. Then 


add “7)}," and if you're speaking politely, a “@" to the end. 


Seana? 


“Shall we exercise?” Or, “Shall I exercise?” 


CrA| BSR? 


“Shall we meet again?” 


Ast aey 277}? 
“Shall we go to see a movie?” 
Since this sentence doesn't have the “@" at the end, it should only be used in casual 


situations, such as when speaking to a close friend. 


a Yenp 
“What shall we eat?” 


“" 


“I” is a shortened form of “FQ. 


Could 


This same form has another meaning, “could,” as in “Could he be at home?" Jhis is not the 
same “could” as when you're saying that someone Is capable of doing something. This is 


used whenever you're wondering about something. 


1 AHO| HO] MSMR? 


“Could he be at home?” 
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LY! ul 7} SQ? 


“Could it rain tomorrow?" 


ao 187g? 


“Could it really be so?” 


‘je 2 otal ASR? 


“What could he be doing now?" 


Conclusion 


Remember that this form has two uses: “Shall we?” (or “Shall I?”), and “could.” If you have 
any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on YouTube. Good 


luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 31: “Who” 


There are two ways to say “who” in Korean, depending on how it's being used. English has a 


wow 


similar concept — “who” and “whom.” “Who" is used when we're referring to a subject, and 


“whom” is used when we're referring to an object. 


ww 


+7" is similar to “who,” and “4-2” is similar to “whom.” 


+7} (Subject) 


wu 


Use “+=7}" whenever “who” is the subject of a sentence. 


+T7t MO 2? 
"Who did it?” 


+7 AO] 202? 
“Who is at home?" 


T7t EH AR0j2? 


“Who ate?” 


+= (Object) 


Use "4-51" whenever “who” is the object of a sentence (“whom”). This is essential to 
distinguish, because while English’s use of “whom” is slowly fading away, the difference 


Te 


between “+=-" and “4-7” is still strong in Korean. 
If you don’t know what an object is, look at the sentence, “I kicked the ball.” Here, “I” is the 


subject, “kicked” is the verb, and “(the) ball” is the object. The object is what receives the 


action of the verb. 


TTS UR? 


"Who did you meet?” 
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Te 


The above sentence would have a completely different meaning if you used “4-7}" instead. 
=7t GOR? 

“Who met him/her?” 

Instead of talking about the person you met, this sentence is asking who did the actual 


meeting. 


SRE MYBMOL2? 
“Who did you choose?” 


"A EHSOECE” means “to select” or “to choose.” 


In addition to being used whenever “who” (“whom”) is the object, “=” is also used in 


every situation where “who” is not a subject. 


+ BAOA| S01 SO Q? (not “+-7}") 
“Who did you ask that to?” 


EBSA SY O42? 
“Who did you hear that from?” 


FE O|OF7| RO}? 
“Who did you talk with?” 


This sentence would be only spoken in casual situations. 


Conclusion 
Use “+=7}" to mean “who” whenever it’s the subject, and use “4-=2” in all other situations. If 
you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 32: “Wanna” 


We went over how to say “want” and “want to” in Episode 3 (using “f!S}Ct" for “to want,” 
and “verb stem + 21 4!Cf” for “want to"); check out that episode, if you already haven't, 


before moving onto today’s new episode. 


This lesson will go over how to say a more casual version of “want to” (as in “I want to eat.”). 
In English, we can also say “wanna” (as in “I wanna eat."), and there's a similar way to say 


this in Korean too. 


verb stem + #/S + eH(Q) 


Take the verb stem, then add "3" if it ends in a consonant, or just "=" if it ends in a vowel. 


Then attach cH, and if you want to be a bit more polite, also attach a “&" to the end. 


This form is used in casual situations, but by adding a “®” it can be acceptable even when 
speaking with people who are older than you are. Still, it's best to avoid this form with 


people whom you aren't close with, in any formal situation, or when trying to be extra polite. 


BAS HSre. 


“| wanna eat kimchi.” 
AO] Beye. 

“| wanna go home." 
ChOojOj ES Alsretey. 


“| wanna start a diet.” 


"CfO|0/E" means “a diet,” and “A|AFOCT” means “to start” or “to begin." 


LS Sel Vol StAy Beha? 


“Do you wanna come to our house tomorrow and play?” 


Since the verb “SEt" (which means “to play” or “to hang out") already ends in a “=,” it 


simply becomes "“eH(£)" when used in this form. 
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This form works with sentences in the negative as well. You can check out Episode 7 to 
learn more about how to make negative sentences. 

ot Stay. 

“| don't wanna do it." 


This sentence would only be used in a casual situation with a close friend. 


Ol OH 7A] Sed? 
“Don't you wanna go on a trip together?” 


“Of e4(S) 7CH" means “to go on a trip.” 


Advanced Notes 
The grammar form is used to express something that the speaker wants to do, or /ntend's to do. However, the 
“intent” is not as strong as when using the form “verb stem + 24.1 SH(2)." To keep things simple, just consider 


this 2H(2) form as meaning “wanna” and you'll be alright. 
In addition, this form can only be used in the 18t and 24 person, and not in the 3 person (meaning that it 


cannot be used to talk about someone besides the speaker and the /istener); like all descriptions of feeling or 


emotion in Korean, this form can only be used for referring to yourself or the person who you're talking to. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Aw, cro E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 33: “When” 


The Korean word for “when” is “O12j]," and you can use it several ways. This is different than 
the “when” that you'd use if you were saying “When I was young,” or “When I go to school;” 


check out Episode 14 to learn about that (“verb stem + $/@ Il"). 


You can use “91X\|" when asking questions, such as in the example, “When will you go 


home?” 


rar 


21 A] OF] 2? 


“When is it?” 


AA! Vol F712? 


“When will you go home?” 


AAl SAS 12? 


“When will you do your homework?" 


You can use it at the beginning of a sentence, as in the above two examples, or directly 


before a verb (as an adverb). The meaning will be the same. 


Hol AA BAG 2? 
“When will you go home?” 


SAS AA! of 2? 


“When will you do your homework?" 
Let's look at a few more example sentences. 


1 S38 WM] S A027 


“When will you see that movie?” 
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a] A+B sttoj.2? 


“When did you meet Cheolsoo?” 


AA StS RR? 


“When did you do cleaning?” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 34: “Can” and “Can't” 


This lesson will go over how to say “can” and “can’t” in Korean. Specifically, this is for talking 
about things that a person is capable of doing, or not capable of doing. 


Can: verb stem + 


Can't: verb stem + 


Take the verb stem and add "S$" if it ends in a consonant, or “=” if it ends in a vowel. Then 


add =. Finally, attach the verb “Q/Cf” (to exist”) if you want to say “can.” Attach the verb 
“AC” (to not exist”) if you want to say “can’t.” 


n't eat it.” 


We Aol 


It's pretty straightforward. Let's look at some real example sentences 
ZRA 


a 21012? 


“Can you go to the restaurant tomorrow?” 
"XIE means “restaurant.” 


ojaet + yori 


SOAR. 
“Ask me if you can't understand.” 


“O| SH OFCE” means “to understand,” and “S0{'C}" means “to ask.” 
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— : 
ASE + ChD ByYojg, 


“Cheolsoo said that he can do it.” 


' = 
Can't: verb stem + 4] So}C} 
Here’s one more form to learn — a second way to say “can’t.” It’s a bit shorter and simpler. 


Take the verb stem and add “AI,” then add the verb “6}C}.” If the verb that you're working 


uk 


with is just the verb “o-C}” then all you have to do is change it to “3o}C}” and you're done. 


Zola. 


"I can't do it.” 


N= SUS THQ. 


"I can't speak English." (Literally this means “I can't do English") 


A 22S OA] BBLICH. 
dri 


"IT can't drink milk.” 
Additional Notes 


There is one more way to say “can’t” in Korean, and it's even simpler than the above two methods. However, 
because the rules to apply it are not simple, I'm putting it into a separate section. Feel free to read this section 


over if you're interested, but learn the above forms first. 
= + Pure-Korean verb 


Isn't that simple? Just add “2” before a Pure-Korean verb, and you're done. But what is a Pure-Korean verb? 
Check out the PDF lesson file for Episode 7, in which I go over this in more detail. If you already know what a 
Pure-Korean verb is, then feel free to use this form. 

a Tae 

“I can't go.” 


Wo. 
“I couldn't do it.” 
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Se & Sa Woe. 


“He said that he can't come today.” 


Conclusion 


Feel free to skip the above purple section if this is your first time learning how to say “can” 


and “can't,” as it contains more intermediate level information. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 35: “Where” 


Fortunately, there’s only one word you have to learn for “where,” but you might use it a bit 


differently depending on what particles are attached to it. 


oC | 


The word for “where” is just “O{C|,” and it's used whenever you're asking a question about 


“where” something is. 


OjL| 2? 
“Where?” 
Adding the “" at the end makes this sentence polite, but you can remove it when 


speaking to a close friend. 


OfC| ol] 7+2? 
“Where are you going?” 

This sentence literally means, “Where to are you going?” Notice that we added the particle 
“Ol after “O|C|.” However, this particle is actually optional; even if you don’t add “Oj,” it's 
still understood to mean the same thing. The following sentence would therefore mean the 


same thing: 


OC] 7}Q? 


“Where are you going?” 


ALA7} OJL] 21019? 
“Where is Cheolsoo?” 
Remember that although we’re not using the particle “Oi|" here, the sentence is understood 


to mean the same thing. 


O{EJO}A| HS7Q? 


“Where should we eat?” 


This literally means, “Where should we eat at?” If you're not familiar with the particle “O{|Aq,” 


check out Learn Korean Ep. 23: "Oj" and “Oj/A1". However, there’s another shortcut here too. 
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Remember how the particle “O||" is optional when used after “0{C|?” Well, it’s also optional 
here, but only the “0j|” part. Therefore, the following sentence would mean the same thing: 
OfC]AY 4S7Q? 


“Where should we eat?” 


OFC] OIA] AO] 2? 


“Where did you buy that?” 


Like before, this literally means, “Where did you buy that at?” 
gates HCAS 


EA SH 


90] 2? 
did you study Korean?” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 36: “I'll do it for you” 


In English, when we're doing something for someone else as a favor, we might say “I'll do it 
for you.” Korean has a special grammatical form which basically means this — “I'll do this for 


you as a favor.” 


verb stem + S/z2 + A(R) 


Take the verb stem and attach “S" if it ends in a consonant, or just a "=" if it ends ina 


vowel. Then attach “7||," and add “@" if you're being polite. 


2A. 

‘Tl do it.” 

As I said before, this form means that you're doing something as a favor for someone else. 
However, it doesn’t have to be a big favor (it can be something very small), and it doesn’t 


have to translate directly as “I'll do it for you” either. 


SAS SLSAlg. 
‘Tl help you with your homework.” 


“T Qt75Cf” means “to help” or “to assist.” 


LH7t Et Sl. 

‘T'll treat.” 

This literally means “I'll buy you food." Feel free to say this to all of your close Korean 
friends, and they'll love you. Just remember that you do actually have to pay if you use this 


phrase. 


But what if you want to say “I'll do it for you” in a more polite way? 


verb stem + 0{/Of/etc £2 AI( 2) 


First conjugate the verb like you would for the “@" form. If you're not sure how to do this, 


check out Learn Korean Ep. 2: Conjugating the ~@ form. Then attach “= 27/2," which 
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comes from the verb “£2|Cf.” “GS elCt’ means “to give,” and is a polite verb that shows 
respect to the person that you're giving something to (“Z=C}” is the regular verb for “to 
give”). You should use this form to people who are older than you, such as teachers or 


parents. 


Al7t of [SAL 
"ll do it for you.” 


Eo] SAA7L. 

"I'll wrap it up for you.” 

If you order something “to go” at a Korean restaurant, you'll likely hear this from the 
employee. 


"IZAtS-Cf” means “to wrap up.” 


Cf SSAIQ. 


‘Tl take it to you.” 


This sentence is a bit different than the form above, but simply uses “&e|Cf” as a more 


wou 


polite replacement for the word “4=C},” “to give.” 
"ZtCh” means “to have” or “to hold,” and "“ZtC} £2]Ct” means “to take (to someone).” The 


less formal version would simply be “ZfC} 4=Cf.” 


verb stem + 0{/O}/etc 4C} 


This isn't necessarily an advanced concept, but I've written it in purple since it doesn't appear in the 
video version of this lesson. This form, “verb stem + 0{/O}/etc 4=C},” has the same meaning as the 


form above, “verb stem + 0{/O}/etc Ee|Cft’ - “EL elf” is simply a more polite form of the verb “4=C} 


for use when you are the giver (not for describing someone else giving something to someone). 


With that said, feel free to use the form “verb stem + O|/O}/etc 4=C}” with any friends, or in any 
informal situation. Do not use it to older people, or in formal situations, as it is not especially polite, 
but it is also not especially rude either, since you can use this with a “@." Its politeness is equivalent 


to the first form we learned, “verb stem + $/# + 7||(@).” Here are just a couple of examples. 


LH7t OH BAL. 


‘T'll do it for you.” 
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At BAL. 
‘Tl treat.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AW, chlo E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 37: “F.Y.I." 


In English, if you want to say something that you believe the listener doesn't already know, 
you can say something like “F.Y.L” or “For your information,” or even “Just so you know." 


Korean has a simple way to express all of the above. 


Even if you don’t end up using this form yourself, you're going to hear it used by others 


often. 


verb stem + AE(R) 


Take the verb stem and attach “77,” then add a “@” when you're not talking with a close 
friend. However, you should be careful when using this form at all. It can come off as rude if 
not used in the right situations and without the right attitude. But with close friends, go 


ahead and use it as you would in English. 


In addition, the intonation you say this with will be very important. Using a rising 
intonation can come across as rude or condescending, but using a falling intonation can 
be acceptable in most situations where you're simply /nforming someone of something 
you believe they might not already know. 7o hear intonation for the following sentences, 


watch the video that accompanies this lesson. 


OFLA. 
“Uh, no it's not.” 
You could also translate this as “For your information, it isn't,” but really, the form is more 


of just the feeling of “F.Y.I.” than it is the actual literal translation. 


HI7} OS APEO|AE 2. 


“Just so you know, I'm an American." 


H= SAS BHOSAEL. 


“For your information, I hate fish.” 


| 


“AHAT" means “(dead) fish.” If it's still alive and swimming, you would say “3117|.” 
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Pe] Ata MAEL. 


“For your information, we're dating.” 
"Xt|C" means “to date (as a couple).” 


LYSFE Sot] RAE. 


“Just so you know, I'm going to be working from tomorrow." 


YE! 
“No thanks!” 
This is a rude way to reject someone. If you try to talk to a pretty girl and get this, well, I'm 


sorry. But at least you understood it, and that’s the most important thing... right? 
Conclusion 

Again, be careful when using this form, as it can sound rude if used with the wrong 

intonation or in the wrong situation. But as long as you pay attention to what you're 


actually saying before using it, there’s nothing to worry about. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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There are a few different versions of the word “what” in Korean. Let’s take a look at each of 


them. 


2Q (formal) / J (informal) 


The two most common ways to say “what” are 


you're speaking informally. 


if you're speaking formally, or “3,” if 


When used as a subject, you'd simply add the Subject Marker, and when used as an object, 


the Object Marker. 


Subject: 
FH0| / 7} 


Object: 
2a2/2 


FHS FARSI 


"What did you eat?” (Formal) 


2] O10}? 


= 1K 


“What did you eat?” (Informal) 


FAO] SAMA? 


“What's the problem?" (Formal) 


A7t EA OQ? 
“What's the problem” (Informal) 


TOW? 
“What are you doing?” 
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TH and & 
Here are two additional ways to say “what.” Both of these are slang. 


“TH” is a common slang variation. When using this one, it’s most common to leave off the Object Marker, but 
not leave off the Subject Marker. 


Hol? 
“What are you doing?” 


7} 1A] 274? 
“What's so funny?” 


“M" is a variation of “OY,” and means the same thing, but is a dialect variation from the city of At. 


Boke? 
“What are you doing?” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


—— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 39: “Don't” 


You have several options if you want to say “don’t” in Korean. 


verb stem + A| GLC} 


Take the verb stem, then add “A,” and the verb “ZC}.” This is the basic grammar format for 
telling someone “don't,” but you can't leave it alone as it is. Remember that you'll have to 


conjugate the verb “ZC” in order to use it as a command. 
By conjugating “2Ct,” we get a few different varieties. 


Polite: 
verb stem + A| OFA] 2 


“Please:” 


verb stem + A] BORZEA| 


Casual: 
verb stem + A| O}(2) 


The polite way of saying “don’t” is also the most common. The second way means “please 


don't.” The third one, “~A| OF" or just “~A] Of,” can only be used in casual situations. 


Ale Alzfora] OF Al 2. 


“Don't start now.” 


A127 #2] Bol7prx| BOPEAl A. 
“Please don’t walk so fast.” 


"Z40{7- CF" means “to walk (somewhere).” 


SEA] Of! 


“Don't!” 
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ACh AOR. 
“Don't stare (at me).” 
“AqChEIC” means “to stare.” 


Al7t FOr QE SLO AoHopr] OFA] 2. 
“Don't interrupt me while I’m talking.” 
“Aro OFCE” means “to interrupt.” Check out Episode 26 to learn about how to use “while.” 


However, I should note that in general, when you're speaking in any formal situation where 
you want to be extra polite, you probably wouldn't say “don’t” at all; just like in English, 


“don’t” can come across as rude in some cases. 


Advanced Notes 
So what if you want to say “don’t” in a more polite situation without coming across as rude? Here’s just one way: 
verb stem + (©)A|H Ot SILC}. 
Take the verb stem and attach “A|H” if it ends in a vowel, or “GO A| HA" if it ends in a consonant — the “A|” is an 
honorific particle — then add “?t =]L|Cf,” which means “it's not okay.” This together means “it's not okay if you~,” 


and can sometimes be used in more polite situations. 


A\SOLABE AWS AQAA Of BUCH. 


‘I'm sorry but, you can’t take photographs.” 


Conclusion 


Remember to be careful when saying “don't,” if you're in any kind of formal situation, or if 


you're required to be extra polite. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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— 


a | 
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ot = “why” 
0] 37 = “how” 
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v 


Both “2H” and "0/2" are adverbs, so they're used before a verb. Let's first take a look at 


how to use “2H.” 


of 2? 
“Wh 2" 


Remember that if you were to leave the “&” off at the end, this would become a casual 


sentence. 


OH OF S012? 
“Why didn't you do it?” 


Of SBt7+RQ? 

“Why are you running away?” 
“tf B7ECt” means “to run away.” 
Of 12174) AYZbOL A]? 

“Why do you think that?” 


"12|" literally means “in that way," so it can translate simply as just “that.” 


Now let's look at how to use “0{ 27.” 


01 S412? 


“How?” 


Of SA] RL? 
“How did you do it?” 


HOA Sal 7X] BAL ZB == QB? 
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“How can | go from my house to the school?” 


SA] S2fopA 2? 

“What do you think?” 

This sentence literally means “how do you think?” But “0|7|" is used whenever you're 

asking someone's opinion on something. This is simply the standard way of doing it. Here, 
oO 


you wouldn't use "+" for “what,” or the sentence would sound awkward to a Korean. You 


can just remember this as a special case. 


ats OSA 1S] J ore? 
“How do you speak Korean so well?” 
Remember that “127” means “in that way.” However, it can also translate as “so,” such as 


in “so good” or “so well” (as in the above example sentence). 


Advanced Notes 


Although “2H means “why,” if you watch the video for this episode again you might notice that even though 


Billy says “2H" the translated text is “what?” 
First of all, “2H” only has one meaning — “why.” 


However, depending on the context, simply saying “2H(2)" on its own can translate to English as “what” in order 


to create a more natural sounding translation. 
“Ql” will only be translated to “what” when asking the reason why someone is doing something. In the video, 
Keykat is poking Billy, so he asks “why (are you poking me)?” In natural English, this would translate simply as 


“what (do you want)?” 


Another similar situation is when someone is staring at you without speaking. In English we might ask “what 


(are you looking at)?” But in Korean, they will ask “why (are you looking at me)?” and simply use “2H(2)?” 


Conclusion 


There shouldn't be anything too tricky in this lesson. “2H” means “why” and “0|271|" means 


“how.” 
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If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AW, chlo E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 41: “Almost” 


There are two ways of saying “almost” in Korean, and which one you'll use will depend on 


what It is that you want to say. 


(On purpose) 742| 
(By mistake) verb stem + 2/S "4o}C} 


To say “almost” when something was not by mistake, use “74{2|" as an adverb. An example 
would be when saying “to almost be finished” or “to almost be ready” or “to almost be 


anything." 


Me AL] Sty AreQLict. 
‘Tam almost a Korean.” 
If you loved Korea more than anywhere, ate only Korean food, and spoke only in Korean, 


but weren't a Korean by blood, I suppose you could say this sentence. 


AQ] Zora. 


"It is almost the same.” 


SAS AL] Cr ROHR. 
"I almost finished all of my homework.” 


"CF" is an adverb which means “all.” Therefore, “7{2] Ef’ means “almost all” or “almost 


completely.” 


If you want to say that something almost happened, or you almost did something by 


mistake or accidentally, there's a different form you'll use. 


Take the verb stem and add "2" if it ends in a vowel, or “S" if it ends in a consonant. Then 


attach the verb “#4 o}C},” which means “to almost.” Finally, conjugate it. 


Se wigoig. 


“I almost died.” 
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Stil Ol] Se Zr WSWO] 2. 


4 
"T 


almost couldn't go to school.” 
WAS Se wigole. 
“I almost missed the bus.” 
"= %|Ct" means “to miss (an opportunity, etc).” 


Qs AO] ALY Htoj 2. 
"I almost got hit by a car today.” 


"KpOl] ALO] CF’ means “to be hit by a car.” 


Conclusion 


For things that are “almost” on purpose use "742|," and for things that are “almost” by 
accident, use “verb stem + 2/S #Hopcf.” 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 42: “EIL| 7" & “IG” 


Let's learn two new forms that both share a common part — “Ell.” 
v.s. + B/S AUR) 


This means “because” (or “so/therefore”), and is used when you're talking about the future 
(similarly to how ~Z1CF or ~=/S ZO|Ct is used). It looks similar to the regular "~L|7/f" 


form, which | cover in another lesson (Episode 22: “Because’). 


uOou 


Take a verb stem and add "=" if it ends in a vowel, or “S" if it ends in a consonant. Then 
attach “El|L|7t" if it’s in the middle of a sentence. If you're using this at the end of a 


sentence then you can attach “El|L|7t," or “El|L|77}” when speaking politely. 


Os HS AU CUS Ala 7pA RQ. 
“It will rain today, so bring an umbrella.” 


"OA" means “umbrella,” and “7FA| 21 7FCt" means “to take (and go).” 


Ase U7E HS SAS ALAN. 
“Because even if you leave now, you're already too late.” 


"S=Ct" means “to be late,” and is often used in the past tense, such as this example. 
v.s. + 2/3 Fa (2) 


This means “but” (or “though"), and is also used when you're talking about the future. 


uOou 


Take a verb stem and add "=" if it ends in a vowel, or “S" if it ends in a consonant. This 
form is used to end a sentence or statement, so it won't appear in the middle of a single 


sentence. You can use “@I! G4," or “EG 2" when speaking politely. 


Ofte eAlEy 


“But it won't be.” 
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L7F 2 AlZHO= Vol RS Ae L. 


“But | won't be home at that time.” 


Advanced Notes 


You can actually also use EE in the middle of a sentence (this is because ©IG| is actually composed 
of + O|Ct + the 4] form), but it's typically used at the end of a sentence because of its 


usage/meaning. 

The idea of using it is this: your sentence sounds incomplete when using 4] (just as it would when 
using the 4 form), as if there's something that would go after it. This is why it's most often used at 
the end. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— AU, cee E vel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 43: Possessive Marker 


You've probably seen and used the Possessive Marker before many times, but let’s go over 


it in a bit more detail. 
“O| uw 


The Possessive Marker acts kind of like an “apostrophe s" in English (‘s), in that it shows that 


someone or something belongs to someone or something else. 


Although it's written “|,” whenever it's used as the Possessive Marker, it's pronounced “Oj.” 
However, if you really want to, or if you forget, you can still pronounce it “©],” it's just less 


common. 
Let's look at some examples: 


A Q| Arse At 
“my car" 

2 Aveo) 2/24 
“Mr. Kim's job" 


"AlO1" means “job” or “occupation.” 
"R{2|" (“my" — polite) can also be, and is more often, shortened to “Ai.” 


“LFQ|" (“my" — for casual situations when speaking to people you know who are the same 


age as you or younger), can also be shortened to “LH.” 


“L{ 2," (“your” — for casual situations when speaking to people you know who are the same 
age as you or younger), be shortened to “4.” However, because “|” sounds so similar to 
“LH,” more often you'll hear “|” pronounced as “L|" instead. In writing, it will still be written 
“ul 
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The Possessive Marker can also be used to connect two nouns, even though it might not 


directly mean that one necessarily owns the other one. In this way, it can translate to “of.” 


Mao] By 


“the power of love” 


But if this seems a bit confusing, feel free to just translate it as an “apostrophe s” like 


before, and you'll still get a translation that at least makes sense. 


Mao] & 


“love's power” 


Here are some more examples: 


SEO SAS SOAR. 


"I helped my younger sibling do their homework.” 


SHU] AHS SO SMR. 
"I carried the old lady’s bag.” 


“3S 0{ £e]Ct” means “to carry (for someone).” 
Advanced Note 
You might sometimes see combination words in Korean — words built from two words 


smashed together into one. In these, you'll often find a lone “A” directly between them. 


There are tons of words like this, but here are just a couple of examples: 


Whenever you see a “A” between two words, such as in the two cases above, know that the 


"X." is actually a contraction of “°|.” 
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“OFSH EE" > “Of cH | Hr" 


The “A" is there because originally there was a “©|" separating the two nouns. You'll see 


words like these quite often in Korean. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 44: “How to” 


Let's learn how to say “how to,” such as in the sentences “I know how to use chopsticks” or 
“I know how to sing.” There are several ways to say “how to;” let's talk about the most 


common two ways. 


v.s. + 2/S 3 SCh/fe2C} 


Let's look at the first way of saying “how to.” Take the verb stem and add “2” if it ends ina 


au 


vowel, or “S" if it ends in a consonant. Then attach “%.” Finally, conjugate the verb “S&C” if 


you know, or “G=Ct" if you don’t know. 


MAAS SS Seta. 
“I don't know how to ride a bicycle.” 
"KM 7|(S) EFC" means “to ride a bicycle.” 


ATS SB OAR? 


“Do you know how to use chopsticks?” 


“FA7EEE" means “chopsticks.” 

Oj SAl v.s. + SA] SCH/BSCH 
Let's look at the second way of saying “how to.” Take the adverb “0{7|" (“how’). Then 
take the verb stem and attach “=A|." Finally, conjugate the verb “SFC” if you know, or 


“ =C}" if you don’t know. 


SA! 7r=Al SOPk. 


“I know how to go there.” 


Of SA] SOF SHEA] SctA. 
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“I don't know what I need to do.” 


Oo] OBA AEA OQ? 


“Do you know how to use this?” 


ou 


"0|A" is an abbreviation of “O|AS 


Advanced Notes 
The following information is recommended for intermediate level learners or higher. 
vis. + 2/S SB SC} [Part 2] 


This form has one additional use. Literally, it means the same thing as we learned, but you might see it used in 


the following way: 
dAS ES S OQ? 
Literally: “Do you know how to eat kimchi?” 


Meaning: “Do you like kimchi?” 


“EC ACh" is the honorific form of the verb "HC" (“to eat”). 
vs. + = HAS) SC/2Sct 


“AFEH” means “way” or “method,” so this literally means “do you know the way to~” or “do you know the 


method of~." Its meaning is similar to the two we learned above, but its usage is a bit more formal. 
0] 47S DAE SAS OAR? 
Literal: “Do you know the way to fix this computer?” 


Meaning: “Do you know how to fix this computer?” 


A shortening of "2H" is just "1," though its usage is less common. 
J 


aS = 
7S ME 


“the way to use chopsticks” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 45: Make & Let 


Let's learn how to say “make” and “let” in Korean. For example, how to say “I let him eat” or 


“| made him eat.” 


v.s + Al] SEC} 


This form can mean either “to make” or “to let.” Which one it is will be clear from the 


context of the sentence. 
Take the verb stem and add “|,” then conjugate the verb “o}Cf.” 


SOA; ZSAS AAl OFA] Of. 
“Don't let the puppy eat chocolate.” 
Although you could translate this as “don’t make the dog eat chocolate,” in this context it 


probably makes more sense for it to be “let.” 


Ly 7p SE Bor ofa] Of. 


“Don't make me say it again.” 


v.s + Al ofECt 


This form is made in the same way as the one above, but with the verb “2=Ct" attached to 
the end. You can learn about how to use the verb “ol==Ct” (to do as a favor’) in another 


one of my lessons (Episode 36: “I'll do it for you”). 


KX & AtAl OFFAL. 


“Please let me sleep.” 


“ze “ 


is an abbreviation of "2a." 
E|M|S S + LAL HEMI. 


Literal: “Please let me be able to watch TV." 


Meaning: “Please let me watch TV." 
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v.s + Al GESCH 
This form means only “to make,” and it even uses the verb “ZISCt" (to make"). 
Take the verb stem and add “||,” then conjugate the verb “GtSC}.” 


Ate Stal S201. 
“| made Cheolsoo get angry.” 


"StLECE"” means “to get angry.” 


AS Ol MPA BS M01. 
“| made my friends fight.” 
"Mt-2EE" means “to fight.” 


Remember that all of these verbs are action verbs, and not adjectives or descriptive verbs. 


Advanced Notes 
I'd recommend only reading these advanced notes if you are at an intermediate level or higher. 
A|7|Ct 


"X|7| Ef" is a verb which means “to make” or “to let” in and of itself. It can be used as a replacement for the verb 
“OFC” (“to do”). 


2s Al7 ict 


“to make someone work" 


S285 Al7|Ct 


“to make someone do cleaning” 
For all other situations other than replacing the verb “SC,” use one of the forms learned above. 


In addition, “H|At(B) Al7|Ck" means “to order a pizza." 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSo E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 46: “In order to” 


Let's learn how to say “in order to.” A couple of examples would be “in order to buy a 


house, | need money” or “I went to school in order to study.” There are two ways to convey 
this in Korean, depending on what the verb that follows this form is. 


v.s + 7| SloH(Al) 


Take the verb stem and add 7|, then add |S}. The AJ afterwards is optional, if you're using 
an action verb after it. Otherwise, just use ?|6H. 
You can use this form whenever you'd like to mean “in order to.” 
Me SHO] SHA Star di] Zf0} 2. 
“| went to school in order to study.” 
AS At7| 215 =| 


Hee. 
“| need money to buy a house.” 


BH QotCt means “to be necessary” and is a descriptive verb, therefore use the Subject 
Marker (9|/7}) after the noun you need, and not the Object Marker (S/S). 


v.s + (2) 
Take the verb stem and add © 4 if it ends in a consonant, or G1 if it ends in a vowel. 


This form also means “in order to” but can only be used with verbs that convey motion 
(such as 7FCt and 2Cf, among others). 


Se AY tA Z£01 2. 
“| went to the store to buy bread.” 


Sess STO ROHL. 


“| came to study Korean.” 
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Advanced Notes 


I'd recommend only reading these advanced notes if you are at an intermediate level or higher. 


Take the verb stem and add &&. 


vs. + FE 


This is one more way to say “in order to,” but also has a bit of a different translation. It could also translate as 


“so that,” such as “so that | can study” or “so that he can be happy.” It's used most often in more formal, or 


written Korean, including speeches. 


At SBS + ULE... 


“So that | can study” 


“So that he can be happy” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 47: “I think” 


Let's go over two ways to express thinking in Korean. 
Plain Form + i) A#ZS-C} 


Take the Plain Form of a verb (watch “Learn Korean Ep. 17” for a review of this) and attach 
a1, then the verb *42fO-E}, which means “to think.” 


This form is a literal translation of “think,” but can be used in any situation. 


It is not the most casual way of expressing thoughts, but will grammatically always be 


correct. Therefore it is the most versatile. 


A= Sts O| OCHA Bray 2. 


“| think that Korean is difficult.” 


MO] SS APZO|AED WZoH.2. 


= 
oOo 


1 


“| think that the teacher is a good person.’ 


S+7t O]= Ol] ZChal BZtoy 2. 


“| think that Cheolsoo went to America.” 
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Verb stem + 2/t A ZL} 


Take the verb stem and conjugate it as you would conjugate an adjective — this will vary 
depending on some types of descriptive verbs. For most verbs, this is the verb stem with 


added if it ends in a consonant, or - added if it ends in a vowel. 


This second way is more common for conversation and sounds a bit more natural. However, 
this one does not literally translate as “think” — instead it translates to “it seems” or “it Is like.” 
But for speaking purposes, this is the most common and most useful way of expressing an 


opinion. 


Al EI7F OL O] LEZE AL Or. 


“| think my friend already left.” 


7{ is a shortened form of ZH, and L}7-Ct means “to leave.” 


Qsk BO 2 A ZO. 


“| think today is really cold too." 


A1E0| Sty APEC A BRO. 


“| thought he’s Korean.” 
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Advanced Notes 


I'd recommend only reading these advanced notes if you are at an intermediate level or higher. 


The second method, v.s. + 2/L 2 ZCt, can also be used with future tense verbs. 


2A Zoe. 


“| think | will do it.” 


AS 7 Zor. 
“| think it will be hot.” 


Verb stem + 2/t/8/2 3 St 
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Take the verb stem and conjugate it to any tense you'd like (for present tense, add 2 or L to the verb stem, 


and for future tense, & or =). Then attach &, and finally conjugate the verb 2C} (“to know’). 


This form is common in conversation, but is recommended for intermediate speakers of Korean as it is more 


difficult to construct. This also means “I think,” though literally it actually translates as “| Know that.” As such, it 


can be used to mean either “think that” or “know that;” which one it is will depend entirely on context, but in 


context will not be confusing. 


ots Atetel SB ARO 2! 


“| thought you were Korean 


" 


WS SS Sed... 


“| thought he’d come tomorrow...” 


127] & S AR! 


“| knew you'd do that!” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU ceo E vel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 48: Something, Somewhere, and Someone 


wu 


Let's go over how to say “something,” “somewhere,” and “someone.” There are actually two 


ways to say each of these, but you can get away with using just one. 
SHUM, HEIL, +ae7t 


For “something,” you can use 2 2! 7} (formal) or 27} (casual). However, #7} is used a lot 


more commonly, so I'd recommend using this instead, but be aware of FQ °l7} as well. 


Ht FRR? 


"Did you eat something?” 
For “somewhere,” you can use Of El 7f. 


OF EI7PO] Mae? 


“It must be somewhere, right?” 
And finally, for “someone,” you can use =Z7. 


Tor MO. 


“Someone did it.” 
And that's all! If you're learning Korean for the first time, you can stop reading this lesson 


here. Beyond here lies intermediate lesson material, and a second way to say “something,” 


“somewhere,” and “someone.” 
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#4, 1, 7 /e7k 


These are the second set of words. They should look familiar, as they're actually the same 


wow 


words used for “what,” “where,” and “who.” 


For “something,” you can use 7. 


But before going further, we need to talk about emphasis. The emphasis on the sentence 
will be different when saying 7{ to mean “what” and when saying 4 to mean “something.” 


The same applies to “where” and “who" as well. 


TH ROHL? 

“What did you do?" 

Here, we are emphasizing 44. The resulting 4 means “what.” 

Whenever your emphasis is on the word ‘H, OC, or +7/++7F, their meanings will remain 


wou 


“what,” “where,” and “who.” 


Changing the emphasis away from 4, and putting it onto the verb, will change it into 


“something.” 


7 HOl 2? 
“Did you do something?” 
Koreans hearing these two sentences would easily notice the difference between the 


emphases, and understand the sentences differently. 
For “somewhere,” you can use O{C]. 


O{E] ZtOj 2? 


“Did he go somewhere?” 


O{L] Z{0] 2? 
“Where did he go?" 
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For “someone,” you can use += or +7} (75 when it is used as a subject, or +7" when it 


is not the subject). 


+7t ROL 2? 


“Did someone do it?" 


=F BELO 2? 
“Did you meet someone?” 


+7 ROR? 
“Who did it?” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 49: Intention Words 


Let's cover a few important adverbs that you can use in your Korean sentences. 
In vain 749] 
Although “in vain” is not a common adverb in casual English, it is perfectly normal in Korean. 


Doing something #45] means that you've wasted your time doing it, or you're expressing it 


was pointless to do it to begin with. 


Hol Ath] 2! 
“You bought it in vain!” 
This could also translate as “you wasted your money on that” or “you didn't need to buy 


that.” 


O1A| Ho] SAS WOOL. 
"| did my homework in vain yesterday.” 
Perhaps you could say this if you arrived at school after doing homework all night, only to 


find out the assignment was cancelled. 
On purpose 2424 
Another way to translate this adverb is “intentionally.” 


Bey ASAI? 


“You did that on purpose, right?” 
S40| Bey S77 AS OF MOQ. 


"My younger sibling didn't do the dishes on purpose.” 


4474 X|(S) StCt means “to do the dishes.” 
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On accident #4 = 
You could also translate this adverb as “accidentally” or “by accident.” 


Al7t BFS HERO 2. 


“| threw it away on accident.” 


dee 184 Sola. 
"| said that by accident.” 


Advanced Notes 
I'd recommend only reading these advanced notes if you are at an intermediate level or higher. 
EHO 
This word comes from 2|& (“intention”) and 2| £4 (“intentional”). 


°| AO translates as “intentionally” and can be used in all of the same situations as 24741, but has a more 


formal feel to it. It would be most appropriate for writing, or for formal speaking such as a speech. 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 50: Or 


The word “or” can be expressed in a few ways, depending on how you're using it. Let's look 


at the most common ways. 
O-L|H 


Saying “or” using this is very simple. You can place it between two nouns, or between two 


sentences, just like in English. 


Using Of[L|"H means that you are offering more than one choice to the listener. It's as if 


you're saying, “You can choose this, or you can choose that.” 


X| OFL|H Se 


“me or Chul-soo” 


B AG Q? OFLA Of A 74 O2? 


f— 
“Are you going to go or not?” 
Notice how OfL_|H comes after a complete sentence in the above example. In English, we'd 
connect the two sentences together (or sometimes with a comma between them), but in 


Korean it’s more common to connect two options in separate sentences using OFL| A. 


HO] Bey 2? OLA Fol RSch2? 


“Do you want to go together, or stay at home?” 


OF SO] OQ? OFLA Bold] 2? 


“Is ita boy, or a girl?” 


You could use the above example when asking someone the gender of their new child. 


(O])Ut 
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To use this one, take a noun and add Lt if it ends in a vowel, or O|L+ if it ends in a 


consonant. 


But this way is different than OFL| FH. 


First, this way can only be used between nouns. 


Second, using (Ol)Lt is not for presenting choices. Instead, it is used when saying “or 
something” or “whether or.” Although it translates as “or,” it is used whenever the person 
you are talking to is not required to make a choice. Let's see some examples, then I'll 


explain further. 


AILp 14 


“me or Chul-soo” 


SOLt FS 7A. 


“I'll eat bread or something.” 


UtS Olt OFAWS Aa HO/Q. 


“| want to eat fruits or vegetables.” 


Notice in the above sentence, it’s not presenting two options that someone needs to 
choose from. In fact, the speaker would be okay eating either fruits or vegetables, or even 
both. This is how (0|)Lt is different than OFL| A. 


Ute OFLA OFS Fat VOL. 


“| want to eat fruits or vegetables.” 


In the above sentence, the speaker would not want to have both. The speaker is expressing 
that he or she is choosing between only one of the options. If the speaker were to eat fruits, 


then he or she would not want to have vegetables, and vice versa. 


ROLLE APA LQ. 


“Buy some clothes or something.” 
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AOltt AAS SSI 


“Should we put on ham or kimchi or something?” 


Advanced Notes 
v.s. + AL 
Although (0])Lt is exclusively used for connecting nouns, 71Lt can be used for verbs. 


Take the verb stem and add 7{t. Its usage is the same as (O|)Lt. 


“Study or play.” 


St Ol] 7FALE AY PHO 7PQ. 


“I'm going to school or the library.” 


lho 
rlo 
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S2 means the same thing as OtL|G, but is Sino Korean (it comes from Chinese) and is a bit more formal than 


OFL|H: as such, it is less common than OfL|H. However, both are fine to use. 


so 
AA BS 74H 


“lies or truth” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


——— 


AU, cho E yt! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 51: Like 


1 


I'm not referring to the verb SOFOtCf, “to like,” but am talking about “to be similar to.’ 


There are several ways to express “like” depending on how you're using it. 
2t/at BC 


Take a noun and add &t or 1} (2 after a vowel and | after a consonant). Then add the 


verb ZC, which means “to be like.” 

Ly Y2pe Lj Qt Zot. 

“leven think like you.” 

Remember that using 4] is rude, and is only acceptable when talking to someone your same 


age or younger, and only to people with whom you have a close relationship, and not to 


people who are older than you or you are not well acquainted with. 
2t/at SAC 
You can also add = to the beginning of 2Ct to mean “just like” or “exactly like.” 


A140] 2O| Ly Qa ZO}. 


“Chul-soo's clothes are just like mine.” 
2t/at |S ofCf 
You can also use the verb H|S}C} instead of Et, which means “to be similar to.” 
SSat = 7|7; HoH Q. 
“My height is similar to my younger sibling.” 


7| means “height.” 


Ae 
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But what if you don’t want to just say that something is like something else? What if you 
want to say that something does something like something else, or is a certain way like 


something? 


Take a noun and add 41&. 41% will replace whatever other marker you may have had there 
before, such as the Topic Marker, Subject Marker, or Object Marker. 412 means “like” or 
“as,” but can be followed by any verb (descriptive or action verb) you'd like. It can be used 


in a variety of different ways. 


LH LIME SESiA] StOh. 


“I'm not as smart as you." 


Sore Flat 20}. 


“| want to be like my mom." 


Advanced Notes 


Note that (0])@ can be used in place of 2t/a}. 0|& after a consonant and & after a vowel. It has the same 


meaning as using 2t/“t, but is used for more casual situations — not for speaking politely or formally. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


mh 
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Learn Korean Ep. 52: “Have you ever?” 


Let's go over how to say “have ever,” such as “Have you ever gone to Korea before?” 


~Of/Ol/etc @ (Ol) QC 
~Of/Ol/etc @ (0) SAC 


Take the verb and conjugate it as though you were conjugating the & form. If you don't 


know how to conjugate the & form, check out Learn Korean Ep. 2 to learn how. 


Instead of adding the & at the end, add =. Then add 4%, which means “a time” or “an 
experience.” Adding the Subject Marker (Ol) afterward is optional. Then add the verb QtCt if 


you have, and Ct if you have not done it before. 


It seems a bit long, but with a little bit of practice will feel like second nature. 


ots Ol] AE AO] RO 2? 
“Have you ever been to Korea before?” 


Al TS TLE AO] RL? 


“ 


Have you never met my friend before?” 


Oo] SSS BAO! NOR? 


“Have you ever seen this movie before?” 

Note that in the above sentence, although you normally will conjugate the verb and add =, 
if the verb itself is Cf (‘to see”) it doesn't need to be conjugated — it can be left alone in 
the past tense as =. 

= AO Rog. 


“I've never seen it before.” 


Advanced Notes 
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The verb SC} (here used as =) is optional The verb, used next to a conjugated verb, adds the meaning of “to 
try (doing).” Knowing this, let's take a look at a sentence we learned previously. 


Stl] 7+ AO| Ql0j2? 
“Have you ever tried going to Korea before?” 


In this way, adding Ct means “to do something and see how it goes” — or as we might say, “to try doing 
something.” 


If you want to express that you've simply done something, and not that you've necessarily tried it, it’s also easy 
to do. Speaking in this way is very straightforward, so be sure it's what you want to do before using it. First 
conjugate the verb in the past tense; this will usually be using L/&. Then add 4(0]) 2iCt or A4(0]) SkCt as 
before. 


ANZ AS Aol soja. 


“| never ate kimchi before.” 


Compare this to what we learned in this lesson. 


AAS Yous Aol Bola. 


“I've never tried kimchi before.” 


For conversation, the second (using ~°t/0l/etc @) is much preferred. The first might be preferred to emphasize 
that you've really never even touched kimchi before, and you want to stress that to the listener. 


If you want a quick answer for which is better, definitely stick to using ~ Ot/1/etc = when expressing something 
you've done or not done before. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU, cro E yt! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 53: Even 


There are several ways to express “even” in Korean depending on what it is you are trying 


to say. Let’s cover the basics. 


noun + & 
Take a noun and add &. 


You might have learned this one already as meaning “too” or “also.” Literally, it means 


“even.” 


Ae 


“Me too” or “Even me” 


Ae St = Qk. 


“Il can do it too” or “Even | can do it.” 


Aap DESLOL 2. 


“Apples are delicious too,” or “Even apples are delicious.” 


~Ob/Ol/etc + & 


Take a verb and conjugate it as though you were conjugating the 2 form. If you don’t 
know how to do this, check out Learn Korean Ep. 2 to learn how. Instead of adding &, add 
q. 


This means “even if (you do something).” You can use any verb you'd like with it. 


Sf auld] QF 7H A= OOF THQ. 


“Even if you don't go to school, you have to do homework.” 
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This form can also be combined with verbs such as £|Ct or 2#@fCt to mean "it’s okay if (you 


do something).” This is a common way of asking or giving permission. 


ARA= ME oe? 


“Can | use the computer?” 


ThE HAEOLQ? 


“Is it okay if | leave?” 
noun + (0|)2}& 
Here's how to add a bit of emphasis to “even.” 
When © is added to the verb O|Ft in the form ~9t/O1/etc + ©, it can become (0|)e}&. 
Take a noun and add O|¢}& if it ends in a consonant, or ct if it ends in a vowel. 


Another way to translate this would be “even if (you are).” 


Al7b Ol=p APHOlARE Ste AS TSA + 2H, 


“Even though I’m an American, | can speak Korean well.” 


ADSASUME SAE AOS WOH, 


“In Scotland, even men wear skirts.” 


Advanced Notes 
noun + ZA} 


Another way to show emphasis is by using 224+ after a noun. It's used in the same way as & to mean “even,” 


but has more emphasis — “even.” 


Ora S = EACH 


“Even mother can’t do it!” 
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SABA S + He El 
“a problem even the teacher can't solve” 


Ct} means “to solve (a problem/question).” 
noun + JAI 


As we've learned before, 7A] means “(up) until." However, it is also used to mean “even” when expressing a 


limit, and to show something is included in that limit. 


LMA] FES THEOL? 


“Is it okay if even | go?” 
7 = AMA Ch ACH! 


“You even ate everything | had hidden!" 
#71 =Ct means “to hide (for later).” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 54: “As soon as” 


Let's go over how to say “as soon as,” such as “As soon as he arrived, | wanted to leave.” 


v.s. + AOA} 


Take a verb stem (a verb with the Ef} at the end removed) and attach AtOFAt. That's it. Then 


finish the rest of the sentence. 
Here are some example verbs conjugated: 


SHC} > S/XEOLA 
CAC} > ApoE} 
‘sC} > +S XHOLA} 


S TOC > SHPOLALOPAS 


Stay Ol] SAPOFALOPAE BAIS At 4A QICH. 
“As soon as | arrived in Korea | had kimchi.” 


& ATOLL} means “to arrive,” and At HCt means “to (buy and) eat.” 


Bro] LE7FAPOEA A] 7; Le] 7] AlAPSRCt. 
“As soon as | went outside, it started to rain.” 


HFOl] means “outside,” and 4|(7) Lt2lCt means “to rain.” 


Bas Baropap Ch My HAC. 
"As soon as | received my paycheck | spent it all.” 


a means “(monthly) salary,” and 44 4/e|Ct means “to use (completely).” 


SHO] SAAR YO] SRC. 


“As soon as | lied down in bed | fell asleep.” 


Et means “to lie (down),” and (0]) SEt means “to fall asleep.” 


Conclusion 
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If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Aw, cho E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 55: "Though" 


In Korean, there are several different grammar forms you can use to connect sentences 


together, and each one has different meanings. Here are a couple of examples. 


Ho 7a. 


"I'll eat and go." 


A= Ols ApefOlAL BE St Ol S | QOL. 


"I'm an American, but | can also speak Korean." 


But these grammar forms can sometimes be a bit strong. What if there was a softer way to 


connect sentences together? For example, take these two sentences. 
"| want to go, but | have no money." versus "Though | have no money, | want to go." 


The first one using "but" is a bit stronger, since "but" is a conjunction - it separates the two 
parts of the sentences. The second one breaks the sentence apart a bit more softly. 
"Though" isn't necessarily a "but," and it simply connects two sentences together that are 


related to each other, kind of like using a semicolon in English. 
"I'm an American, but | can speak Korean." 
"Though I'm American, | can speak Korean." 


"I'm an American; | can speak Korean." 


What we're going to learn is how to translate "though" into Korean, or more specifically, 


how to connect two related sentences together a bit more softly. 


Action Verb Stem + £4 


(Conjugated) Descriptive Verb Stem + -/24 


For action verbs, which are verbs that do something, such as to eat, or to go, among others, 


take the verb stem and attach 4]. 
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UPDATE: My video does not properly explain the conjugation for all descriptive verb types, 
and | apologize. Here is an updated and much simpler version for how to conjugate 


descriptive verbs with this form. I’ve included many extra examples. 


A simpler way to make this form is to take the descriptive verb and conjugate it as if you 
are conjugating as an adjective. You can check out my video “Learn Korean Ep. 70: 


Adjectives” for information about how to do this (https://youtu.be/suipPZIHrVo). 


Once you've done that, simply attach 4] to the end. Here are a few examples of several 


different descriptive verb types. 


ath>2 
2+4/> aq 


ZC} > 2 
Zl + | > 216 

otal ACH > dha YS 
UNS + o> oa Yeq 
AHCh > APS 
424 | > 424 


| as | 
abot + | > AbDHC 


Se +> #24 


OAC > OS 
E+ 4 > Gel 


MOL RCE > AO] QE 
MO|R= + Gl > AO REE 
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For the past tense, you can conjugate the descriptive verb as if you were conjugating the 
past tense 2 form (but without adding the Of/0] and &), and instead attach =4l. For 


example: 


ABA > 1743 
AW + EE] > oaBEo| 


For the future tense, you can attach 214] to the descriptive verb stem. Or, you can attach 


LG] to the ZO|Ct future tense form. For example: 


ZAC > BALG| 


AAT 


Or, Fe Ul (Fe APE) 


SIAC > 91 Zl 


=4 
e) 


AA 
Or, RS UA! (RS Ae! Gl) 


First let's take a look at using this form in the middle of a sentence, to combine two phrases 
into one longer sentence. In this way, you're using it to work like a semicolon in English - a 
semicolon is used to connect two separate phrases that are related to each other, such as "I 


like school; | hate homework." 
If you want to translate this grammar form to English more naturally, feel free to use either 


"but," "and" or "though," depending on what fits best. Just know that its actual usage is 


simply to connect two related sentences together. 
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Pate OF 7h ER HI 7t EC. 
"It's raining, though | didn't bring my umbrella." 


S 
24t means "umbrella," and 7/%{ 2Ct means "to bring [something]. 


Fa FEE] =O] ROA R HOR. 


"| want to eat, but | have no money so | can't." 


Sul] EE] OFS RRL, 


"| went to school, and nobody was there." 


Now let's take a look at using this form at the end of a sentence. When using it at the end 
of a sentence, it works just the same way - remember to add a & if you're speaking politely. 


In English, you can think of this as ending your sentence with the word "though." 


OFA] 2. 
"It's not, though." 


AO] QE AQ. 
"Well he's at home though." 


SM EAR. 
"He already left though." 
HA means "already," and is used when you're showing surprise at something. 


Note that sentences will have a rising intonation when this form is used the end. 
Also note that two of the above three sentences use different tenses. This grammar form 
can be used in any tense you'd like, in which case, first conjugate the Plain Form of the 


verb, and then use the verb stem of that to create this form. You can also watch my video 


to learn how to conjugate this form on YouTube (Learn Korean Ep. 17: Plain Form). 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSo E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 56: Object Marker 


Let's learn about the Object Marker in Korean. 
Object Marker - 3/3 


The Object Marker has one major use in Korean - it marks the object of a verb. In English, 


the object is whatever is receiving an action. For example, take this sentence: 


A= A012. 
"| kicked the ball.” 


Ok 
mujo 


Here, “kicked” is the verb, and “ball” is the object. 


Here's another sentence: 


Al 7b DAS ARH L, 


"| ate the candy." 


In this sentence, "to eat" is the verb, and it's being used in the past tense - "ate." And what 
is it that | ate? Snacks. Snacks is what is rece/ving the action of the verb, so snacks is the 


object of the sentence. Because it's an object, we need to mark it with an Object Marker. 


The Object Marker is & if it comes after a consonant, and & if it comes after a vowel. 


ct a SOfoH. 
"| like you." 


Lt is an abbreviation of tt, and © is an abbreviation of HS. 


HSS Of MOj 2? 
"Why didn't you study?” 
Here, the object marker is showing the object of the verb, 2t 32012, as being the noun 


"study." 
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A|ZHS BE! WA] 7FOF SH. 21 
1" 


“Look at the time! | have to go right now!" or /itera/ly, “| have to go quickly 
Here, AZ! is the object of the verb SCf. 


T7PE LY SAAS FOS Cpa YO}? 
“Who said it was okay to eat my orange?” 


Here the object marker is describing the object of the verb, HE. 


However, there are many cases in English where you use an object, that in Korean you don't. 
For example, in verbs like “say,” “tell” or “give,” English often attaches the receiver of the 


action directly to the verb. 


Lhe Lo] U7 bepat SSkey. 


“| told him to leave.” 


Lr= AFA SS FRC. 
Or “I gave him the ball” 

Notice that even though in English these use “him” (or "her," "it," etc.) as the object, in 
Korean they're marked with the “to” (Oil) particle. You can learn about this “to” particle 
more in my other video on that (Learn Korean Ep. 8: "To" and "from" a person). Verbs 
that are related to communication, such as "tell" or "say" or "call," and "give" will not use 


the Object Marker, but will use the particle OA] such as in the previous examples. 
Advanced Notes 

The Object Marker is actually optiona/ when used in casua/ speech, and will most often not be said. 

However, knowing how to use it is essential - whether you use it when speaking to friends is your 


choice. | would recommend leaving it off when talking to close friends, and using it when speaking to 


people who are older than you, or not close to you. 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSo E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 57: Sentence Structure 


Let's learn about basic Korean sentence structure. 


Basic Korean Sentence Structure 
What's sentence structure? Well, take a look at this example sentence in English: 
"| yesterday the dog walked at night the store to." 


Sentence structure is how words or phrases are put together in a language - like syntax. In 
Korean, it's important to use proper sentence structure, or your sentences can be confusing. 


Let's take a look at some basic sentence structure forms to use. 


First of all, English is a Subject Verb Object language, meaning the subject goes first, 
followed by a verb, and then the object. In the sentence "I kicked the ball," "I" is the subject, 
"kicked" is the verb, and "the ball" is the object. Korean, however, works using a Subject 
Object Verb structure. In Korean, the same sentence would therefore be organized as "I the 
ball kicked." This is perhaps the most basic thing to learn about the Korean language. Once 
you have a good understanding of how Korean puts objects before verbs, then learning 


everything else can come a bit more quickly. 


A= DAS FOUR. 


"| eat snacks." 


Not only objects, but locations also will go before a verb. 


This is the same order for going to a location as it is when there's something at or in a 


location. 
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IA] SPO Q. 


al 
rr 
Jot 
EJ 
+ © 


"| study at school." 


But sentences aren't this simple in any language. You also want to say when something 


happens too. 


In English, we most often add the time that something happens at the beginning of a 
sentence, or at the very end of a sentence; in Korean, it is most commonly added to the 
beginning of a sentence or phrase. Take whatever normal sentence you were making 


without a time, and add the time right at the beginning. 


Qs HE SUA SFA AML. 


"Today | will study at school." 


It's also acceptable to add the time after the subject. 


Hz Qs FAA SH#s2 AM. 


"Today | will study at school." 


Doing this will have the same meaning, but it'll make the time a bit more emphasized. 


When you want to be a bit more specific, state time going from the largest units to the 


smallest ones. For example: 


Os 23 2A\ 30 LO] SO] 72. 
"Today I'm going to school at 2:30 P.M." 


"Today" is the largest unit of time, followed by the time of day - here 2, P.M., followed 


by the hour, and then the minute. 


But sentences like this can be a bit bland. There are no adverbs or adjectives, which help to 


add depth to sentences by adding more information to them. 
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In English, we can put adverbs after verbs, or before. The sentences "I dance slowly" or "I 
slowly dance" can both be fine in English, but in Korean things don't work that way. Adverbs 


in Korean should be added direct/y before the verb they're describing. 


LYS AOA, SYo| SHS 7AAGI/2. 


"Tomorrow I'll study hard at home." 


Fortunately, adjectives work the same way as they do in English. Put an adjective directly 


before the noun it's describing in a sentence. 


H=z AA SUM SHS + RU. 


"| can't study in a dirty room." 


If you have multiple adjectives, connect them together, and conjugate just the last one 


before the noun. 


Ae AD PME AAS Aa goa. 


"| want to eat a big and delicious cake." 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 58: Should and Should Not 


Let's learn how to say "should" and "should not" in Korean. 


Should: 
Verb Stem + H SC} 


Take the verb stem, and attach &, then the verb SC. This literally means, “It's good if you 
do something." 


#2] SAofH Fk. 
"You should hurry up and do your homework." 
Bro] 7A SOQ. 


"You should go to the hospital.” 


HAE O AAs] SH Fora 


"You should study Korean harder." 


Should Not: 
Verb Stem + H Qf SIC} 


Take the verb stem, and attach GH, then the verb 2t S|Ef. This literally means, "It won't be 
good if you do something." 


w7t 20] 2S ALA OF eR. 
"You shouldn't cross the street when it's a red light." (GL{C} = "to cross") 


17, HOR oF Ge. 


"You shouldn't eat that." 


+A AZO] AHA OF che. 


"You shouldn't sleep in class time." 
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Advanced Notes: 


There are additional ways to say "should." 


Verb Stem + H S|C} 


This literally means "It's good if you do something." [|Et in this usage means "to be okay" or "to be 
acceptable." 


als ofA sH2. 
"You should just do it." 


ofA =ICt. 
"You should do it." 


This is one of the Korean military's mottos. 


Verb Stem + = 20] StL} 


This literally means "It's better to do." KEt means "to be preferred" or "to be better." 


7h Al Lore. 
"You should go." 


Al is an abbreviation of 20]. 


Notice how Ct conjugates to Lt(O})2 in the 2 form. You can also use this with adverbs such as F 
(G StCt = "even/much better"). 


There are also additional ways to say "should not." 


Negative Verb Stem + = 240] StC} 


This literally means "It's better to not do." Its usage is the same as the above form, only opposite. 


Qt Of= Al SECt. 


"It's better if you don't." 
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Verb Stem + H Ot SC} 
This literally means "It's not good if you do." 


A7| 7h Ot FOR. 


"It's not good if you go there." Or, "You shouldn't go there." 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU, Cheol E vel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 59: "Used to" 


Let's learn how to say "used to" in Korean. 


Verb Stem + = S}L} 


Take the verb stem and attach 4, then the verb SHC}, which means "to do." 


ZOFO SHOHL| Zoi] 7 SHO. 


"| used to go to my grandmother's house on the weekends.” 


OS HSS 40] OA| 2 Hoje. 


"| used to drink a lot of alcohol when | was young." 


"| used to eat alone." 


Act S7|O] SASHA, SAS ob HO Q. 


"| used to do my homework at the library last semester." 


AHS SHS RAT ABS Hsos SHaya. 


f—] 
| used to study Japanese, but now | study Korean. 


Advanced Notes: 
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Note that this 2 ofCt form is not very commonly used. It's much more common to simply use the 


double past tense to mean "used to." You can combine this with words such as Sl! =O] 


ago") or other words that indicate the past ("last year," etc.), if you'd like. 


(ASO) Abe AERO, 
"| used to go there often." 


Adding words that indicate the past is optional, as I've marked with parentheses. 


APO] SRL 2. 


"| used to do it last year." 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSo E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 60: Korean Pronunciation 


Korean pronunciation can be a bit tricky, because it’s quite different from English 
pronunciation. This episode will cover a few important pronunciation tips on commonly 


mispronounced Korean sounds. 
17,24 
In order to compare these three sounds, let's add a vowel. 
7k, 7k, 7t 
Let's take a look at them one at a time. 
7t 


wow 


This is a cross between a “k” and a “g" in English. It’s not a hard sound like “k” in the word 


wow 


“kite,” but it's also not a hard “g" sound either like “good.” However, if you have to pick one, 


wow 


I'd say it’s a bit closer to a “g” than a “k.” If you say a soft “g," your pronunciation will be 


accurate. 

7k 
This next one is actually the same sound as the first, but it’s said in a different way. If before 
saying 7t, you take a quick pause, stopping your mouth from moving, it will come out as 


this double version, 7/t. 


Instead of saying 7t, take a quick pause beforehand, 7/f. It might help to compare what this 


sounds like when it's in the middle of a word. 
OF7t, OF7t 


Take the above two sounds. Ot7t and O}7Jt. The first one, OF7}, is simply said straightforward. 


The second one, however, is Ot, and then there’s a quick pause. Off. You can hear it right 
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after the Of is said; there is a small pause, as if the speaker is taking a break between the 
two sounds. Of7/}, sounds different from Ot7t because of the pause between the two letters. 


This pause is what naturally gives the Jt its distinct sound. 
7t 


The final one, 7t, is equivalent to a hard “k"” sound in English. It should be pretty 


straightforward to make. 


Although these sounds may seem similar to an English speaker, and might not seem that 
important, to a Korean, they're extremely important, and using the wrong one will be like 


saying a different word. 
Let's take a look at an example. 
7|, 7, Z| 


7| means energy, 7/| means a meal, and 7| means height. Switching these up can easily lead 
to a misunderstanding, so remember to practice how these sounds differ, and to make sure 


they sound unique from each other. 


And here's another tip for practicing. Try saying 7t, 7t, and 7 on your own, and hold up a 
piece of paper in front of your mouth. When saying 7[, the piece of paper should move a 
tiny bit. When saying 7/t, though, the paper shouldn't move noticeably at all. However, 
saying 7f should cause the paper to shake. If you're trying to say one or the other, and are 
wondering if you're saying it correctly, you can check yourself with a piece of paper and this 


method. 


All other letters work the same way as these ones. Once you're comfortable with 7, 7t, and 


7t, you'll be comfortable with the others. 


C|,. 2, 2 
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Another few commonly confused sounds are these. 01, 2, and &. The first one, 1, sounds 
similar to the “uh” sound at the beginning of the word “annoying.” 01. The second one, ©&, 
sounds just like the letter O in English. You can also think of it like the “O” sound in the 
word “oak.” 2. And the third one, 2, sounds like the “oo” sound in the word “good.” It 


might also remind you of the sound of being punched in the stomach. 


This sound Is another one that’s often misunderstood. You can think of it as being close to 


uu 


but not an “r. 


"| “" 
1 


an English 


Some lessons might say that this is an “r” at the beginning of a word and an “I,” at the end 
of a word, but this is actually incorrect. The letter’s sound does not actually change, so that’s 


good news for us. 
In order to make this sound, place your tongue on the top of your mouth, as if you're going 


to say the letter “d.” Practice by preparing to say “da,” but instead, saying “la.” And there 


yOu go. 


oll, On 


The biggest difference between these two, is honestly just the spelling. They can both be 


pronounced the same, as Ol. 
If you want to know the actual difference, OH is said with the lips s/ight/y wider, Ol. Most 


Koreans don’t even know the difference between the two, and you won't hear much of a 


difference either. Feel free to pronounce these both the same way. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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— 


AY, Croll E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 61: How to say "you” in Korean 


You'd think that this lesson would consist of only one word, but actually there are many 


ways to say “you” in Korean, and all of them can be correct. 


The correct way to say “you” in Korean depends entirely on the situation you're in, who 


you're talking to, your own status, and how you want to sound. 


If you're a first time learner, and want a really quick answer without watching the entire 
video, then here you go: you don’t need to say “you” in Korean at all. If you're asking a 
question to a person, it's assumed that you're already talking to them, so you don't need to 


say “you.” 


But sometimes, you really do need to say “you.” What if you ask a question, and the person 
asks you who you're talking to? Or what if you're speaking to a group of people, and want 
to specifically talk to one person? How about if you just want to say “you” when asking a 


question anyway, even if it’s not necessary? 


Let's go over a few common ways you can use. 


Using Names 


A simple way is by saying the other person's name. For example, to your friend 24=, you 


can simply use his name &= in a sentence. 


AAS Syl AUzrEH? 


Do you think so too? (to 4) 


Also, if you use this method, you'll need to know that if your friend’s name ends in a vowel, 
as does “=, you can use it on its own like in the example sentence. However, if their name 


ends in a consonant, you'll need to add 9| after in order to use it in a sentence. 


X| VOl = ABA] B2zrol? 


Do you think so too? (to 4] Z!) 
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But this method can only be used with friends. If you're not close friends, you can add a M 


after their name, which means “Mr.” or “Mrs.” You can also add a Al after their last name. 


a MN 
Mr. Kim 


Using Titles 


But what if you don’t know the other person's name, or what if you don’t want to call 


someone by their name? In these cases, you'll want to use a person’s title. 


A title can be anything from Lt, for an older sister, to “124, a teacher, or even A-@#tE, a 
boss. Of course, use the appropriate word depending on who you're speaking to. If you're a 
male speaking to an older female friend, you'd use =“t, but if you're a female you'd use 


PIL], and so forth. 
Here are a few examples: 


Sie Je? 


Are you going too? (As a male, to an older female friend) 


ube FQ? 


Are you going too? (As a female, to an older male friend) 


480] AA] QA 2? 


When are you coming? (To a teacher) 


Also, if speaking to someone older, you can use “1444 to an older man, which translates as 
“Sir,” or OFAIA) to an older man, or OF Of to an older woman. In addition, to an elderly 
woman, you can use 2fO{L], which means grandmother, or SfOFH{A], which means 


grandfather (even if they're not your own grandmother and grandfather). 
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Essentially, what you want to do is use the person's name who you're referring to, if they're 
a good friend of yours, or use their tit/e if they're someone who you should show respect 


to, such as a boss or a teacher or someone older than you. 


Ly 


If you're just talking with friends, however, you also have another option that you can use to 


say “you.” 


However, be careful. 41 is okay to use with close friends who are the same age as you or 
younger, but not to people who are older than you, even if you're friends with them. Using 


L| is extremely rude in any other situation. 


il OH OF 7h? 
Why aren't you going? 


1 is a shortening of He. 


But what if you don’t know the person you're saying “you” to at all? What if you don’t know 
their name, or their title, or their age, or anything about them that would let you know the 


best way to refer to them? Well in that case, here are two more words you can use. 


eal 


EAI is the most common word for “you” that you will find in textbooks. However, it's not 
used commonly in speech. But if you really have no idea how to refer to a stranger, and you 
feel that you need to emphasize “you” in a sentence, you can use this. Other times, besides 
textbooks, you might hear this word used between married couples, in which case it could 
translate as “dear.” Because of that, and because although +! isn't rude, it isn't polite 


either, it's probably best to avoid using this one. 


134 
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A better word you can use, when you don't know how to refer to a stranger, is 14. 14 


literally means “that side,” and it's a polite, safe way to say “you” to a stranger. 


ABS ots Ape}0|M|2? 


{7 


are 
Are you a Korean? 


However, as soon as you know the other person's name, or title, or anything about them 


that would let you know how to call them, it’s best to switch away from using 1%. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


) 
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Learn Korean Ep. 62: Prepositions 


Today we're going to learn about prepositions. What's a preposition? In English, we can say 
that a preposition is wherever an airplane can be in relation to a cloud. For example, an 
airplane can go above the cloud, or next to the cloud, or behind it, or inside, or outside, and 


et cetera. Korean has similar words as well, however, they work a bit differently. 
Take this sentence in English as an example: 
“lam outside of the house.” 


Notice how ‘outside’ comes before ‘house’. In Korean, it's the opposite — ‘house’ will come 
before ‘outside’. All prepositions in Korean will go after the noun. If you want to get 
technical, because of this, in Korean they're actually not called prepositions, but they're 


called postpositions, since they come after, but that’s not really important. Let's learn a few. 


mst wm 


2| = “above,” “on 
Of2H = “below” 
9 = “front” 
=| = “behind” 
@ = “side” 
oF = “inside” 


Ht = “outside” 
This is definitely not a complete list of prepositions, but it’s several of the more common 


ones you'll see. Let's take a look at a few example sentences. 


APO] AS FO] SO}. 


The bag is on the desk. 


A= Stal BO] RO} k. 
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I'm in front of the school. 


Pol A Fol ZR, 
He went behind our house. 


Ly BO] QL0] FQ. 
Stay by my side. 


StAr7E Bel QO QO} 2. 


The patient is in the hospital. 


ALTE REO QLOl 2. 
The car is outside. 


There are many more prepositions, so once you've gotten the hang of how they work, go 


ahead and learn a few more. Knowing prepositions will help to make your Korean sound 


much more natural, and allow you to say more things than you normally could. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


aa NN 
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Learn Korean Ep. 63: About 


Today | wanted to cover how to say “about” in Korean. It's simple, but you will use a 
different word depending on whether you're using it as an adverb, or using it as an 


adjective. You'll see what | mean. Let me give you an example in English. 


“| read a book about food.” 


"| read about food.” 


Take a look at these two sentences. Although they both use the same “about” in English, in 
Korean, these will be different. In the first sentence, “about” is describing the type of book — 
it's a book that's about food. In the second sentence, “about” is an adverb, it's not 
describing a noun, but it’s describing the verb, “read.” Let's take a look at the same two 


sentences in Korean. 


The first sentence and the second sentence use a slightly different form for the word “about.” 
The first sentence uses =& IO] CHS! 44, which means “a book about food,” and the second 


sentence uses just & 410i] CHOHA, which means “about food.” 


If you're saying “about,” and it's followed by a noun, such as in the first example with 44, 


you'll use this form: 


Noun + Oj] Cet + Noun 


Take a noun, whatever it is that you want to say “about” for, and attach Ol], then CH?t, then 


another noun that you're describing. 


SAO CHSE 


“a book about food” 


Apeyo] CHEE cH 
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“a song about love” 


A= tH Ol Chet SSS HHL, 


| saw a movie about Korea. 


But if you're saying “about,” and it's followed directly after by a verb, that means it's being 


used as an adverb, and you'll use this form instead: 
Noun + Of] CHoq(A]) + Verb 


Take a noun, whatever it is that you want to say “about” for, and attach Ol, then CHoH or 


CHOHAY. The A1 is completely optional. Then attach the verb. 


O] SO] Choy STR. 


| studied about art. 


St Of Ol] CHOW AY HY AO] 2. 


| want to learn about Korean. 


DS AApoy cysy Va 01.27 
Do you know about American history? 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 64: Easy to, Hard to 


Today | wanted to cover a few grammatical forms that you can use to say that something is 


easy to do, or hard to do. 


Easy to: 
Verb Stem + 7|(7) @Ct 


To say that something is easy to do, take a verb stem, and attach 7], then optionally you 


can add the Subject Marker 7t. Then add 4{Ct, which means “to be easy." 


ats Of] HIS IF IAQ. 
It's easy to learn Korean. 


Lelor7|7t OF AA. 


It's very easy to cook. 


OF7|7t BA] BOR. 


It's not easy to do it. 


Hard to: 
Verb Stem + 7|(7}) O1@JC} 


To say that something is hard or difficult to do, take a verb stem, and attach 7|, then 
optionally 7}. Then add 0|SEt, which means “to be hard,” or “to be difficult.” 


atale Be] Zor7|7t ss OAL. 


It's really hard to speak quickly in Korean. 


AFB AROAS AF; HAA. 
It's difficult to eat cold steak. 


AS M7|7t UAL. 
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It's hard to write a book. 


You can also use this form for other things as well, such as with the descriptive verb Et, 


which means “to be scary.” 


Afraid to: 
Verb Stem + 7|(7}) FAC 


SE SS BIA TAAL. 


‘m afraid to watch horror movies. 


OH 


TZ Ast means “horror movie.” 


You can also actually use any descriptive verb here, which you can use to describe whatever 


action that you want. 
STOLE AL FOL Q. 


Studying is boring. 


X|=5+-Ct means “to be boring.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 65: “But” 


There are a few different ways to say “but” depending on the sentence you're using it in. 


Let's take a look at the most common, and useful ways. 


Verb Stem + A|Ut 


This is the simplest way to say “but.” Take a verb stem, which is just a verb with the Et 


removed, and attach A|Zt. That's it. 


A= Os ApefOlAL BE Sta Oj E St == Q0f 2. 
“I'm an American, but | can speak Korean too." 


A= HS SAS S YAS AALE BH Yojg. 


“| can't eat spicy food, but | can eat kimchi." 


OVA] HO] Al AALBE OS ASA AOI] 2. 
"| slept late last night, but | woke up early today.” 


But what if you want to add “but” or “however” to your sentence, but you want to add it 
after you've finished a sentence already? That's easy too, just use this same grammar form, 


but with the verb SC, to get StA|Zt. You can start a sentence with StA|@t, and it'll be just 


like starting a sentence with “but” in English. 


OFA DE PALO] QLOLAT HIS OF SERCO Q. 


“But | had an umbrella so | didn’t get wet.” 
atx] 54 


Another word you can use similarly is 124|@t, which has more of a "however" kind of feel 
to it. 
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ABAD F7b REAL SOR. 


“However, | know who did it.” 


324+ 


And if you want a stronger meaning, there's one more option that you also have — 1c}. 
12{Lt has a strong “however” meaning. You can use it in the same way as OFA| Zt or 
ABAD. 


AL AD= PAs SOLA] ROA. 


“However, you can't bring coffee inside.” 


Advanced Notes: 


Another common way to say “but” or “however” is by using 124. In casual speech, this shortens to 
4. This word originally comes from the | form. You can also think of this as ending your sentence 


with “though” in English. 


AHA] Al7t OF M012. 
“But | didn’t do it.” Or, “I didn't do it though.” You can translate it whichever way you'd like. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


ape if 
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Learn Korean Ep. 66: ]2|C} 


Today | wanted to talk about a useful verb that you can use to add extra emotion to your 
sentences — H/2|Cf. This verb by itself means “to throw away,” but we’re going to be using it 


differently. Let's take a look at how to use it. 


Verb Stem + 0/O}/etc. H2/C} 


To make this form, first take a verb and conjugate it as if you were conjugating the & form, 
but don't add the &. Instead, follow that with the verb 4}2|Ct and conjugate it. 


Using this form does not change the meaning of your sentence at all, but what it does do is 
add extra emotion to what you're saying — this emotion can be both good and bad, and it 
only depends on the sentence to know which one it Is. Let's first take a look at how using 


this form can show a positive emotion: 


SAS Ch eth HR g. 
"| finished all of my homework.” 


And here's an example of H{2|Cf that shows a negative emotion. 


OF! QO} HO} 2! 
Ah! | forgot! 


If you don't get it right away, that’s okay. It will take a bit of getting used to. Here are a few 
more sentences that use H{e|Cf. You should be able to guess whether the meaning is 


negative or positive. 


SOA A/O|AS Ch HO] HMR. 
“The puppy ate all of the cake.” 


RS 3 SOLE Ap ROR, 


“| bought 3 new pairs of clothes.” 
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SAl7t HB] Oi] RO} H R01 2. 


“The homework got wet in the rain.” 


Lo Bel] Sol; HR. 
“| woke up too early.” 


Finally, note that although this form is used for showing both good and bad emotions, it's 


more often commonly used just to show something that’s negative. But you might see both 


ways, SO keep an eye out for it in positive sentences too. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 67: +5 


Today we're going to be covering a useful Korean grammar form — ==. This form is pretty 
useful, and this is what you can do with it. 


= og. 


“The quicker you do it, the better.” 


Hoh =O tp 


Using == gives us the meaning of, “the more you do something, the more that something 
else happens.” Before we go over some more examples, let's first learn how to make it 


Optionally: (Verb Stem + (2)F1...) + 


Verb Stem + (8/#) 73 


To make it, take a verb stem and attach @ if it ends in a consonant, or attach just a ClS if 


it ends in a vowel. Optionally, you can also add the “if” form using © before this form. So 
now let's take a look at some examples of = 


q+= SO F 7D HOM. 


“The more | study Korean, the more | want to go to Korea.” 


O| THE YOR e+e 


Sort BAe. 

“The more that | eat this candy, the more that | think of my mom." 
Cj fo] Ba Boje. 

“The more money you earn, the more that you want to earn.” 

HS 


i— 


+S FF OWA 7 Zor. 


“| think that the more makeup | use, the prettier | look.” 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSol E Yel 
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Today we're going to be covering a useful Korean particle that you can use - 2 =. 


This particle is used frequently to mean “to” or “toward,” and is specifically used with verbs 


that show some sort of motion - for example, 7tEf, to go, 2Et, to come, and more. By 


“toward,” | mean “in the direction of." 


Noun + (2)= 


To make it, take a noun, which will be a /ocation, and attach 2 = if it ends in a consonant 


or just & if it ends in a vowel. If the location ends in a 2|S though, also just attach = to 


the end. 


Let's take a look at a few examples: 


FQ Hog. 


“| went home.” 


Stile OAR. 


“Please come to school.” 


Me Ale POS 7A ARAL. 


“I'm going (toward) home now." 


SLE SctHOk. 


“| went up to the roof.” 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSo E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 69: “Do it for later” 


Today we're going to be learning about two important verbs we can use to attach to our 
sentences — SCt and Ef. Literally, SCF and =Et both mean “to put something down,” but 
when they're used in a sentence with another verb, the meaning changes a bit. First let's 


learn how to use these verbs, then let's talk about what they mean. 


Verb Stem + O}/O{/etc. =Ct} 
Verb Stem + O}/O/etc. =Ct 


To make it, first take a verb and conjugate it as if you were conjugating the & form. Instead 


of attaching &, follow this with the verb SCt, or Ct. 


When using SE or Et, the meaning of the sentence is that you're doing something /n 


advance and for /ater. 


For example, take the verb @2So}C}, “to clean” or “to vacuum.” You could clean up the 


house in advance, or clean up the house /or /ater. 


Os 8S B82 AA. 


“Today I'll clean the house.” 


This sentence is perfectly fine, but we can add SC or Ef to the end to add the meaning 


that you're doing this in advance for something else, or for later. Let's take a look. 


Os Us YA Se Ala. 


i— 
“Today I'll clean the house (for later).” 


Perhaps you have guests coming, and you want to express that the reason you're cleaning 
the house is in preparation for that. It doesn’t matter what it is that you're doing something 
in advance for, or what's going to happen /ater. All that matters is that using this form 
expresses that you're doing something for something else that will happen in the future, 


and that you're getting ready for it. 
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Here are a few more sentences. 


MESAS TS SEAR. 


“I'll make some sandwiches for later.” 


Qs ANA SAAS OW A. 
“Do the dishes by tonight.” 


MSS F7/0] HOY SSA. 


“I'll take off my shoes here.” 


LAMA ASB A EHS Of SLA. 


“Get ready to go on the trip by tomorrow.” 


7|Soh SAIL. 


“I'll remember that for later.” 


Of these two forms, you'll find that S€t is used a bit more often, but know that either one 


will be grammatically fine. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 70: Adjectives 


An adjective in English, as many of you know, is a word used to describe a noun. 


For example, you can have just “a house,” or you can have “a big house,” or “a small house” 


et cetera. House is the noun while big and small are adjectives. 
In Korean, adjectives also come before the noun. Let's take a look at an example. 


First we have just &, for “a house.” But we can add = to the beginning and get “a big 


house” — = @. Or “a small house” — 42 @. 
z= here is an adjective, and © is a noun. 
If this is your first time seeing adjectives, you might be thinking this to yourself: 


"If | just learn a bunch of these adjectives, like = or 4f2, and a bunch of nouns like ©, 


then I'll be fine.” 

But actually, these adjectives aren't quite what they seem. In Korean, adjectives like these 
actually originally come from verbs. Specifically, these are called “descriptive verbs,” because 
they're verbs which are used for describing things, and can be changed into adjectives. This 


is different from an action verb such as “to do” or “to eat,” which are actions. So in Korean, 


a verb can become an adjective. 


Verb Stem + L-/2 


The verb for “to be big” is AC. To change “to be big” into an adjective, “big,” we'll first 


need to remove the [} at the end, just like when conjugating any verb. 


ach> 4 
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After removing the Ct, take a look at the stem that's left over — here we just have 5. If the 
stem ends in a vowel, you'll want to add just a | to the end, and if the stem ends in a 


consonant, you'll add © to the end. 


= 


Since 4 ends in the — vowel, we'll add “, so it becomes 2. Now we can use the verb “to 


be big” as an adjective — “big.” 


The same goes for the verb “to be small” — 4fEf. 


AtC} > 4 


71 7 


After removing the Ct we're left with 4f, which ends in a consonant, so we'll add 2 to the 


end and get 4!2 - the adjective for “small.” 


Xt 
~ 


ro 


After we've made the adjectives for these verbs, we can stick them before any noun we'd 
like. Previously we used @&, but you can use any noun, such as He] for “head.” You can 


have 2 Wel or 412 Fel, “a big head” or “a small head,” or any noun you'd like. 


You need to know how to conjugate verbs into adjectives because verbs can be used in 
many ways. If you were to only memorize @ and 4f2 but not memorize SCt and 4fCf, 
then you'd be unable to use ACf and {Ct for anything. Basically, you need to know how to 
conjugate verbs so that you'll have a larger vocabulary without having to memorize 
thousands of extra combinations. It might seem a pain at first, but once you've practiced it a 
bit, conjugating a verb into an adjective will become much easier, and you won't have to 
think about it. 


B= We Bast Ab etO/O} 2. 


i 


“Chul-soo is a nice person.” 
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Be Se MZ Uch 


=| 
“That's a really good idea.” 


So now we know how to change a descriptive verb which has a stem ending in a vowel, 
such as SE}, and also ones that end in a consonant, such as “$C. But there are a few other 


types of verbs and they'll conjugate into adjectives differently. 


Verb Stems Ending in 4 


After removing the Ff at the end of a descriptive verb, if the stem ends in a single 4, it'll 
conjugate differently. To conjugate it as an adjective, first remove the 4, then add the 


syllable 2. Finally, add - to the bottom. 
Let's take a look at the verb O/C}, “to be difficult.” 


OH8Cth> 18 
First remove the Ft. 


18 > 4-4 


Then remove the #. 


WA+2 34S 
Then add the syllable 2. 


AAlS+L > AHA 
Then add L to the bottom. 


OM HAS AAS BOHR, 
“Yesterday | had a difficult test." 


It seems like a lot of steps, but when you've adjusted to it, all you're doing is removing the 


H and adding @ to the end. So once you've had some practice, you'll be able to quickly go 
from OBC to WA4k. 
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Verb Stems Ending in = 


If the verb stem ends in &, it’s pretty simple to change it to an adjective. Just remove the 


= at the bottom, and replace it with L. 
Let's take a look at the descriptive verb HE, “to be far,” or “to be distant.” 


2C}-2# 3 


First take away the =. 


H+ trod 


Then add L, and you're done. 


W Lee OBI HOR. 


“| want to travel to a distant country.” 


Remember that this is only for verb stems that end in a s/ng/e 4, and not a double one, 


such as the descriptive verb Ol|##Ct, “to be pretty,” which simply becomes O]#. 


FA 


If the descriptive verb ends in Q{Ct, such as GO| QICt, “to be delicious,” it also conjugates 


differently. 
QICt will become Qe. 


AE(Ol) RLF > BAO) QE 


So the verb GO| QICt will become FO] QE. 


HME SAS AT Hog. 
| want to eat delicious food.” 


Or for a more natural translation, “| want to eat something good.” 
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However, and this is a bit technical, but know that the verb 2{Cf, which means “to exist,” is 
actually not a descriptive verb, but is an action verb. I've included it in this lesson though 


since it does appear inside of many descriptive verbs. 


Conclusion 


You'll use these rules often in Korean, so take note of them and practice as much as 


possible. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 71: “Pretend to Do” 
Today | wanted to talk about a useful verb that you can use when you want to say that you 
or someone else is “pretending to do” something or “acting like” something. Let's first take 
a look at an example in English to show you what | mean. 


“| pretended that | was cold.” Or, “Il acted like | was cold.” 
In order to make these sentences, you'll need to learn the verb 4(S) StCt. 
Adjective + 4(3) ofCt 
To use it, take an adjective and attach 4{O-Ct. Then conjugate 4{O-Ct however you'd like in 
the sentence. Already now, we can translate our example sentence. 
“| pretended that | was cold.” Or, “I acted like | was cold.” 


Let's take a look at a couple more example sentences. 


OF SAME ARHL, 


“| pretended that | wasn’t afraid.” Or, “| acted like | wasn't afraid.” 


OH OE AS ROL? 


“Why did you pretend you were hurt?” 


O12 ASA] Oh, 


“Don't act cute.” 
But what if you want to say that you pretended that you did something? Well, we wouldn't 


be using an adjective, since we want an action verb instead. It's pretty simple to use this 


form with an action verb too. 
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Action Verb Stem + = 4(S) ofCt 
Take an action verb stem and attach =. 


GICt, “to eat,” would become HeE AStCt, “to pretend to eat,” and otEt, “to do,” would 


become “o}= A{otEt,” “to pretend to do.” 
If the action verb ends in = at the bottom, remove the = and add =. 


Ct, “to know," would become “Of= ATSC,” “to pretend to know." Let's take a look at a 


few examples. 


SHOAL MS ORE Aor] BOP FAQ. 


“Please don't act like you know me outside (of here).” 


CHS Of7| SOA AE ARO, 


"| didn’t want to talk, so | pretended to be asleep.” 


AME Deol sSsSs PHA SHOE AS aa. 


“That person pretends to study while watching Go Billy's videos.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 72: FU 


Before we start, | want to let you know that this lesson is a bit on the Intermediate side, so 
| wouldn't recommend watching this if you're still new to the Korean language. If you've 
already learned the basics and are ready for some more, then let's learn about another 


useful grammar form. 


Show Contrast with FL 


E{L| doesn't have a single way that it can be translated into English, and it depends on the 
sentence. Let's talk about the main usage of E{L| — for showing two sentences that are 
contrasting. For example, let's first take a look at this sentence in English. 


“| went to my friend's house but nobody was there.” 


You can see how the first and second part of the sentence are contrasting with each other 


— they're opposites. 


Before we talk more about it, let's learn how to use it. 


Verb Stem + GL 


To use it, just take a verb stem, and this can be in any tense you'd like, and attach E{L| to 


the end. Then finish the rest of the sentence. 
Let's take a look at our previous English example now in Korean using GL. 


Al AO] AA] OFFS RRR. 


“| went to my friend's house but nobody was there.” 
Using El] in this way emphasizes that the two parts of the sentence are contrasting. There 


could be many reasons why you'd want to emphasize that, but perhaps it’s because you're 


surprised at it. Here are a few more examples. 
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S80] SFMAY A/AO| OAR. 
h 


“| studied hard, but the test was postponed (and that surprised me).” 


AFA ZEE{L| SAO] O[O] Ch Bey ARH, 


“| went to the store but everything was already sold out (and that surprised me).' 


1 


OB SAA SS AAL BALL B= RAL SORT! 


“You didn't sleep until it was late, and in the end you woke up late (and I'm surprised)!” 


OAD] APOAl ASS RAL Ast HS 7 wr] QO1 2. 

“| hadn't called my friend for a long time and his phone number had changed (and that 
surprised me).” 

Or, “I called my friend after not talking to him for a long time, and his phone number had 


changed.” 


You can see how &L| can be used to show two contrasting events, and how using this 


form emphasizes that. 
Conclusion 


For a quick summary, E{L| can be used to emphasize that two things are contrasting, and 


therefore also shows your surprise at that. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Tay 
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Learn Korean Ep. 73: Whatever, Wherever, Whoever, Whenever 


wu wou 


Today | wanted to talk about how to say the words “whatever,” “wherever,” “whoever,” and 


“whenever.” But instead of just teaching these four words, there's actually an easier way to 


remember them. 


Making these words is simple if you just remember =Al. Take the word that you want to 


make, for example, “whatever,” and first take the word for “what” (I), then attach Al. 


| + E2%| = =| “whatever” 


HE SIE I] Ef i At Oe. 


“| can eat whatever.” 


= AC literally means “to eat well,” but you can also think of it as meaning “to enjoy eating” 


or “to have no problems eating.” 


wou 


The same goes for the other words, “wherever,” “whoever,” and “whenever.” 


O{C] + EA] = O[C/EA%| “wherever” 


OL[ EA YSB7P a OL. 


“| want to travel wherever." 


+TPEA| “whoever” 


4r 
a 
+ 
rin 
2 
rT 


SPER + W012. 
Although this would literally translate as “Whoever can do it,” a better translation for 


=A in this case would be “Anyone can do it." 
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AA] + EA] = MAEAl “whenever” 


AAEAL Stora 2. 


“Call me whenever.” 


Advanced Notes 


You might also see these words with ~= instead of ~=Al. This is much less common, but has the 


same meaning. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU, ceo E Yel 


epee if 
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Learn Korean Ep. 74: “Do it” 
Today | wanted to talk about two ways that you can make commands in Korean. A 
command is basically telling someone, or commanding someone, to do something. For 


example, telling someone “do it” or “go” or “eat your vegetables.” 


But this doesn't mean that you have to act like a king ordering someone to do something. 
Commands in can be polite too. In English, we can simply add “please” before a command 
to make it polite. Instead of our previous three examples, we can have “please do it” or 

“please go” or “please eat your vegetables.” We can also have polite commands in Korean. 


Making a polite command in Korean is simple. Here’s how to make it. 


Polite Command: 
Verb Stem + (Q)AI2 


Take a verb stem, which is just a verb with the Et removed, and attach 242 if it ends in a 


consonant, or attach || if it ends in a vowel. 


For a quick example, StEt would become S}A|2, and SE [pronounced “SI Et"] would 


become #OA| 2. 
However, if a verb stem ends in =, then you remove the = before using this form. 
So =F, “to play,” would become ‘cAI 2. 


Here are a few examples of polite commands. 


Alo ofA 2. 


“Do it now (please).” 


OY7| HAR. 


“Look here (please).” 
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AAS HOM. 
“Take hoto (please).” 


a 
"MAI(S) ACH means “to take a photo.” 
BOA, A]. “Play outside (please).” 


However, certain verbs will change completely when combined with this form. This is 
because this form is actually part of honorific Korean speech, which I'll talk about later. You 
don't need to learn it right now, but just know that the verb HC, “to eat,” will become 


EM, and not HLAIR. I'll talk about honorific speech more in a future video. 


Using Al2 to make a command is useful in almost all situations, but it's not the best way to 
give a command to a close friend. Instead, when you're speaking casually to a friend who's 


the same age as you or younger, there's another way that you can make a command. 


Making a casual command in Korean is simple if you know how to conjugate the & form. 


Here’s how to make a casual command. 


Casual Command: 
2 Form - & 


Just take the & form, remove the & at the end, and you're done. Here are a few examples. 


Ltt. 


“Leave.” 


wu 


Lt7-CE means “to leave," “to go out.” 


mo] of! 


“Do it quickly!” 


UAE | Yo, 


“Eat more kimchi.” 
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Advanced Notes 
2 Form - &@ + FAI 


While polite commands are appropriate for most situations, there will be times when you really want 
to say “please” in a sentence. To add the actual meaning of “please” (such as in “please do this for 


me") when asking favors, add the verb 4=Ct (‘to give") conjugated with (2)A|2. Here’s an example. 
OFC} > OHA - Q > Of + FA|Q > Of FAQ. 


KH) SAS ot 4A] 2. 


“Please do my homework (for me).” 


AAS WSO FAQ. 


“Please make dinner (for me).” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU, cho E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 75: “To End up Doing” 


Today | wanted to talk about another grammar form that you can use in your Korean 
sentences. However before | start, know that this lesson is geared more toward 
Intermediate speakers of Korean and probably won't be very useful to you if you're still just 


beginning with the language. 


The form we'll talk about today is 21 2Cf, and you can think of it as meaning “To end up 


doing.” First let’s take a look at an example sentence in English to show what | mean. 
“Yesterday | was studying for the test, but | ended up falling asleep.” 


Let's talk about how to make this form. 


Verb Stem + i! StL} 


First take a verb stem and attach +1. Then attach the verb BLf, and conjugate it. And just as 


in English, this form in Korean will most often be used in the past tense. 
So let's go back to our sentence and translate it. 


"OA HO] ASH FHS Slo} SHOT VMMEA FSA Beto 2.” 
“Yesterday night | was studying to get ready for the test, but | ended up falling asleep.” 


"E(O|) SCt" means “to fall asleep.” 
In addition, this form is generally used after you've explained something, just as it is in 
English. Just as you wouldn't randomly walk up to a friend and say “I ended up falling 


asleep,” without first explaining what happened. Here are a few more examples. 


ASH YOM TD YE AS ch Ya werojg. 


“| was only trying to eat a little, but eventually | ended up eating all of it.” 
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Ay SS TES FHopey4y a REA Ce S7/D PRo2. 
“| was trying to prepare a surprise birthday party but it ended up being found out.” 


=7\|Ct means “to be found out.” 


FES SHEN KEG] SAY 7t DSU BRE. 


“| was trying to print out a coupon but the printer ended up breaking.” 


as Tso Reel HO Aas UF Hol Fa BRojg. 


“| was trying to make kimbap, but | ended up adding too much salt.” 


Advanced Notes 


In addition, you might have noticed this from reading the example sentences in this lesson, 
but this form is most often used to show something happening which was unintentional 
(and not something that was done on purpose). For example, you wouldn't commonly use 
this form to say “I was trying to find my keys, and eventually | ended up finding them,” 
since that would show it was intentional, although using this form to say it wouldn't be 


necessarily wrong: 24/8 FOOD WEG] Azo] Fo Peoja. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 76: “Contrary to what you might think...” 


Today | wanted to talk about a new grammar form that you can use to express that 


something is contrary to what someone else may have been thinking. 


But before we start, | should caution you that this lesson is geared more toward 
Intermediate speakers, and might not be as useful for people who are still beginning to 


learn the basics. Let's go right in and learn the form first. 
Verb Stem + #/S 22) 


To make this form, first take a verb stem and attach ® if it ends in a vowel, or attach © if it 


ends in a consonant. Then attach @. Finally, add a & if you want to be more polite. 


Although there isn't a single literal translation for this form, a good way that you can think 
of it is as meaning “contrary to what you might think” or “contrary to what you might 
expect.” In this way, it can be used to disagree with what the listener might have been 


thinking or expecting. 
And although it's written as 2, it's pronounced as 7%, since it comes after =. 


Also when using this form, only the very last syllable (@ or 2, depending on whether you're 
speaking casually or not) will have a rising intonation. This is better conveyed in the video 
than in this PDF. 


Let's take a look at a few examples. 


= 2m. 


“(Contrary to what you might think,) it’s not.” 


O/o] SKS Ba. 


1 AA 


“He would've already arrived (and you're mistaken about saying that he’s not there yet).” 
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Aa 7tH eS BQ. 


“If you go now you'll be late (even if you think you'll make it in time).” 


A137 ot Se ors aa. 


“It won't taste so good if you do that (despite what you might think).” 


Conclusion 


However, know that this form is not appropriate in formal situations, even if you add the 2 
to the end, since you're essentially telling someone that you're disagreeing with them. But 


for most general situations, as well as talking with friends, feel free to use it. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 77: “To Become” 


Let's learn how to say “to become” in Korean. We'll need to learn a bit about a very 


common Korean word in order to do this. 


E|CK > “to become” 


Literally, [|Ct means “to become,” but most of the time we won't be translating it as “to 


become” because there will be more natural ways to translate it. I'll explain. 


=|Ct means “to become,” as in “something/someone will become a certain thing/person in 


the future.” 
For example, in English you can have this sentence: 


“After 5 years, | want to be a teacher.” 


In English, we use “to be” (a different verb from “to become”) as a shorter form of “to 


become.” So you could also write the same sentence like this: 
“After 5 years, | want to become a teacher.” 
So let's make this sentence in Korean. 
A= 5A TO, AYO] Ha Hoja. 


So we can use the verb £|CEt to mean that something will “become” something else. Here's 


the grammar form we'll need to know. 
Noun + (0|/7}) S|Cf 


To use this form, take a noun (what the person, or thing, is going to become), and attach 
the Subject Marker (9|/7}). Then conjugate the verb =|Cf. 
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A= QlAt7f E]at 1012. 


“| want to be(come) a doctor.” 


Sa 2 EAl7t Hog. 


i—| 
“It became a really big problem.’ 


1 


Sele SS AP 2 Aqsa. 
“We will be(come) good friends.” 


M7t 2lotH ote Al Gl] B= Qojg. 
“If | want, | can be(come) a Korean citizen.” 


A|Sl means “citizen.” 


So you can use S|Cf in this way to say that someone or something will become something 


else, but this only lets you use it with nouns, just like in the examples. 


However, there are other cases when you will want to say “to become,” such as with 
descriptive verbs (or adjectives, if you'd like to call them that). For example, what if you 


want to say this sentence: 


“Tomorrow the weather will become colder.” 


Or in more natural English, “Tomorrow the weather will get colder.” 


In this sentence, you can’t use the verb £|Ct because the weather isn't becoming a noun. 
Instead, the weather is becoming a descriptive verb — “colder.” So we'll need a different 
grammar form to use with descriptive verbs. 

While you could always just use the future tense to say WAL SM7E A FS Aga, 
“tomorrow will be colder,” this doesn't have the extra meaning of “becoming” (changing to 


be) colder that our English sentence does. 
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|* 


In order to say that tomorrow will “become colder,” or in more casual English, will “get 


colder,” we'll need to use another form. First let's take a look at a translated version of this 
sentence. 
LYSE SNAG SAMA AM, 


Everything about the sentence looks the same, except for just the way that the descriptive 


verb is conjugated. 


So to say “to become” with a descriptive verb, here's the grammar form you'll need. 
Descriptive Verb + Of/01/etc. + A|E} 


Take a descriptive verb, and conjugate it as if you were going to conjugate the 2 form. 
Then attach A/C, and conjugate it. 


Here are some examples: 


SCt > BO{AlCt 
OH2Ct > Oj] He x] Cf 
Sort > SoHAICt 


2M 7t EC] SOW AOR. 


“The weather will get better.” 


A= USSe SS AHS 740] 2. 


“| will be(come) really busy from tomorrow.” 


SS|7P CEO] Of] ki] WO] 2. 
“Yung-hee got very pretty.” 


420] A] ESO] SS EARL. 


“Recently my laptop became a little slow.” 
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Advanced Notes 


Note that A|Ct used after an action verb (instead of a descriptive verb) has a different meaning. This is why it's 
important to know whether a verb is a descriptive verb or an action verb when conjugating it. If you see what 
looks like an action verb with a A|E} ending, it’s likely that this is passive speech — this is unrelated to the form 


of A|C that we've just covered. We'll talk about passive speech in a later lesson. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 78: “Worth Doing" 


Let's talk about a simple grammar form that you can use to say that something is “worth 


doing” in Korean. Let's first take a look at an example sentence in English. 
“It's worth going to Busan. It’s really fun.” 


Saying that something is “worth” doing in English means that it's acceptable to do it, and 


this is the same meaning with our form in Korean. 
Action Verb Stem + (S3/#) Gto-c} 


To use it, take an action verb stem, and then attach © if it ends in a consonant or attach = 


if it ends in a vowel Then attach DoFCt and conjugate it. 


“It’s worth going to Busan. It’s really fun.” 


SUS OZ Toe. PB AMO] Q0/2. 


Notice how although the English says “worth going to Busan,” the Korean sentence doesn't 
use Oj after Busan. Instead it uses the Topic Marker (2/), although you could also use the 


Subject Marker (0|/7t) depending on the meaning that you wanted in your sentence. 


This is because the verb DIo-Ct is a descriptive verb. Remember that descriptive verbs 
describe things that are marked with the Topic Marker (2/=) or Subject Marker (0|/7}) - 
and not things that are marked with Ol. 


As Dro 2? 
“Is it worth eating?” 
Also remember that since ZtolCt means that something is acceptable, you could also 


translate this sentence as: “Does it taste okay?” (Or, “Does it taste acceptable?”) 


1 Ss7} SB S Hoje. 


“That movie was really worth seeing.” 
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Oo] HES AS Wet 7 Bora. 


“| think this book is worth reading.” 


PHUE SHS Toy2. 


“Korean is worth studying.” 

This form also has one additional usage with descriptive verbs. When you use this form with 
a descriptive verb, it has a slightly different translation — “to be understandably” something, 
or “it's natural to be” something. Here's a quick example in English. 


“It's natural to be tired right now.” 


Here’s how to make this form. 
Descriptive Verb Stem + (S/#) Gtopc} 


First take a descriptive verb stem, and then attach & if it ends in a consonant, or attach = 


if it ends in a vowe/ Then attach the verb GotCt and conjugate it like before. 
Let's first translate our example sentence. 


“It's natural to be tired right now.” 


Ale Desa Tog. 
You could have also translated this sentence as “You're understandably tired right now.” 


Here are a few more examples of ZotCt with descriptive verbs. 


“It's understandable that you're hungry.” 


A> WE SAA EO] BO] AS DWeoya2. 


“It's natural for Mr. Chul-soo to have a lot of money since he’s a doctor.” 
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XH 80| Se] SSCt | HS Broy2. 


“It's natural for that house to be more expensive than my house.” 


Advanced Notes 


| should note that although the English translation of ZHO-C} changes based on whether it's being used with an 
action verb or a descriptive verb, the actual meaning of ZFotEt in Korean is not changing. 


For example, sometimes an action verb can also translate as “to be understandably” something, or “it's natural to 


be something.” 


124 2 AOE ROW Se RH. 
a 


“It was understandable for you to be surprised after seeing such a large spider.” 


{Ct is an action verb that means “to be surprised” or “to be startled.” 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Awd, choi E yt! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 79: “Should Have” 


There are a few different ways to express “should have” in Korean, and this lesson will cover 


two of the main ways. 

But before starting this lesson, | should give a disclaimer that this lesson is intended for 
intermediate Korean learners, and might be confusing and/or less useful for beginning 
learners. 


Let's get started with two examples in English. 


“L also should have gone to the party.” 


“You also should have gone to the party.” 
In English, both of these sentences use the same grammar for “should have,” but in Korean 


they will be slightly different. We'll need to learn two forms — one for speaking about 


yourself ("|" or “me") and one for speaking about someone else ("you"). 


[1st person] Action Verb Stem + (3/#) @ (A5#Ch 
[2"¢ person] Action Verb Stem + 4] 25%C} 


These two forms look similar, but one uses @ and the other uses A]. Also, both forms use 
A1sHCt, which is the past tense conjugation of 1e{Ct (127 [AYSECH). 


The form with @ might remind you of the form with @ that we learned in another lesson 
(Learn Korean Ep. 78: “Contrary to what you might think..."), but it has a different meaning 


here so I'd recommend keeping it separate in your notes. 


Let's go over them one at a time. 
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[1st person] Action Verb Stem + (3/#) @ (A5#Ch 


This form is only used when you're speaking in the 1st person — the 1st person means “I,” 


or “me,” so don't use this form when referring to someone else. 


To make this form, take an action verb stem and attach & if it ends in a consonant or 
attach = if it ends in a vowel Then attach 2, and then optionally add the verb 15#Ct and 


conjugate it. 
We can use this form to translate our first example sentence. 


“L also should have gone to the party.” 
LS Delo] 2 aan 


Here are a few more example sentences. 


OA] SAAR 


“| should've done it yesterday.” 


{e) 2 Zr 
Ue tS Fe. 


“| should've slept earlier.” 


A JIS 2. 


“| should've just waited.” 


O|A Aazl FA AR? 

“Should | not have eaten this?” 

When using a negative sentence with this form, use the form ~%| BLf. This is the same 
form used when saying “don't.” Using 2t 4S 2 or HA| BS BZ would be /ncorrect, 
although a Korean native would probably understand what you were trying to say. The same 


applies to our next form as well. 


Now let's learn our 2nd form. 
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[2"¢ person] Action Verb Stem + 4| 25%C} 


This form is only used in the 2nd person — the 2nd person means “you,” so don’t use this 


form when referring to yourself. 


To make it, take an action verb stem and attach A|. Then attach the verb 154C} and 


conjugate it like before. 


Since this is only for speaking in the 2nd person, we can use this to translate the 2nd of our 


two example sentences. 


“" 


“You also should have gone to the party. 
L]& fel ol] AEA] 5 


Here are a few more example sentences. 


Al SAS OFA] TR 


“You should've done the homework yesterday.” 


Ag 42 oes] 1a 

“You should've just made dinner.” 

Ly SHS PAS 7A] AR 

“You should've brought an umbrella like | told you.” 


LY BCH means “like/as | told you.” 


1 APSE] SOPSECP aL BWopA] ARKO. 


“You should've told that girl that you like her." 
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Advanced Notes 

Let's take one more look at the first of these two forms. If this lesson is your first time being exposed to these 
two forms, I'd highly recommend ignoring these advanced notes until after you feel familiar with using them on 
your own. 

[1st person] Action Verb Stem + (S/#) @ (A5#Ch) 
This form can actually be used in both 1% person, and 2" person examples. It is most commonly used in 15 
person examples. However, there is a reason why | did not mention this in the bulk of the lesson — because 
there are many cases when using this form in the 2" person can sound unnatural, even if it is grammatically 
correct. 


But we can use this form to make our 2"¢ example sentence as well. 


“You also should have gone to the party.” 
Le Delo] 2 A AMO. 


In addition, for this form, 15%Cf is only optional when used in the 1% person — it cannot be removed when using 


this form in the 24 person. 


Of course, Koreans will use both of these forms, so you'll need to know this information in order to understand 
people. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


a 
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Learn Korean Ep. 80: “Approximately” and “About” 


This lesson will cover how to make approximations in Korean — in simpler words, “guesses.” 


In English, we often make approximations by using the words “approximately” and “about.” 


We'll take a look at 3 of the most common ways to do this in Korean, using @&, &, and SF. 
Noun (space) @& 


™4& means “about” or “approximately,” and you can use it by placing after a noun. Also 


remember to add a space between it and the word that it comes after. 
Let's take a look at an example. 


3 OF] BEL. 


“It's about 3 meters.” 


Notice how in Korean, @& - which translates here as “about” — goes after what it is that 
you're talking about. Using && before instead of after would be /ncorrect and difficult to 


understand. 


279 BE ROHR. 
“It's been about 2 weeks.” 
Using an amount of time with the verb SIC} in the past tense is one way to say that an 


amount of time has passed, or that it has “been” an amount of time, such as in this example. 


ASO] STATE 6 7H BE NUR. 


“There are about 6 chairs at the desk.” 
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Noun + @ 


= means the same thing as @&, but is attached directly to the word it comes after, 


without a space. 


“| slept about 2 hours.” 


t=O] 223 2012. 


“ 


| was in Korea for about 2 months.” 


Alt S St ZrO] 100 ZHe|Bolo2Q. 


“It's about 100 calories for a piece of bread.” 
QF (space) Noun 


OF also means “approximately,” but is used in a different way from @& and &. PF is used 


before what you're talking about, and not after. 


Also, 2f is more commonly used in writing than in speaking, but it's still okay to use it when 


speaking. It has a slightly more textbook feeling to it than @& and &. 


If this is your first time hearing about @& and %, I'd recommend to use those first before 


using 2f until you feel more comfortable with the grammar. 
Let's take a look at a few examples. 
OAL] 722 PF 40 [MH k. 


“Yesterday the temperature was approximately 40 degrees Celsius.” 


7|2 means “(weather) temperature.” 
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OF 5 BO] ROR. 


“Approximately 5 people came.” 


AFA Ol Atat7E SF 100 7h SLO12. 


“There are approximately 100 apples in the store.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


F 3 Sy ; 
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Learn Korean Ep. 81: 2= 2 and OF-FASE 


In this lesson we'll learn about two important, common words — BE HA and OFFAL. 
ao 

GE is an adjective that means “every” or “all.” 

2 is a noun that means “thing.” 


So literally, 2= 2 means “everything.” It's straightforward to use. 


BE Aol] SOR. 


“Everything is good.” 
You can use HE 2 the same way you'd use any other noun. 


BE Ao] AUR. 


“Everything is delicious.” 


7A SEAS Hi HOL. 


“| want to see everything here.” 


And since | said that 2 is an adjective that means “every” or “all,” you can also use it 


separately if you want before other nouns. 


DE Ate > “everyone,” or literally, “every person” 
GE 42! > “every idea” or “all ideas” 
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1 


Ot} is an adjective that means “any.' 


2 means “thing.” 


& means “even.” 


So literally, Of-?21 means “even anything.” However, its usage is a bit different. OF FAS is 
only used in negative sentences, meaning that it's only used in sentences which finish in a 


negative ending. Here’s an example. 


OFFAE Of HMR. 
"| didn't eat anything.” 


et ACt is a negative verb, and means "to not eat.” 


However, if the sentence ended in simply 42012 instead (OF FAS 40) 2), the 


sentence would no longer make sense grammatically and you could not use Of--2AS&., 


Let's take a look at a few more examples. 


OFFA Borrl BRO. 


"| didn't say anything.” 


KE OFFA OFA] BRR. 
"| didn't do anything either.” 


OFA R HHL. 


“| couldn't see anything.” 
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Advanced Notes 


Since O}F is an adjective, it can also be used with different nouns other than 2. It also does not need to be 
used in negative sentences — it can be used in both positive and negative sentences. 


OFF AZOLE SARL. 


“It doesn't matter even if it's any color.” 
Also, Of-7& can be used by itself to mean “anyone” in negative sentences. 


OFFS OF Bk. 


“Nobody came.” 


Of 1] MZSEX| Gora. 
“Nobody thinks that.” 


Ct = “everything,” “all” 


Another common way to say everything is by using the adverb Cf. Since it's an adverb, it's used directly before a 
verb. Depending on the sentence, it can translate as either “everything” or “all.” 


Ch ASO} 2. 
“| ate everything.” 
“| ate it all.” 


Ct LO} 2. 


“| did everything.” 
"| did it all.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


—— 


AU, Cro E ye! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 82: “Planning to Do” 


Let's learn two forms for saying that you're p/anning to do something. 
Action Verb Stem + (3/#) AlS!O|Ct} 


To use it, take an action verb stem and attach & if it ends in a consonant or attach @ if it 
ends in a vowel Then attach A 2! (“plan”). Finally, attach the verb O|Ct ("to be”) and 


conjugate it. 
Let's take a look at a few examples. 


SAS S AZO 2. 


“I'm planning to do my homework." 


US ASS A AZO 2. 


“I'm planning to go to Seoul tomorrow." 


Os HHO] AGS HS Asolo aQ. 
“I'm planning to eat sushi tonight.” 


284 means “sushi.” 
2H Sala AlSO| M2? 
“Are you planning to retire early?” 


LE|SECt means “to retire.” 


But this form isn’t the only way to say that you're planning to do something. Let's take a 


look at one more grammar form. 
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Action Verb Stem + (3/#) Of] 0|C} 


You can also use ]@ instead of AlS! to mean “planning to do.” While 72! means “plan,” 
0] means “schedule,” so using this form is more forma/than using 7l£!, although you'll 


see and hear them both used. 


2s ASS 20 AS OSAUC. 


“I'm planning to eat dinner together tonight.” 


FO HS 7-0] 0] 2? 


“What are you planning to do on the weekend?” 
2A] MO] YO] SOLA O]-Yolo] 2. 


“I'm planning to return home before 2 o'clock.” 


= Ot7tCt means “to return” or “to go back." 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 83: “Decide to Do” 


In this lesson we'll cover how you can decide to do something in Korean. For example, let's 


first take a look at these two sentences. 


“| went to the store.” 


“| decided to go to the store.” 


Since “went” is just the past tense of the verb “to go” in English, we can know that we'll use 


the verb 7fCt, “to go,” to translate these sentences into Korean. 
First, let's translate the sentence, “| went to the store.” 


A= AAO! 2601.2. 


“| went to the store.” 


That was pretty simple. If we want to change the sentence to say, “| decided to go to the 


store,” we'll need to switch the grammar a little bit. 


Here's the grammar form that we're going to need. 


Action Verb Stem + 7|= of} 


Take an action verb (any verb that's an action, such as “to do,” “to eat,” or “to go") and get 
its stem by removing the Ef at the end. Then attach 7|&. And finally, add the verb SFCt and 
conjugate it to the past tense. 

Let's take a look at a few examples. 

SEC ("to do”) > St7|Z StL (to decide to do”) 

Ct (“to eat”) > H7|= stCt ("to decide to eat”) 


TECt (“to go") > 7t7|= SHCt ("to decide to go”) 


This form is straightforward to make. And already we can translate our example sentence. 
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A= 7AM 771 HL, 


"| decided to go to the store.” 


Notice how we made the verb at the end, otCt, into the past tense 34012, and not the 
verb 7ECf ("to go"). When you're using this form, make sure you're simply taking the action 
verb's stem as /t is, and not doing any conjugation to it first. Only conjugate the ofEt at the 


OHX 


end. Commonly this will be S012 or RGLEt, among others. 


Let's take a look at a few more examples. 


LSet M7t SAAS O7/E MOQ. 
“Today | decided to do the dishes.” 


4371X| means “dishwashing,” and 474{4|(S) StEt means “to do the dishes.” 


MBL EHS Ap7|=e Hog. 


“ 


“| decided to buy a new TV. 


S POA B/E BOQ. 
“| decided not to study.” 
Remember that a negative action verb will still end with its usual negative form Al BECt 


[pronounced “GtEt"], like in this example. 


Alternatively, you could also use the 2! form when making a negative verb. So the above 


sentence could also look like this: 


SS Of op7/E Hog. 
"| decided not to study.” 
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Action Verb Stem + 7|= 2 3o}C} 


While the form 7|= ott by itself already means “to decide to,” if you'd like, optionally you 
can also change the O-Et at the end to the verb @@ StL, which means “to decide” or “to 


make a decision.” 


It'll have the same meaning whether you do this or not, but it’s a more direct way of 
expressing that you're making a decision to do something. But just remember that it's 


optional. 


ATO] 7B BAH. 
"| decided to become a firefighter.” 


2 4tZt means “firefighter.” 


Advanced Notes 
A common usage of this form 7|= (4 )StCt is with the adverb Zach. 


Bed QS AM7t S10] 77S MEA, G7/Ol AAA zt} 2. 


“Originally | was going to go to school today, but | caught a cold and couldn't go.” 


Not only can you change the StEt} in 7|= StCf to the verb ASC}, but you could also change it to other verbs 


as well. 
Here are a few examples of other forms that this grammar can have: 


7|= SHC} — "to decide to do” 
7|2 AMSEC} - "to decide to do,” “to make a decision to do” 
7|= OFSEC} — "to promise to do,” “to make a promise to do” 


7|2 ZAISECH - "to be determined to do,” "to resolve to do” 


2s SS BIE FHMOHQ. 
“Today | decided to quit alcohol.” 


These other forms work in the same way, and you'll hear more as you learn. Know that they all come from this 


same form, 7| OfCf, and when you hear a new one, you should be able to recognize it. As long as you know 


the verb that is attached after 7|=, you should also be able to understand what the grammar form means. 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSo E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 84: “I guess...” 


In this lesson we'll discuss how to say “I guess that” or “it seems like” in Korean. While these 
two forms in English have slightly different meanings and usages, in Korean they'll use the 


same form. 


However, we will need to learn 2 forms in this lesson. Why two forms? Because you'll use a 


different form whether you're using an action verb or a descriptive verb. 


First let's take a look at an example sentence in English. Focus on the English sentence for 


now, and we'll take a look at how to conjugate it soon. 
at Gert Se. 
“| guess that he doesn't know it well.” 


“It seems like he doesn’t know it well.” 


Either of these English translations are fine. Depending on what sounds best in English, you 


can either translate this form as “I guess that” or “it seems like” or even “it looks like.” 


So here’s how to make our first of two forms. 


Action Verb Stem + L} Cf} 


Take an action verb stem, and attach Lt. Then conjugate the verb HC} (to see"). 
In our example sentence, we used the verb 2 =Cf, which is an action verb. 
Here are a few more examples of this form with action verbs. 


2A eases AL Be. 
“| guess they're eating sam-gyup-sal next door.” 


“It seems like they're eating sam-gyup-sal next door.” 
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SM SESS AAPL He. 

“| guess they're going to start the fireworks already.” 

Here, the 24Lt part is a shortened form of 24.1 o-Lt. The full version would be BAK 
BHEOS AlAtofA4 a1 SFL} BQ. Commonly when using the 2421 StCt form, the +1 and 3} 


are removed to keep things shorter. 


LEZtL} She. 


“| guess he left.” 


Note that the end verb, Cf will stay in the present tense, even if your sentence is in past 


tense. So if you want to add a tense to your sentence, add it at the verb stem itself. 


MO QL Bh. 

“| guess it’s entertaining.” 

“It seems entertaining.” 

Although the verb AHO|Q{Ct is often used to describe things, remember that the verb 2LCt 


conjugates as an action verb, so you'll use this form with it. 
So now we know how we can say “I think that” or “it seems like” using an action verb. But 
what If we want to say this about a descriptive verb? For example, how could we make this 


sentence? 


“| guess the weather is really hot today.” 


“It seems like the weather is really hot today.” 


We couldn't use the previous form, since the verb “to be hot," EEt, is a descriptive verb. So 


we're going to need to learn one more form that we can use with descriptive verbs. 


Here's that form. 
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Descriptive Verb Stem + (L/2)7} SC} 


To make it, take a descriptive verb stem and attach either a L if it ends in a vowe/ or & if 


it ends in a consonant. Then attach 7}, and finally conjugate the verb Ct like before. 
So now we can translate our previous examples. 


Os SNE OFF FLT BH. 

“| guess the weather is really hot today.” 

“It seems like the weather is really hot today.” 

Remember that certain verbs, such as ones that end in a 4 (for example, Ct), have their 
own rules for conjugation. For example, using SEt with this form would become 27} 


HC since the verb EGET has a verb stem that ends ina 4. 
Here are a few more examples. 


OL SLI} BQ. 
“| guess it’s really good.” 


“It seems like it’s really good.” 


“It seems like you're bored.” 


HH 7} OF 17} HQ? 


“| guess you're not hungry?” 


AL SH7} YS SIT Yb 


Lot 


“ 


| guess Chul-soo has too much homework." 


Star APE Ol7E Bh a. 


“| guess he’s a Korean.” 
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Advanced Notes 


While LF SC} is used for action verbs, and (//2)7t {Ct for descriptive verbs, there is a common exception to 


the rules. 


Lt} {Cf can also be used with descriptive verbs too (not only action verbs), if the descriptive verb stem ends in a 


consonant. 

Here are a couple of examples: 
ACh > A27E SCH or SLE ACH 
BC} > G27} 2Ct or AU Sof 


However, you cannot use (U& /2)7 Ct with action verbs. 


Conclusion 


Just remember that the meaning of both of these two grammar forms is the same, and the 


one that you use depends only on the type of verb that you're working with. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU, choo E wel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 85: Common Korean Contractions 


Korean contractions are simple shorter ways of writing grammar and words. There are many 


of them, and they're common enough that you should learn them. 


Note that all of these are optional, but commonly used. Don't feel like you Have to use 


them, but be able to understand and recognize them when they come up. 


Most of these are fine for beginners to learn, but I'd recommend skipping any of them for 
which you haven't already learned their basic forms. 


Let's get started with a few of the most common contractions in Korean. 


HE > H 
LU > tt 
WE > 


These three might be some of the most commonly found. M= becomes @, L}= becomes 
tt and “= becomes 4. When you're working with the Topic Marker (2/=), sometimes it 
becomes just a L if the word it comes after ends in a vowel. Since A1, “+, and 4 all end 
with a vowel, it became popular to use them in this way. Remember that this is only when 
you're using these words with the 7opic Marker. 


This is a combination of the Location Marker, Ol, with the Topic Marker to become @l. This 
contraction is a bit more casual though, so | wouldn't recommend using this one in any 
formal situation. 
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Just like with the Topic Marker, when the Object Marker comes after a vowel, it's sometimes 


shortened to just a =. So in this case, 1S becomes %, tS becomes =, and HS 


becomes ©. 


ee 


=, “what,” can shorten to & when it's used with the Object Marker. 


YoY oy 
rlo © ilo 
Vv v 
me = oo 


These three contractions with 2 are also very common. 
A, “thing,” becomes @ when used with the Object Marker (S/S). 
2 becomes 7 when used with the Subject Marker (9[/7}). 


2 becomes 71 when used with the Topic Marker (2/). 


A> 7 
2 can sometimes be shortened to 71, but not in every case. Here are a few examples. 


lA > YA 
AA > AA 
MAI > AMA 


But 2 can't always shorten to 71. Here are two examples where it can't. 
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AGES AEZ 
Zak > ZUBh 


These two forms will stay the same. I'd only recommend learning 0|/71, 171, and 4A for 


the time being. 


AMO Al > AlAAl 
LEO Al > LAI 
LOA > YA 


XO] Al can become AA], LEO] Al can become LHAI, and Ef Ol|7\| can become HAI. 


LH7H and 47H sound very similar, but when used in context a Korean will be able to know 


which one you mean. 


More Intermediate Contractions 


From here on in the video, this lesson will get slightly more intermediate, so if you haven't 


yet learned one of these original forms, feel free to skip over it for now and learn it later. 


O| OFO| “this guy/gal” > OH 
1 OfO| “that guy/gal” > 7H 
A OfO| “that guy/gal” > 7H 


These three words are casua/, so they shouldn't be used in any situation where you want to 


sound polite, or they'd come across as rude. But they're fairly common. 


You can use Of to mean “this person,” and 7H or AH to mean “that person.” What you're 


really saying is “this kid” or “that kid,” so it's a common slang way to refer to other people. 
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Chal of(2) > CH(2) 
LFal of(2) > LH(2) 
Xtal of{(2) > AH(2) 
Apa OH(2) > A(R) 
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These forms are commonly used when you're quoting people, or yourself. The first form, 


Cta1 is the form you'd use when making statements, f+! for questions, Xta) for 


suggestions, and et! for commands. e241 is also used when making quoted statements 


with the verb O| Ef. 


we] Oefal SHO! > He) OeHOY! 


“| said to come here quickly!” 


stl > Al 
St] > I 


oa >a 


Note that these on/y apply when you're using the verb oFEf. A verb ending in ot7| can be 


shortened to Al, SHA] to A], and S+2 to FZ. 


AZ AS gor. 


“| don't even want that." 


The full version of this would be, TAS ASA] BOF. 


Advanced Notes 


Here are some additional notes on more contractions in Korean. 


The form (2)@{21 SFCt can also be shortened to simply (2)A1Lt. This is then conjugated in a sentence 


depending on the form being used. Here are a few example forms. 
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(Q)\4D oH > (QaAw 
(QVayD sl > (Q)yD 
(Q)4D SEE] > (QAEG 


The form Cfa1, Lfa1, Af, and ta! can also be shortened further depending on the grammar used after them. 


Here are a few example forms. 


Chat oe 4] > CEE 
ot 


[al Shc} > Etch 
Cha Stic > EtLich 


S 


Conclusion 


But be careful not to overuse any of these contractions. Although they're commonly seen, 
using a lot of contractions in a sentence can sound like you're speaking too casually. So be 


extra careful to avoid them when you're in a situation where you need to be polite. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 86: “Instead Of” 


In this lesson we'll learn about a useful grammar form that you can use. This form is simple 


to use, and there are two different forms depending on how you're using it. 
Let's first take a look at an example sentence in English. 
“| watched a drama instead of a movie.” 
Here's the form we'll need to know to translate this sentence: 
Noun + CH¢!ojl 
To use it, take a noun, and attach CH!, followed by Ol. Then finish the rest of the sentence. 


Already we can translate our example sentence. 


A= Sot Helo] SefOrS FOL. 


“| watched a drama instead of a movie." 


Notice how in English, “drama” comes before “movie” in the sentence, but in Korean it's the 
other way around — SS} CHloll, “instead of a movie.” Remember that CH! Ol] is used after 


what it is that’s “instead of,” and not before. 
Here are a few more examples. 


APA] EAAO] 07] SPA. 
“Do this instead of that.” 


Ataf HAO] SAAIS FRO} 2. 


“| ate an orange instead of an apple.” 


K{ CHAlOl off 4=AI/2. 


“Please do it instead of me.” 
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AlOF CHAO HAS ALO{ 2. 
"| bought pants instead of a skirt.” 


But nouns aren't the only way that you can use this form. There are also cases where you'll 


want to use this form with verbs too. Let's take a look at an example of what | mean. 
“| watched a drama instead of going to see a movie.” 


This example uses a verb, “instead of going,” so we're going to need to use a different form 


for this. Fortunately, the form that we'll use isn't that different from our first one. 


Let's take a look at how we can do this. 


Action Verb Stem + = CHAIO| 


Take an action verb stem (an action verb, with the Cf} at the end removed), and attach =. 


Then add CH! Oll, and finish the rest of the sentence just like before. 
So let's translate our example sentence. 


A= SSS He 7h HAO SeporS OR. 


“| watched a drama instead of going to see a movie.” 
Here are a few more examples. 
BAS Heol SS OA. 


“Drink water instead of eating something.” 


For a review of how to use 4 to mean “something,” check out my video “Learn Korean Ep. 


48: Something, Somewhere, and Someone.” 


EAHOS AE HM tess st Kk. 


“| went to play with friends instead of going to the library.” 
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SS AE AUF YS Stalag. 


“Help me instead of sleeping.” 


Ar ASS HE HA SOS SHA. 


“Study Korean instead of playing games.” 


Advanced Notes 
Another common translation of this form is “in exchange for,” or “in return for.” 


If you're translating a sentence and notice that it sounds odd in English, or if the meaning does not match the 


situation that you are in, try using one of these translations instead. Here’s an example. 
Al7t SAS SORE HMO BS Ab FAQ. 
“In exchange for me helping you (with your) homework, buy me some food.” 


“In return for me helping you (with your) homework, buy me some food.” 


Another note: the 9] at the end of this form is optional, However, it's commonly added, so I'd recommend using 


it, especially if this is your first time learning about this form. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


—_ AY, chSon E vel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 87: “No matter how much" 


This lesson will cover how to say “no matter” and “no matter how much.” For example, “No 
matter how busy you are, you need to do the homework.” This lesson is intended for 


intermediate learners, and might be a bit difficult for beginners. 


O}2] Verb Stem + Of/Ol/etc. + & 


This form uses the adverb Ofte], meaning “no matter.” Attach a verb after, and conjugate it 
to the 2 form (without the &). Then attach & (“also,” “even,” “too”). Literally, together this 
means “no matter even if (verb).” Here’s a quick example using the verb HI##Ct (“to be 
busy"). 


OF] 2] HEHE. 


“No matter how busy you are...” 
Here are a few example sentences with this form. 


OfFe] A SA; SOPH DLA] OFAPR. 


“No matter how much you like that boy, don’t meet him." 


Of Fel] Bos AH Of aye. 


No matter how tired you are, you shouldn't sleep. 


OFe| HE CES AS + RAL. 


No matter how much | look, | can’t find a typo. 


OfFe] HOS wt ot eaqje2. 


No matter how much | eat, I'm not full. 


OF Fe] HEE OO|AARES BRU. 


No matter how much of an adult you are, ice cream is delicious. 
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When you use this form with the verb O|Et (“to be") it becomes 0|2+& after a consonant, or 


cle after a vowel 


Advanced Notes 
You might also see the word Of-fel&. This word is a combination of Of#2] and ot (from the verb 
OfCt), Literally, Of4*2H means “No matter (how much you do it),” but a more natural translation is 
“anyway” or “either way.” 


If you use O}-2H&, place it at the beginning of a sentence. 


This form is also commonly used together with the 24 2Ct form (‘it seems...," “I think...”). Here are a 


few examples. 


OPS Bet tS A ZO. 


“Anyway | don’t think Chul-soo will come.” 


OpPens U7 Set A ZO. 


“Either way | think | made a mistake.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


—e 
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Learn Korean Ep. 88: “Try to...” and “Intend to...” 


This lesson will cover how to say “try to” or “intend to." For example, “Yesterday | tried to 


study.” There are two forms that we'll need to cover. 
Action Verb Stem + (2)24i1 StL} 


To say that you “intend to” do something, take an action verb stem and attach 2c4—1 if it 
ends in a consonant, or 74.1 if it ends in a vowel Adding StEf and conjugating it at the end 


is optional, but I'd recommend using it if this is your first time seeing this form. 


This form literally means “intend to,” but we can use it to mean “try to” as well. Here’s an 


example. 


ChOojojJLS ofe4 a Bog. 
"| tried to diet.” 
“| intended to diet.” 


Since the verb oC} at the end is optional, we could also write this sentence like this: 
ChojH eS 4y47ea. 


“I'm trying to diet.” 


“I'm intending to diet.” 
Note that if you don’t use the verb SfCf, you can’t change the tense of the sentence (like in 
the first example). If you want to say that you are trying to diet, it's fine to not add oft. But 
if you want to say that you ¢r/ed to diet (past tense) then you'll need to add it. 
Here are a few more example sentences. 
Atej a ofa 90/2. 


“lam trying to sleep.” 


“lam intending to sleep.” 
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YS Als BL ey oe. 


“Tomorrow | intend to meet a friend. 


“Tomorrow I'll try to meet a friend.” 


Ala De AD ae. 
“Now I'm intending to go to school.” 


“Now I'm trying to go school.” 


But saying that you're /ntending to go to school doesn’t sound very natural. It also wouldn't 
sound natural even if we translated it to trying to go. This is because this form has one 
more usage — it can also translate as “going to.” For example, “Now I'm going to go to 


school.” Here are a few more examples. 


SHS OAD ae. 
“I'm intending to do the homework.” 
“I'm trying to do the homework.” 


“I'm going to do the homework.” 


This form can translate as “going to,” because in English saying that you're “going to” 


means that you're “intending to” do something. 


However, note that this form is not the same as using the normal future tense. If you use 
the future tense, it does not mean that you are intending to do something. Instead, the 


future tense simply means that you wi//do something. Here's an example. 


SAS 2 74k. 


“| will do the homework.” 


If you're not sure whether to use this form, or the future tense, I’d recommend that you use 
the future tense. If what you want to say is that you w///do something, you'll always be 
grammatically correct to use the future tense. As you become more used to using this form, 


you can start using it more often in your sentences. 
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Whether this form translates as “intending to” or “trying to” or “going to” will be clear from 


the context of the sentence. 


Action Verb Stem + 0}/01/etc. SC} 


This form can be used to say “try to,” but not “intend to.” This is a simpler grammar form 


that can be used to show that you're attempting to do something. 


To use it, take an action verb stem and conjugate it to the & form (without adding the 2). 
Then attach the verb Cf (“to see”) and conjugate it. This form literally means that you are 
doing a verb, and then seeing how it goes. This form can more naturally translate as “to try 


to do.” Here is a quick example. 


Stas Sto HOR, 
“| tried to learn Korean.” 


The above sentence could more literally translate as, “| learned Korean and saw how it went.” 


Here are a few more examples. 


2 O} eth 
“Try (eating) it!” 


1 AMAS Bo] Ba gojg. 


“| want to try wearing that shirt.” 
More naturally, we can also translate the above sentence as “I want to try on that shirt.” 


as2tol SAL. 


“I'll try thinking about it.” 


More naturally, we can also translate the above sentence as “I'll think about it and see how 


it goes." 
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MS aS TL Hal HA) Bore. 


“| don't want to try meeting the boss.” 


Advanced Notes 
More about (2)24i! ofL} 


We learned that OFC} is optional in the (2)2421 StCt form. However, it can also be replaced with 
other verbs. The form (2)741 by itself is what shows intention, and the StCt is simply there to give 
the form a tense. Because of this, there are many other verbs that we can use instead of O}Ct. Here 


are two examples. 


2S COoFEoyYD StS oa Rog. 
“I'm hiking (intending) to diet these days.” 
“I'm trying to diet these days by hiking.” 


OHMS AAD ES POD Qoja, 


“I'm saving up money (intending) to go on a trip.” 
Note on (2)H2 
Previously we learned about the (2)2H(2) form, to say that we “wanna” do something, or for asking 
someone else if they “wanna” do something. This form is similar in usage to the (2)=4 31 StL} form. 


Both forms can be used to show intention. You can think of the (2)zH() form as a combination of 


the (2)2451 StCt form and the meaning “want to." 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


oo 
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Learn Korean Ep. 89: =A]2 


This episode will teach the most basic way to ask for things in Korean. 
Noun + (8/8) 7AI2 
The most basic phrase that you can use to ask for something in Korean is =A 2. 


To use it, take a noun (what it is that you're asking for), and attach the Object Marker. The 


Object Marker will be & after a consonant, or = after a vowel Then use #AI2. 


== A|2 literally means “Give me..." but it's a polite command and can more naturally 


translate as “Please give me....” 
In English, when we ask for things we might commonly use sentences like this: 


“Could you get me some...” 
“Can | have...” 
“Could | get...” 

“Could you pass me the...” 


... and more. 


In Korean, none of that is necessary. Instead, using 4=All|& is perfectly acceptable in most 


situations. 


For example, if you're at a restaurant and want to see a menu, you can say FS FAIR 

("Please give me a menu."). You don't need to say “Do you think that | could please get one 
of the menus?” or anything long like that in Korean. Or if you need water, you can say == 
= A|2 ("Please give me some water.”). You don't need to ask “Could | please get a glass of 


water?” 


C| - “more” 
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You can use E| together with 4=4|2 to mean “Please give me more....” 


Be F FAR. 


“Please give me more water." 


AO] - “a lot” 


You can use GO| in the same way to mean that you want “a lot” of something. 


BAS BO] FAIL. 


“Please give me a lot of kimchi.” 


2c - “a little” 


Or you can use 2 to ask for “a little” of something. 


“Please give me a little (bit of) rice.” 


22 C - “a little more” 


You can combine 2 and € to ask for “a little more” of something. 


a7|s 25 F FAQ. 


“Please give me a little (bit) more meat.” 
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However, you can’t combine c9] with [| — GO| & is incorrect. Instead, simply use GO| (“a 


lot”) or | (“more”) on its own. 


Advanced Notes 


You can use 78Al|2 anywhere in public (such as in a restaurant), but you'll want a more casual way to 


ask for things between friends. 
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Noun + (3/3) 4 (2) 


You can use the same form, but using #|(2) instead of =A|2. Use 42 when talking to a friend 
who's older than you, and use 4 when talking to a friend who's younger than you or the same age 


as yOu. 


wel = 9. 


“Quick, give me the money.” 
Noun + (8/3) ## + 222? 


If you'd like an extra polite way of asking for something, you can use this form in the same way. This 
form is longer, and literally means “Are you able to give me...?” It's much more polite, so you won't 
need it as often, but it can be useful in a forma/setting. For example, you can use this form to ask a 


special favor from someone. 
CY} BtO| 


Although you can’t combine 2f0| with GF to become | BO], you can combine it the other way 


around. —| BfO| can be used to mean “a lot more.” 


E] Bol AI 2! 


“Please give me a lot more!” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


a 
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Learn Korean Ep. 90: Compared to... 


This lesson will cover how to make comparisons. For example, we'll learn how to make the 
sentence “Taking a bus is cheap compared to taking a train.” This lesson is intended for 


intermediate learners, and might be a bit difficult for beginners. 


Noun + Of] H]o#(A) 


To say “compared to,” first take a noun and attach the particle Ol. Then add 4]oH(A1). The Al 


here is optional. Here's a quick example. 


Sf ul Of] HB] OH AY... 


Compared to school... 


Note that the noun you are comparing something to will come before this form, and not 


after like in English. Here is an example sentence. 


WAS Ee Ne ZIAbS Ebe AO BHAT MR. 


“Taking a bus is cheap compared to taking a train.” 


Let's take the sentence apart and look at each piece. First we have HAS EtE J (“taking a 
bus"), followed by the Topic Marker, and then 7|A-S EFE 2 (“taking a train"). After that we 
have H|3H(A1), which here means “compared to (taking a train).” Then we have the final part, 
M&, from the verb MCF (‘to be cheap"). If we put the pieces together, we get the literal 
meaning of “As for taking a bus, it is cheap, compared to taking a train.” Here are a few 


more example sentences. 


O] Aro] 1 APO] HoPA, FATS. 


“This bag is heavy compared to that bag.” 


Z| 7b AL PHO Blo AT EP AERLO} 2. 


“The meat is more delicious compared to last time.” 
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SO] KoA AE ESO WL. 


“| use money better than (compared to) my older brother.” 


Advanced Notes 


The form 4] oH(A1) originally comes from the verb | StEt (“to compare.”) 4|S}C} is not used on its 
own to mean “to compare,” and is only used in certain grammatical forms such as this one. Instead, if 
you want to say “to compare” normally, use the verb H|il(S) ofCt (to compare,” “to make a 


comparison"). 
Noun + Oj 4] o}H 


Another use of this form is 4|5}& (“if one compares"), which is used in the same way as 4] oH(A1). 


This form is much less common. Here's an example. 


ON SO] HOF A BO] LEOFAl 74O2. 


“It got a lot better, if you compare it to the past.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 91: Changing Action Verbs to Adjectives (Part 1 of 2) 


We've already covered in previous lessons how to conjugate adjectives and action verbs. For 
example, we can say “That person is good” by conjugating the verb $£} (to be good") into 


1 AtEO| SOB. We can also conjugate it before a noun as S& and get SL APHOlOA 


("He is a good person."). 


We've also covered how to conjugate action verbs. For example, we can conjugate the 


action verb YC} (to eat”) and get M= DAS HO} (! eat pizza."). 


But these forms alone don’t allow us to create more complicated sentences, and we'll need 
to learn a new form in order to say things like “I made a food that he likes,” or “Il want to 
meet someone who speaks Korean.” To make these types of sentences, we'll need to know 


how to change an action verb into an adjective, so we can use it before a noun. 
First, here’s an example of what we'll be making, using the action verb SOfStC} (‘to like’): 


Ste AM7t SOE WAS PSM, 


“Chul-soo made a pizza that | like.” 


Let's learn how to change action verbs into adjectives. Each tense works a bit differently. 


= 


Present Tense: Action Verb Stem + = 


For the present tense, take an action verb stem and attach &. Here are a few examples. 


dtc > OH 
OCh > Yb 
TECH > 7HE 
sCh> ie 


* In present, past, and future tenses, verb stems ending in = will drop the = when 


conjugating this form. This is common with grammar forms that use L or =. 
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HAS FE ASS HL. 


“| saw a cat that eats pizza.” 


Sees Soe AAS TL Ba YOo2. 


“| want to meet someone who speaks Korean well.” 


OYA|AT Alb Of AbEPO] HOlL. 


“There is nobody who | know here.” 


Although the word “nobody” doesn’t appear in the Korean sentence, a more literal 


translation would be “There is no person who | know." 


A AtEO| SOCOFE SAIS WSR. 
“| made food that he likes.” 


Past Tense: Action Verb Stem + 2/t 


For the past tense, take an action verb stem and attach © if it ends in a consonant, or L if 


it ends in a vowel Here are a few examples: 


a ee 
oLCt > 
ae eo 


rls 


Al 7} A AHO] OFF BOR. 


“The book that | wrote is very good.” 


#4! 01] 2 OI ml Zt AF ETO} SI O10 2. 


“There was nobody who went home early.” 


Al LIAL BE AALAE ARROW, 


"The snacks my friend gave me were delicious.” 
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2A\Z2F SO SRS SHO] +PH01a? 


[ a | 


“Who was the student who studied for 2 hours?” 


Future Tense: Action Verb Stem + 3/2 


For the future tense, take an action verb stem and attach & if it ends in a consonant or 2 


if it ends in a vowel Here are a few examples: 


Hr > HS 
OFC} > St 
arh> as 


Os STS NFO] RQ, 


“There is nobody who will study today.” 


ZO] BABS AD loa. 


“I'm looking for someone who will go together (with me).” 


Oa Al7t S AAAs. 


"This is the computer that | will buy.” 


SaAoAl fs AS] YR. 


“There is a present that | will get from my parents.” 


Advanced Notes 


When making sentences that use this grammar (“that” or “who” in English), you'll most 
commonly find the Subject Marker (0|/7}) used to mark the person who is doing the action verb 
— not the Topic Marker (2/=). 


In our first example, we had #F= Al7} FOPOKE DAS GS QN0]k. (“Chul-soo made a pizza 


that | like.”). It would be awkward to use M= in the sentence instead of A]7}. Using the Subject 


Marker shows that here, “I” (Al71) am the person who likes the pizza. 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


—_ AY, chgon EH 
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Learn Korean Ep. 92: Changing Action Verbs to Adjectives (Part 2 of 2) 


This lesson will continue from the previous episode (#92). Review that episode first before 


beginning this one. 


We learned how we can conjugate action verbs in the past, present, and future tenses to 
use as adjectives. Using these same three forms, and the noun Z ("thing"), we can get a few 


additional uses. 


Let's look at each form one at a time. 


Something one does... 


Action Verb Stem + = 2 


With the present tense, we can attach 2 to mean “something that one does” or “something 


that you do.” For example: 


DAS Fe AAR. 


“Pizza is something that you eat.” 


YS Q1e# 70]. 
b 


“ 


ook is something that you read.” 
* This will be pronounced as “"Q=" due to sound change rules. 


A AFEO| OE Al FAQ? 
“What is it that he does?” 


Sale Ig oe AS. 


“Homework is just something you do.” 


Something one did... 


Action Verb Stem + L-/2 A 
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With the past tense of a verb, we can attach 2 to mean “something one did.” For example: 


Al 7b St 20] OFL[O] 2. 
“| didn’t do it.” 


Or more literally, this sentence could translate as “It's not something that | did.” 
Al 7b St 71 Oi] 2. 
“I did it.” 


Or literally, we can translate this as “It's something that | did.” 


+7} BRE AO] 2? 
“Who made it?" 


Or more literally, “It's something that who made?” 


Al7t HE AL AML? 


“What was it that | ate?” 


Something to... 
Action Verb Stem + 2/3 H 
With the future tense of a verb, we can attach 2 to mean “something to (verb).” For 
example: 
S Al Ook. 


“There is nothing to do.” 


“lam looking for something to eat.” 
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& Al RAUL. 
“There is nothing to see.” 


He NOl R12. 


“There is nothing to read.” 


Or more literally, “There is not a thing to read.” 


Advanced Notes 


The future tense form can also be used with other nouns besides 21. When used with other nouns, its meaning 
becomes “(noun) to (verb).” This is a very common, standard grammatical construction. Here are just a few 


common examples: 


HS AlZtO| Hk. 


“There's no time to prepare.” 


& Al2to| gz. 


“It's time to sleep” 


EQS Apt] QO 2? 


“Is there someone who will help?” 


eS Ao] BOQ, 


“There are many books to read.” 


The forms with 2 are the same construction. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


—— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 93: Korean Honorifics (Part 1 of 2) 


“Honorifics” is only one part of Korean politeness /evels. In order to understand honorifics, 
we'll first need to understand how and when to use the regular ~& form, the ~L|Et form, 
as well as know about #t2F (casual Korean). These forms are all covered in other episodes in 
this series, so | won't re-teach them here. Make sure to know all of those forms well before 


beginning this lesson. 


The ~& form and ~L|Et form are used to show respect to the person who you're speaking 
to. However, the person you're speaking to isn't always the same person who you're talking 
about. For example, you could be speaking with your best friend (using #t2h), and talking 
about his or her father. In this case, it would be good to show extra respect toward the 


father, but not toward your best friend. 


Honorific speech is used to show respect to someone who you are speaking about but not 


specifically to show respect to the person you're talking to. Here’s an example sentence. 


OFEH A] 7t OFC] Ol] QO] 2? 
“Where's dad?" 


This sentence uses the ~& form, so the speaker is likely talking with someone who they 
want to show respect to. But the ~& form by itself doesn’t show any respect to the person 
who you're talking about While this sentence is grammatically correct, it does not show any 
extra respect to the father. QLEt ("to exist”) is a regular verb, that here is referring to the 


father, and does not show any extra respect. 


Instead of QICf (to exist”), we can use a different verb that will show more respect toward 
the subject of that verb. In this case, we can use the honorific verb AIAICf (‘to exist”) 


instead to add extra respect toward the father. We'll show this example in a moment. 
To repeat, honorific speech does not change the amount of respect to the person we are 


speaking with, but only to the person who we are talking about (unless the person we are 


talking about is the same person we are speaking to). 
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Here’s how we can change the previous sentence to use honorific speech, to show extra 


respect to the father. 


OFEH A] AE OFLC] Ol ALA] 2? 
“Where's dad?" 


Using AlAI|2 (from AlAIEP) shows extra respect toward the dad, but not toward the person 


we're speaking to. In fact, we can change the sentence to 4t@ and still use the verb AJAICt. 


OFEH A] 7E OFC] O Al Ad? 
“Where's dad?" 


This sentence could be said to a close friend or sibling, and still shows extra respect to the 
father. 


This is the basics of how honorific speech works. It shows respect to the person who you 
are speaking about For example, this might be a teacher, an adult, a stranger, and anyone 
who you have a business relationship with. The usage situations are similar to when you 


would normally use the ~L|Ct form. 


You will not use honorific when talking about close friends, boyfriends or girlfriends, small 


children, or animals. 
Asking Questions with Honorifics 
Often, the person who you are talking about is also the same person who you are talking to. 


This happens whenever you're asking a question to someone about themselves. For example, 


you might ask a stranger how to get to the bank. 


LAO] OSA AFEAl OFA 2? 


“Do you know how to go to the bank?” 
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OA] 2 comes from the honorific verb OFA|Et (‘to know"), which comes from the regular 


verb SCt (to know”). We'll talk about how to make honorific verbs soon. 


Of course, we could have also conjugated the sentence this way, and it would be 


grammatically correct: 


LAO] OSA 7tEAL SOP? 


“Do you know how to go to the bank?” 


But using SEt instead of OFAIEt doesn’t show any extra respect to the person we're talking 
about (here, the listener). Since this question would likely be asked to a stranger, it would 


be better to use honorifics. 


Let's talk about how to change a regular verb into an honorific verb. 
Verb Stem + (2)AICt 


Take a verb stem and attach CAE if it ends in a consonant or attach A|Ct if it ends in a 


vowel. Verb stems ending in = will drop the =. 


This will become ~(2)AI2 in the & form, ~A{LIEt in the ~LICt form, or ~Ad in casual 


speech, among many other ways. Here are a few various examples: 


OFEE > SOFA A, OFYUEF, OFAy, OFA] 
Ch > BOS, BOMUC, BAIA, POA L 
O[CE > O|AIZ, OLYUCH, O|AlZ, OL MEA 


Before we go on, let's talk about using this form as ~(2)AI2. 
Verb Stem + (2)A/2 


The ~& form has many uses. One of its uses is for making polite commands — we can do 
the same with ~(2)A]2. 
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You can use the ~(2)A|& form to make regular statements, questions, and to give 
commands that sound polite. This is similar to using the word “please” in English when 


asking for something. Here are some examples: 


= AQ. 


“Please give (it to) me.” 


OFA. 
“Please do (it).” 


JFAIR. 


“Please go." 


Remember that the ~& form, and by extension the ~(2)A|2 form, can also be used in 


statements and questions. Here’s an example of a sentence with various politeness levels: 


80] Tot? 
80] oe? 
O| Foray? 
80] ofA 2? 


480] Hory U7? 


of of 


oO 
“What is the teacher doing?” 
Unique Honorific Verbs 


Not all verbs use the ~(2)A|CH form to become honorific (such as AlA|Et). Here are the 


most common ones: 


QE > AIAICH "to exist” 

Balt > Ot ALAICE “to not exist” 

ACh > EAC "to eat” 

ALCE > FAIL “to sleep" 

Ct > SOPFAICH “to die” (literally, “to go back") 
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Here are some examples: 


OUL= ALS Hl Ot AAIL. 


“Mom is not at home now.” 


Hea e oo] Ses SNR. 


“The teacher ate lunch already.” 


Note that if a verb has its own honorific verb form, you have to use it. So using HOA 


would be incorrect. 


A EPMO 27 


“Did you sleep well?” 


SOPH AI AE SOLAS UCT. 


“My grandfather passed away.” 


Honorific Nouns 


Not only do we need to use honorific verbs when we're using honorific speech, we also 


need to use honorific nouns. Here’s an example: 


A > & “person” 


Both At@ and & mean “person,” but @ is used to show extra respect to that “person” who 


you're talking about. 


So if you want to say that a teacher is a good person, you could say this: 


AgYe0] SS FOAM. 


“The teacher is a good person." 
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This sentence uses an honorific verb, O|E+, here as O|A| 2, and the honorific noun #. We 


could also say this sentence: 


480] SE APO. 


“The teacher is a good person." 
This sentence is grammatically correct, but it doesn’t show any extra respect to the teacher. 
Here are the most commonly used honorific nouns: 
AH > = "person" 
4 > GF “house” 


L}O| > AA “age” 


jE > 42 
Examples 


Let's look at a few examples using everything that we've covered. 


Beto] SHO] O/C] All 2? 


oO 
“Where is the teacher's house?” 
Since O|A|2 here comes after a vowel, it shortens to AIR. 


OF HLT GEO] Ex 


"My dad ate a lot.” 


SAE SAL SA 2? 


“How old are you?” 


A 20] SM Q? 


“Who is that person?” 
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Advanced Notes 


QlOAICE and ROACH 


ena— 


You might see either of these verbs used instead of A|AICF and Gt AAICt. Using these verbs to show 
extra respect to a person would be /ncorrect. However, it is acceptable to use these verbs when 


referring to a thing (and not a person). For example: 


SAI7F RLQA| 2? 


“Is there any homework?” 


Using the verbs this way shows extra respect to the person you're talking about — in this case, the 
person you're speaking with (the teacher, most likely). These verbs can only be used in this way when 
speaking directly to the person who you're talking about. In these cases, using AlAlCt would be 


incorrect — for example, =Al|7¢ AlA| 2 is grammatically wrong. 


The same applies to the verb O|Et} (“to be"). It can be used in the same way, as O|A|E}. For example: 


5 HH SIO AI 2. 
“That's 500 Won." 


Honorific Progressive Tense 


When using honorifics with the progressive tense (~2! Sif), change both the verb before to an 


honorific, and also change tCt to A|AIEt. For example: 


SLAP PALA ALA. 


“Grandmother is sleeping.” 


However, if the first verb does not have its own unique honorific verb (such as 7FEt which becomes 


7tA|CH), then it’s not necessary to change it. For example: 


OFA = OFC] Ol] 7Eat ALA] 2? 
“Where is dad going?” 


It's not necessary to use 7fA| <1 (from 7FAIE}) because 7FEt does not have a unique honorific verb 


form, and 7}! is preferable. 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 94: Korean Honorifics (Part 2 of 2) 


Last episode we learned about honorific speech, honorific verbs, making commands with the 


~(2)A|2 form, and honorific nouns. This lesson will continue from where we left off. 


Humble speech is similar to honorific speech, in that it can be combined with other forms, 


and is used to show a certain level of respect to the person you are speaking about. 


However, while honorific speech is used to show extra respect to a person we're talking 
about, humble speech is a bit different. Humble speech is used to show Aumility. This is 
figuratively as if the speaker is lowering himself or herself down to the person he or she is 


speaking about. 
E2I|Ct “to give” 
Let's first take a look at an example sentence: 


US Ses & 7k. 


“| will give you a present tomorrow.” 


This sentence is grammatically fine. However, what if the person we're giving the present to 
(the person we're talking about — here, “you” in the sentence) is someone who we'd want to 


show extra respect to? 


We can't use the honorific verb ==A|Ef ("to give"), because that would be adding extra 
respect to ourselves (the person who is speaking, and giving the present). But we still want 
to show extra respect. We can use a humble verb to figuratively lower ourselves down when 
giving the gift — almost as if we're bowing down and holding up the present to them. Here 


is what the sentence could look like using a humble verb: 


Ua wes SS 7Aq2. 


“| will give you a present tomorrow.” 
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This sentence has the same meaning as the first one, but we've switched the verb #=E} (‘to 


give") with &e2|Cf (“to give”), which is a humble verb. 


Using =e2lCt shows humility from the speaker toward the person who he or she is giving 


something to. 
HICE (or ICH) “to see” 


ICT (or sometimes 2£1) is another common humble verb. Here’s an example of a regular 


sentence: 


LHQ! Be. 


“I'll see you tomorrow.” 


What if we are saying this sentence to our boss? Although we can of course change the ~& 
form to the ~L|Cf form, this would not show enough extra respect. Instead, we can add 


humility to our sentence and increase how much respect is shown to the boss. 


We can exchange ‘Ct (‘to see”) for the verb HC ("to see"), or EET (‘to see” — a tiny bit 


more humble). Here’s what the sentence would look like: 


LyS Bh. 


“I'll see you tomorrow.” 


Both #|Ct and #{Ct conjugate as #2 in the ~2 form, or BUC and BGUCt in the ~L|C} 


form. 


And both sentences (| and #2) have the same literal meaning. The second sentence 


shows extra humility toward the boss. 
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Mid-Lesson Review 


So around here you might be expecting a list of verbs that can become humble verbs. 
Fortunately, there aren't many humble verbs we have to learn — there are only 2 common 
humble verbs that we need to learn, and we've already covered them (£elCf and 
SICt/E Ch). 


Let's do a quick recap. Using honorific verbs shows extra respect toward the person who 
we're talking about. Using a humble verb is kind of like the speaker is also bowing down 


toward the person who they're talking about — lowering themselves. 


Because of this, you'll never use humble speech (such as =2|Ct) when someone else is 


giving something to you, because that would be figuratively making them bow down to you. 


Honorific and Humble Particles 


There are a few particles that are also preferred when using honorific speech or humble 
speech. These particles show extra respect to the person that they come after (they're only 


used with people). Here are those particles: 


(Subject Marker) O|/7} > AIA 
(Topic Marker) 2/= > AINE 
(To/From [a person]) OlAl(Al) > Al 


Let's look at an example of each one: 


OF AHIAT HO] QF Al Ai 2. 


"Dad Is not at home.” 
Using OfE}A4|7- would still be grammatically correct, but would not show the proper amount 


of respect to the dad. Since we're already using AlAIFt instead of Q{Cf, it's best to complete 


the sentence by also using one of these particles. 
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O|A] SALAME SPH 7112. 
“Grandma will sleep now.” 
This sentence uses not only the particle 7A|A/, but also the honorific verb =7AICt (“to 


sleep"). It shows a proper amount of extra respect to the grandmother. 


oO 
“| gave the teacher a present.” 


This sentence has the same grammatical meaning as “4 HOAl MESS BOUL, but shows 
not only extra respect by using Al, but humility by using the verb =e|Ct instead of the 


normal verb 3=Cf. 


Advanced Notes 
~o £e2lch 


EC can also be used in place of 4=C} when doing and asking for favors. For a review of this, see 


Episode 36. Here’s an example. 


Al 7b of SAL. 
Al7t of = S72. 


“I'll do it for you.” 
Conclusion 


Honorific speech and humble verbs can be confusing at first, because English doesn't have a 


similar concept. But these are essential to speaking Korean like a native. 


Not being a native Korean means that you won't be held to the same standard as a Korean 
would, and mistakes are often forgiven. However, the more Korean you are able to use, the 
more you will be expected to properly use politeness levels, honorific speech, and humble 


verbs. 
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It will take practice to feel comfortable with these concepts. Take your time, because these 


are not beginner concepts. They can only be mastered through frequent review and practice. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


or 
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Learn Korean Ep. 95: Causative Verbs 


This lesson will cover “causative verbs" and how to use them. Don't be scared by hearing 
the word “causative.” A causative verb is just a verb that causes someone else (or something 


else) to do something. 


In fact, this isn't a new concept. In a previous episode we already learned how to “cause” 


someone to do something, using this form: 
Verb Stem + Al] OfCt (or 2ESCh) 
To make the sentence, “| made my friend angry,” we can say either of these sentences: 


Al UTS SLA] S0/2. 
Al UTS SLA] TS RL. 


Here, we're causing the friend to be angry. Causative verbs just give us an easier way to do 
this same thing, without using that form. And causative verbs will help your Korean to 


sound more natural, because their literal meaning is different — we'll talk about this. 
First, here's another example using the previous grammar form. 


A= BE7t SOLA HS ROR. 


“| made Chul-soo wake up.” 


This sentence makes perfect sense, but the sentence sounds a bit boring and literal. There is 
a more natural way that we could say this sentence in Korean... but actually there’s even a 
more natural way we could say this in English too. How about instead of making him wake 
up, we just “wake” him up? The sentence “I woke Chul-soo up” would have practically the 
same meaning, but would sound a lot more natural in both English and Korean. This is an 


example of a causative verb that we can use in Korean. Here it is: 


TH-Ct “to wake (someone) up” 
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And when we use causative verbs, we don't need any special grammar forms. They can be 


used more simply. The previous sentence can be translated like this: 


A= STS MAAN, 


“| woke up Chul-soo.” 


This sentence is much shorter, and more natural. It's also simpler to make because we didn't 


need the previous grammar form. 


Now you might be wondering if you have to learn a new causative verb for every Korean 
verb. Fortunately, the answer Is “no.” There are only a handful of commonly used causative 
verbs that you should learn right away. The rest you can learn through conversation practice 


and regular exposure. I'll talk about why this is in a bit. 


Here are 10 common causative verbs. 


HO|Ct > “to feed” (“to make someone eat”) 


This comes from 4C} (“to eat”). 


ZO|Ct > “to kill” (“to make someone die”) 


This comes from 4 Cf} (“to die’). 


THC > “to wake up” (“to make someone wake up”) 


This comes from J/HEf ("to wake oneself up"). 


Sts|Ct > “to seat” (“to make someone sit down”) 


This comes from SEE (‘to sit down’). 


22|Ct > “to make (someone) cry” 


This comes from Ef ("to cry’). 


SHAECt > “to lower” 


This comes from S€Ct (to be low’). 
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= O|Ct > “to raise” 


This comes from Ct (“to be high’). 


EX?-Ct > “to give (someone) a ride” 


This comes from EtLt (‘to ride [a vehicle]") 
22|Ct > “to inform” (“to make someone know”) 


This comes from 2fCt (to know"). This is also where the verb 2f244=Ct (“to tell”) comes 


from. 
A|7|Ck > “to force” (“to make someone do”) 
This is the causative form of the regular action verb OfCf (to do”). You can use this verb 


instead of O}7] OCF or SFA] GtSCt. For example, instead of saying Yot7]| ASR (I 


made someone work.”) you can say 2S ALZOR. 

Note about Causative Verbs 
If the concept of “causative verbs” confuses you, don’t think of these as being causative 
verbs at all. Instead, just memorize them the same way you'd memorize any verbs. For 


example, just memorize 4O|Ct as “to kill," =O|Cf as “to raise,” and so forth. 


Now let's talk more about how to use causative verbs. Let’s make the sentence “| made 


Chul-soo work." First, here is how we can say it without using causative verbs: 


And here's how we can say it with a causative verb. 


H= SPOAl SS ARW, 


Notice how the sentence using a causative verb (here, Al7|Ef) also uses OA instead of the 


Subject Marker (O|/7}) after &=. | want to explain why this is. | should note that this might 
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seem complicated, but it is interesting and worth learning in order to better understand 
exactly how causative verbs work and how to use them. 

Let's look at the literal meaning of each sentence. The first sentence (M= 27} VS} 
Dt QO} 2) literally means “| made it so that Chul-soo works" or “| made things so that 
Chul-soo works.” It means that you are doing something (what it is isn't stated) in order to 
cause the situation to be so that Chul-soo works. We use the Subject Marker (0|/7}) after 
41== because he is the person who we are making do the work. This is what the 7] SECt or 
A| GtSCt forms literally mean. More naturally translated, we would just say “| made Chul- 


soo work.” 


Causative verbs don’t translate in that way. The second sentence (M= 40/7] YS 

A| Zi 0] 2) literally means “Il forced the work to Chul-soo.” Here, we mark work (2) with the 
Object Marker (S/S) because that shows what it is that we're forcing. And we mark == 

with Ol|71| because he is the person we are forcing that work fo. You'll often see l7|| used 


with causative verbs for this reason. 


Here are two more examples: 


A= Br7t BS AA PSM g. 


“| made Chul-soo eat bread.” 


A= SPOAl BS ARH, 


"| fed bread to Chul-soo.” 


The first sentence literally means “| made things so that Chul-soo eats bread.” The second 
sentence literally means “I fed bread to Chul-soo.” This is why it can be simpler to memorize 
causative verbs the same way as any other verb — because here, 4 O/C} translates as “feed” 
or “make someone eat.” #3 40/2 means "I fed bread” or “| made someone eat bread.” 
Causatives are also easier to use because of this, so | recommend using them whenever 


possible. 


Advanced Notes 
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A|7|Ct can also be used in one more way — when ordering food (and only food). You can translate Al7|Ct as “to 
order" when you're ordering food for delivery. In this way, it can be used in the same way as ==(S) StCt (to 
order’). 
Recognizing Causative Verbs 
Memorize the sounds 0|5]2|7|27+8 for easily recognizing causative verbs. These are the 7 sounds that you will 
find in causative verbs. For example, HO|Ct, So] Ct, SAICt, S7ICt, EYPCt, and SEC. Of these 7, + is rarely 
used. 
Oi|71| and Ol 
When what you are causing to do is not a person, but an object, use Ol instead of OZ. 
More Causative Verbs 
Here are a few more useful and common causative verbs: 


MZ-Ct > “to put someone to sleep.” This comes from AtLt (to sleep"). 


7|Et > “to make someone laugh." This comes from <ECt (“to laugh”). This is also used simply to mean “to be 
hilarious" or “to be laughably funny." A funny joke can be 7|Ct. 


QIS|Ct > “to dress." This comes from {Et (“to wear"). You can use this whenever you're dressing someone, or 


something (such as putting clothes on a doll). 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 96: Passive Verbs 


In order to learn about passive verbs, we first have to talk about two important topics — 


passive voice and active voice. 
Passive Voice & Active Voice 


First, if a sentence is in “passive voice” then it’s not in “active voice,” and if a sentence is in 


“active voice” then it’s not in “passive voice.” 
Here is an example of a sentence that is in active voice. 
The lion ate the rabbit. 
And here is the same sentence written in passive voice. 
The rabbit was eaten by the lion. 


Active voice is much more commonly used than passive voice, but both are important to 


know. 
Active Voice 


When a sentence is in active voice, the subject of that sentence is the person (or thing) that 


is doing something. Or, the subject is what you are directly describing. 


In the sentence “The lion ate the rabbit,” the lion is the subject. Here, the subject (the lion) 


is doing something. The lion eats the rabbit. 
Passive Voice 


When a sentence is in passive voice, the subject of that sentence is not the person (or thing) 


that is doing something. Instead, the subject is being affected by an action. 
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In the sentence “The rabbit was eaten by the lion,” the subject isn’t the lion. The subject is 


the rabbit. The rabbit is being affected by the action of being eaten. 


In addition, in the passive version there is no need to say who or what does the action. In 
our example passive sentence, we don't actually need to say “by the lion.” Just the sentence 
“The rabbit was eaten” already uses the passive voice. Because of this, the passive voice can 
sometimes sound vague (“Who or what ate that rabbit?”), or sound like someone is 


speaking backwards. 


Most sentences in English and Korean will be in active voice. Active voice is the most 


common and clear way of speaking — and it's the most direct. 


How to Use the Passive Voice 


To change an active sentence in Korean to the passive voice, you only need to change the 


active verb for a passive verb. 


For example, instead of SC (to eat”), we can use the passive verb “to be eaten” (45]Lf). 


Here is how that would look: 


AAT7} BIE AQMOjk. 
“The lion ate the rabbit.” 


EM 7t (APAPOW A) HSO1 2. 
“The rabbit was eaten (by the lion).” 


To specify who the subject is being affected by, use the particle 7 (or Ol for inanimate 
objects). 


Although there are a lot of passive verbs in Korean, you can get a lot of mileage out of 


learning only a few of the most common ones. Here is one of the most commonly used 


passive verbs. 
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=|Cf 
to be okay, 


tt Ld ws 


“to become, to function” 


Since you're learning about passive verbs, you've most likely seen £|CT used before many 


times. This verb is the passive form of the regular active verb SEL (“to do"). 


If an action verb uses OCT and the otCt can be separated (for example, 6F4(S) otCt is 
okay, while SOfFS}Ct is not because StCt can’t be separated, and H|/ZSo}Ct is not because 
it's a descriptive verb), simply change the OFEt into £|Ct to make it a passive verb. Here's an 


example: 


Z=H|(S) StCt > “to prepare” 
#=H|(7}) Z|Ct > “to be prepared” 


Ch EH SkO} 2. 


“| prepared it all.” 


Ch =H SHO} 2. 


“It was all prepared.” 


AIZ(S) Ott > “to start” 
4+(0|) £|Ct > “to be started” 


TAS 8 Alo AAR L. 


"Class started at 8 o'clock.” 


TAS 8 Alo] AHO} 2. 


"Class was started at 8 o'clock.” 


O|q(S) otCt > “to understand” 
O|oH(7}) £|CF > “to be understood” 
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AHS Old43401.@? 


“Did you understand the homework?” 


2:M|7b 018450127 


“Was the homework understood?” 


(S) StCt > “to order” 
(O|) =|Ct > "to be ordered” 


nAo 
Tw 
no 
“TT 1: 
M7t SES SAO] KAHOL. 

“The food that | ordered arrived.” 


FBS SAO] EAHOS. 


“The food that was ordered arrived.” 


Unique Passive Verbs 


Not every action verb ends with OFC, but Korean has some unique passive verbs that can 
be used in place of regular action verbs. 


Ho|Ct > “to be eaten.” This comes from HEt (to eat”). 


He ABS FAVOR. 


— ee ea 


“| ate the cheese.” 


ROA AL 7 ARLOL, 


TT AA 


"The cheese was eaten by me.” 
AXO|CH > “to be written,” “to be used.” This comes from 24F} (“to write,” “to use’). 


Rl7t Abt i= AM 


“a book that | use often” 
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KEE Ol % 


“a book that is used often” 
HtF{Ct > “to be changed.” This comes from Hf7+C} (‘to change’). 


Al SAS HR. 


“| changed my personality.” 


Hl SAO] Bb] O12. 


“My personality was changed.” 


HI O|C} 


O/C means “to be seen.” It comes from Ct (to see”). And 0|C} is used to mean that 
someone Is able to see something. So a better translation is “to be visible.” Here’s an 


example. 


AO) AZO] Of HA. 
“Chul-soo’s face is not seen.” 
“Chul-soo’s face is not visible.” 


“| can’t see Chul-soo’'s face.” 


An even more natural way to translate 110|CT is using active voice in English — “to be able 


to see." Here's another example: 


A7|O] HOl= Holoja. 
“It's the house that is seen over there.” 
“It's the house that is visible over there.” 


“It's the house that you can see over there.” 
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sect 


=c|Ct means “to be heard.” It comes from =Ft (“to hear”). And Se|Ct is used to mean 
that someone Is able to hear something. So a better translation is “to be audible.” Here’s an 


example. 


BQ] SAe|7} Of SAQ. 
“Chul-soo’s voice is not heard.” 
“Chul-soo’s voice is not audible.” 


“| can’t hear Chul-soo’s voice." 


An even more natural way to translate Sc|Cf is using active voice in English — “to be able 


to hear.” Here's another example: 


# S742? 
“Is it heard well?” 
“Is it audible well?” 


“Can you hear it well?” 


Notes on 0|C} and Se|C} 


Since .O0|C} and SelCt are used when talking about things that you can or can’t see and 
hear, you might wonder if it's okay to instead just use these verbs: 


“~ 
= + Qc 


“can see...” 


It's okay to use these forms instead, but know that these are active voice and are not 
passive voice. Although 0|Ct and Se|Ct are passive verbs, they are both more commonly 


used than their active forms. Here's an example of each form: 
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440| USS E+ YT Src Sg 
A+=2| ABO] Of HOlT SAe|o& Ot 


“| can’t see Chul-soo’s face and | can’t hear his voice.” 


Ch 


“to get,” “to receive” 
Some active verbs can become passive verbs using 2Ct (“to get,” “to receive’). 


Ma (S) 


SHEE > “to love” 
Atet(S) BEC > “to be loved” 


ZG) Ct > “to respect” 


#=4(S) Ct > “to be respected” 


LH2|Ct > “to throw away” 


H2(S) Ct > “to be thrown away” 


H35(S) AlZICt > “to move (emotionally)," “to touch (emotionally)” 
Zk 


2tS(S) #Ct > “to be moved (emotionally),” “to be touched (emotionally)" 


Action Verb Stem + O}/01/etc. + %|C} 
For many other verbs, you can use this form to change active voice into passive voice. 


Take a verb stem and conjugate it as if you were conjugating the @ form. Instead of 2, 
attach A|Et. Then conjugate this however you'd like. Here are some examples: 


=Ct > "to give” 


2=0|A|Ct > “to be given" 


20] FOOL. 


"A present was given.” 
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OrSCt > “to make” 
FFSO{A|Ct > “to be made” 


| a 


LUGS SOT WAS HOVL, 


102 


“| bought a desk made of wood.” 


AStEt > “to decide (something),” “to set (something)" 
AOHAICt > “to be decided,” “to be set” 


Sorel SMO] DLO. 


Le A 


“We met on the decided date.” 


AIC > “to build” 
K|O{A|LCF > “to be built” 


1 80| Be] A O/HO}L., 
“That house was built quickly.” 


MEF > “to break (something),” “to smash (something)" 


MHO| ALLE > “to be broken,” “to be smashed." This is more commonly shortened to 7HA|Ef. 


HO] BMA MAUL, 
“The cup fell and broke.” 


When to Use Passive Voice 


What if you wanted to make the sentence, “I want to buy a book written in Korean,” but 
didn't know passive voice? You might first try to make this sentence: 


Ae te Pe SWS Aa HO, 


“| want to buy a book (that someone wrote) in Korean.” 
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This sentence makes sense, but is not passive. In our English example, we didn’t need to 
specify who wrote the sentence. Instead of using & (someone wrote") we can use Ol 


(“written”) and avoid saying who wrote the book. 


Ae tate Ml HS Aa HOR. 


“| want to buy a book written in Korean.” 


Whenever you are using an action verb (not a descriptive verb) to describe something, and 
you want that meaning to be passive, | recommend using a passive verb. This is the one 


situation where you will commonly hear passive verbs used in Korean. 


Passive voice is perfect for saying that something happens to someone (or something) 


without having to say who (or what) caused it to happen. 


Final Notes 


Passive voice and passive verbs take time to master. Feel free to speak using only active 
voice until you feel more comfortable using passive voice. Koreans themselves don’t use 
passive verbs too often, and you won't be corrected for speaking in active voice instead of 
passive voice. Active voice is still a correct way of speaking, and passive voice is simply 
another tool. 


It's not necessary to learn every passive verb. Just learn a few of the most common ones 
right away, and the basic rules for how to use them. Through listening and speaking 
practice you'll be able to master them. In fact, you'll even start recognizing passive verbs 


that you've never heard before, simply by listening to how the verbs are being used. 


Feel free to come back to review passive verbs again in the near future. 
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Advanced Notes 
“By:” Noun + Of] 2[3H(Aq) 


In addition to Ol7ll (and Ol for inanimate objects), you can also specify “by” with this form. This is less common 
when speaking, but is used in writing. 


ASOl7E APAOH OPOHAT ARO. 


“The monkey was eaten by the lion.” 
More Passive Verbs 
Here are just a few more commonly used passive verbs: 


#O|C > “to be stacked,” “to be piled (up).” This comes from “CE (“to stack,” “to pile (up)"). 
#7I|Ct > “to be locked.” This comes from @=1C} (“to lock"). 

QLO{A|Ct > “to disappear.” This comes from AE (to not exist”). 

FAX|E- > “to be turned on.” This comes from Z4Ef (“to turn on”). 

THX|CE > “to be turned off.” This comes from ILE} (to turn off"). 

SezI|Ct > “to be opened.” This comes from SCt (to open’). 

EFS|CE > “to be closed.” This comes from EEE (“to close’). 

Be\Ct > “to be pushed.” This comes from BEC (“to push’). 

&t74X|Ct > “to be pulled.” This comes from &7|Ct (“to pull’). 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


a Severe 
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Learn Korean Ep. 97: Korean Numbers Part 1 (Sino-Korean) 


The first thing to know about Korean numbers is that there are actually two separate 
number systems. For example, to count “1, 2, 3” you can either say “2, O|, Af" or “OFL}, &, 
4" This lesson will cover the first of these two systems, which is called the Sino-Korean 
number system. Sino means that it’s from Chinese, and these numbers originally came from 
Chinese characters (—, =, =, etc.). The second system we'll talk about in the next episode, 


and those are Pure Korean numbers. 


Fortunately learning two separate number systems isn’t as complicated as it might sound. In 
some ways learning two systems is simpler than learning only one. So let's learn the first 10 


numbers in the Sino-Korean number system. 
1 - 10 


13> 
250 
354 
4> At 
5>2 
695 
7928 
85> z 
957 
10> 4 


Here's the easy part. Once you know these 10 numbers, you can use them create any number up to 
99. To do this, it only takes simple math. For example, to make the number 11, simply break apart 
the two digits — 10 and 1. 

The first digit is in the tens place, and is just 10, so we can say #}. The second digit is just 1, so we 
can say &. 4 and 2 makes YS, and now we have 11. 


Let's make 59. The first digit in the tens place is 50. To make 50 we need a5 and a 10, so 2 and ¥. 
24 is 50. Then the next digit is just a 9, t+. So we put them together and get 2¢4)-1. 
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Advanced Notes: In addition to these, the number for 0 in the Sino-Korean number system is @. 


You'll only need to use S when the number itself is simply 0, and not when a 0 appears somewhere 


in a number. 


So let's review before we go further. Here are the numbers for 11 to 19. 


11-19 


11 222 
Note that 11 is just 4A, not L4}H (one ten one). If the number is the same as the digit that it 
represents (here 10 is in the 10s place), then you don’t have to say 1 before it. This will be important 


to know later as well for larger numbers. 


12 > 40 
13 Dae 
14 > At 
15 22 
16 = a 


Liou 


16 is pronounced “#!5;" (not Al). This is due to sound change rules, and the fact that these 
numbers come from Chinese. 

Advanced Notes: 7he in-depth reason is because ¥ Is originally from a Chinese character that is pronounced in 
Korean as & when not at the start of a word, so the & at the bottom of © and 2 at the from of & change to 
become 4+L. You can review sound change rules in my “Learn Hangul” series. 

17 ae I 

18 DB 

18 can sound similar to a common Korean swear word, so be careful when pronouncing it. Make sure 
to say 8 as # (using 1 as it's spelled) and not incorrectly as #. 


19 247 
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Practice #1 
Practice reading these numbers on your own first. The answers are at the bottom. 


29 
35 
42 
51 
66 
77 
84 
99 


Answers: O|4/-, AMS, AAO], CHA SAS, HAA BAAL Fut 
n 


Note that 4! in 66 is also pronounced as */=;, even when another number comes in front 


of it such as in this example. 


Over 100 


To go further we'll need to know the number for the 100s place. We can’t just say }4] to make “10 


10” equal 100. The number for 100 is 44. 


(e) 


!4H as we learned before). To say 110 you can say “44! (100 


(100 + 10 + 1). 


So to say 100, you can just say #4 (not 


I 


ne 


+ 10), and to say 111 you can say #44! 


Practice #2 


Practice reading these numbers on your own first. The answers are at the bottom. 


120 
241 
350 
404 
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590 
600 
777 
819 
963 


Answers: #40], O|HHAT AS), SHH OA, APHHAL, OHH AL SHH HAA, SH, PHS Ae. 
Note that 404 is just AFBHAt. Any time there’s no digit in a place (such as here with no digit in the 


10s place), we can just ignore it. 


Over 1,000 


The counter for 1,000 is 4. For example, 1,234 is 0] 44 AF A) Af. 


Now, using # for 10, #4 for 100, and # for 1,000, we can count all the way to 9,999. 


After 9,999 we can use the counter 7t (10,000). For example, 10,400 is GEAPHA. 


Practice #3 


Practice reading these numbers on your own first. The answers are at the bottom. 


1010 
2300 
5802 
8687 
12050 
15000 
20000 
33100 
54321 
99999 
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Answers: @ 4, OM a4, ONE HO) SASHES PO MON, POM, O]Bt A otaye ee 


i— 
OBEAPE AHO] A), ERE DH Al 


To 100,000 and Beyond 


In Korean there’s no counter for a hundred thousand. Instead, ZF becomes *}2t (10 10 thousand). 
This continues. A million is #42! (100 10 thousand) and ten million is @t (1,000 10 thousand). This is 


quite different from how numbers in English work. 


You don't need to master Korean numbers overnight. In fact, practice with small numbers just to get 
the hang of it. Through practicing How the number system works, you'll be better able to create 
larger numbers. Practicing with larger numbers is just unnecessary and demotivating. Regardless, here 


are some larger numbers to look at for reference. 


100,000 > at 

200,230 > O] Yo] HAY 

410,000 > AY ot 

Note that 410,000 must be Af4}2Gt and not just Ard] Zt because that would be 400 thousand (40 * 
10,000). 

401,000 > Aa 

1,000,000 > wor 

3,000,050 > SHH oO” 

10,000,000 > AG 

90,800,000 > 7H ot 


100,000,000 and More 


Currently using #, #4, 4, and Gt we can go up to 99,999,999. In order to go higher the next digit is 
A which is 100,000,000 (a hundred million). & works just like Zt, becoming 4! & (a billion), 44S (10 


billion), and & (100 billion). 
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Of course there are digits even higher than & (such as % for a trillion), but those won't be necessary 
for any sort of regular conversation (unless you're studying to become a financial analyst for a giant 


company, in which case you know where the Donate button on my web site is). 


When to Use Sino-Korean Numbers 


This system is used in many situations, the most common being counting money. Specifically, Sino- 
Korean numbers are used when counting Korean Won (#!). At the time of this lesson, 1 US dollar is 


worth approximately 1,000 2, but it fluctuates daily. 


To count currency in Won, simply put the amount before 2! using Sino-Korean numbers. 


So to say a thousand @! (approximately $1), just say 4 2!. To say ten thousand @ (approximately $10), 


just say G2. 


Typical Korean yearly salaries will be expressed using increments of 4 t2! (10s of thousands of 


dollars — 10,000,000 2!). Higher paying jobs will be expressed using 242 (100,000,000 2! or higher). 


Conclusion 


You don't need to master these numbers overnight. Take the time to practice them, and 
focus on smaller numbers when learning how the number system works. After time and with 
practice you'll slowly get faster at both understanding and saying these numbers for 


yourself. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


ehh 
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Learn Korean Ep. 98: Korean Numbers Part 2 (Pure Korean) 


In the last episode we learned about Sino-Korean numbers and how to use that system 
when counting #!. However, the Sino-Korean number system can’t be used to count 
everything. There are some things that the Sino-Korean system will be used for when 
counting (such as @! as we learned) and other things that the Pure Korean number system 


will need to be used for. 


For example, to count 500 Won we can just say 244-2!. But to count 5 peap/e or 5 monkeys 
we can't simply say “2AbEH” or “2AISOI.” In fact, saying “2 HO” would just mean “Oh, 
monkey!” To count a larger variety of things, we'll need to also learn the Pure Korean 


number system. 


The next lesson will cover in more detail how to count using these two systems, so for now 


let's first go over the Pure Korean number system. 


1-10 

1 > ofLt 

2 2 = 

3 24 

4 > 4 

5 > cA 

6 > A 

7 > 2s 

8 248 

Note that 6 is just pronounced as “Oj” due to sound change rules. 
9 > rE 

10 >¢ 


To make 11, it works just like in the Sino-Korean number system. We can look at the 10s digit and 
see that it’s just 10, so we can first say S. Then the next digit also has a 1, which is SL}, S otLt is 


11. We can continue this to 19. 
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19 


Vvv bv ve vv 
m@ m2 m2 m2 we we me man 


ne 


of Lt 
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After 19 is where Pure Korean numbers differ from Sino-Korean numbers. In Sino-Korean numbers, 


we could continue until 99 using the same 10 numbers, but in Pure Korean numbers each multiple of 


10 has its own number. So each time we enter a new multiple of 10 (20, 30, 40, etc.) we'll need to 


switch to that number instead. There is a similar concept in English (ten, twenty, thirty, etc.). 


To say 21, first say 20 (X~#), then 1 (ft). So A= OfLt is 21. Here are the rest of the numbers we'll 


need to learn. 


Wait. Before you memorize these, just take a moment to look them over. 


10 >¢ 

20 > Af 
30 > Me 
40 7 oe 
50 > 2 

60 > oe 
70 > v= 
80 SOF 
90 > oe 
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This might seem like a lot of extra work, but fortunately (here's the cool part) we don't really need 60 
to 90 most of the time. And, you can probably get away with ignoring 50 too. Usua//ly once a number 
gets above 40 or 50, Koreans will just switch back to using the Sino-Korean number system — no 
matter what they were counting. Basically, Pure Korean numbers are mainly only used from 1 up to 


49 or 59. 


To make things even simpler, once a number gets above 99, Koreans will on/y use Sino-Korean 
numbers. This means that once you've learned the first 10 numbers, and the digits for 20, 30, 40, and 


maybe 50, you've learned all of the Pure Korean number system (for a total of 13 or 14 words). 


However I've included all of the digits anyway for reference, so that you can be aware of them. Older 
Koreans will typically still use digits in Pure Korean above 50, but it depends on the person. Still, 


above 99 everyone switches to Sino-Korean numbers. 


Advanced Notes: 7here technically are numbers in the Pure Korean system for a hundred 
(2), a thousand (22), and higher. However, these larger numbers are all archaic and have 


not been used in a very long time. Most Koreans will not even be aware of these numbers. 


Practice 
Practice reading these Pure Korean numbers on your own. The answers are at the bottom. 
15 
23 
35 
38 


41 


Answers: 2 Ct, AS AU ME CA, ME AR, OFS ofl 
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Conclusion 


A good way to practice Korean numbers (both systems) is by walking around or climbing up 
steps. Each time you take a step, count one number higher out loud. The more you practice, 
the better you'll get at reciting and recognizing Korean numbers. As an added bonus, you 


also won't have to worry about skipping leg day. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 99: Korean Counters 


The last two episodes covered Sino-Korean and Pure Korean numbers. Make sure you're 


familiar with both of those systems before starting this episode. 


As | mentioned when talking about Sino-Korean numbers, we can't simply count things by 
randomly putting a number in front of the thing we want to count. For example, we can't 
count 5 people by saying “2 Até.” In order to count things, we'll need to use things called 
counters in Korean. Depending what we're counting (people, animals, cups, or pizza) we'll 


need to use a different counter. 


Won 


Sino-Korean + 


We already covered how to count Won using Sino-Korean numbers (for example, 50 Won is 
just 24 BI). 


Counting different things will require using either Sino-Korean or Pure Korean numbers. 


But before we jump in, let me clarify something. Every single noun in Korean won't have its 
own unique counter. If you know the counter for counting animals, you can use that for 
counting sheep or cows or monkeys. There is no separate monkey counter (not yet, at least). 
Also, there aren't that many counters you'll need to memorize for most conversation — just a 


few dozen or so. 


Let's cover a few of the most common counters. 


People 


Pure Korean + @ 


To count people, use the Pure Korean number system and attach &. Note that J isn't used 
by itself to mean “person,” it’s only used together with Pure Korean numbers when counting. 


Also, using Sino-Korean numbers with & might be understandable in some cases (everyone 
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makes mistakes), but would sound strange and incorrect. Make sure to learn which number 
system is used with each counter as you memorize them, to make sure you'll always be 


understood. 


So to say 1 person we'd use the Pure Korean number for 1 (OFLt) and combine it with this 
counter 8 and get St S — record scratch — But we learned that 1 is StLt, so let's talk about 


what's happening here. 


When the Pure Korean number 1 (StLt) is combined with a counter it changes to ?t. So 1 
person is St & and not "otLt &." In fact, the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 20 also change when 


they're used directly before a counter. Take a look. 


1 otLt => ot 
2 = oF 
3 Al >All 
4 ul > 4 
20 AS 39AF 


These changes aren't too severe (even if you forget these and pronounce them wrong, it 
won't sound terrib/y wrong), but they're still important to know. This change is for both 


pronunciation and when writing the numbers. 
Also, note that this is on/y when these numbers come directly before a counter. For example, 


20 people is ~F &, but 21 people is AS St S (not A+ Pt, because 4 = isn't directly in 


front of the counter 3). 
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Practice 
Before we go further, practice translating these examples. The answers are at the bottom. 
1 person 
3 people 
6 people 


10 people 


Answers: ot 4, Al 9 GAAS AS 


Counting Above 40 or 50 
As we learned in the previous lesson, Koreans will usua//y switch to Sino-Korean numbers (if they 
weren't already using Sino-Korean numbers) once the number reaches 40 or 50. Also, Koreans will 


always switch to Sino-Korean numbers for anything above 99. 


So to say 50 people, you could either say 243, or #! & if you'd like. And to say 100 people, it's 


just 4 @. 
Let's learn some more common counters. 


Animals 


Pure Korean + Of2| 
Counting animals also uses the Pure Korean number system. This includes all types of animals. 
To say 3 cows, it would be ~ Al] Of2]. Note that the animal you're counting comes first, if it's not 


already clear that’s what you're counting. For example, if someone asks “How many cows are there?” 


then the appropriate reply would simply be Ai] Ot] (3 cows). If someone instead asks “What are 
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those animals and how many are there?” then the appropriate reply would include 2% Aj] OfFe2l to 


clarify. 


And the same applies when counting people. It’s not necessary to specify that you're counting people 
when using &, since @ is always only used for counting people. Saying AF CtAd & would be 
unnecessarily repetitive, unless it wasn't clear that you were talking about a specific type of person — 


for example, Sta At2t Ct4l BS (5 Korean people). Most of the time you won't need to specify. 


Whenever it's already clear what you're counting, there’s no need to specify — whether you're 


counting people, animals, or general things. 


General Things 


Pure Korean + 7H] 


You can use this counter when counting general things that either don’t have their own separate 


counter, or when counting things that you don’t know their counter. 


To say 5 chairs, you can say (2|At) Etat 71. Remember that saying 2|At is necessary whenever it’s not 
clear what you're counting. If someone asks “What's in that room?” then the appropriate reply might 
include 2|At Chad 7H (5 chairs), but if someone asks “How many chairs are there?” then the 


appropriate reply would just use CtAd 7H. 
Here are a few examples of this counter. 
3 hats > BA Al 7H 
2 pencils > A888 F747 


5computers > BHA CHA 7H 


1 window > #E ot 7I 
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Age 


Pure Korean + # 


You can count someone's age (such as saying your own age) with the counter #. 
For example, if you're 31 years old you can say Me ME Zt 4f0/ 02 (“I'm 31 years old.”) 
Here are some examples. 


Syearsold > Ct A 
3 yearsold >A] 4 
15yearsold > ACA 


21 yearsold >Az ot 


Measurements 


Sino-Korean 


Many counters used for measuring things will use Sino-Korean numbers (but not all). A few common 


examples are meters (O|E4), liters (2/1), and degrees (&). Here are a few examples. 


5 meters > 2 OF 
8 liters > #214 
20degrees DONE 


Note that Korea uses Ce/sius (not Fahrenheit). In Celsius, water freezes at 0 degrees and boils at 100 
degrees. Temperatures during the winter in Korea will often fall below 0, and during the summer 
reach the high 30s (which feels like a sauna when combined with the humidity). If you can, | 
recommend visiting Korea during the spring or fall because you'll more easily be able to enjoy 


traveling outside. 
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Flat [tems 


Pure-Korean + 2 


“Flat items” includes sheets of paper, as well as (interestingly) T-shirts. Here are a few 


examples. 


1 sheet of paper 
5 sheets of paper 


20 sheets of paper 
1,000 shirts 


Books 


Pure-Korean + 7 


Books are counted with #. Here are some examples. 


1 book > 
5 books > 
24 books > 


Counting one: 


4 at at 


Advanced Notes 


When counting 1 of any /tem, StLt will also often be used instead St 7H. Both StL} and St 7} are acceptable. 


Age above 40: 


Usually when counting age (#) above 40 or 50, it's more common to switch to a different counter — All. The 


counter Al] is a bit more formal, and is used with Sino-Korean numbers. For example, to say a person is 50 years 


old, you can say 24 Al. In addition, asking an older person their age is done with a completely different phrase. 


Instead of asking “tO|7} 0] 27 SH? you can ask AAJ 7} 0} 27 Z|A] 2? The meanings are the same, but All 


is a more polite way to say [O| (a person's age in years). 
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How many: 


2 (normally meaning “how many") can also be used as a number before any counter. When used this way, it 
means “a few.” For example, # BO| 012 (A few people came.”). When used in a question, it simply retains its 


original use as “how many.” For example, # BO] 20]? (“How many people came?’). 


Here are a few more common and useful counters. 


Clothing: Pure Korean + # 


Counting sets of clothing, such as suits, can be done with #. 


(45) St 4 > 1 suit 


Words: Pure Korean + OfC| 


Individual words can be counted with OFC]. 


(2) St OFC] > 1 word 


Bottles: Pure Korean + & 


=! > 12 bottles of beer 


(e:| 
| 
(=) AS > 3 bottles of water 


Long, thin items: Pure Korean + A} 
(AB) Ml AB = > 3 pencils 


(Z) ot Abe > 1 knife 


Pairs of socks or shoes: Pure Korean + 2ell 


(2) = Bel > 2 pairs of socks 


(AIX) St Ze] > 1 pair of shoes 


Pizza: Pure Korean + Et 


(H|A}) AS A] Zt > 23 pizzas 


Plates: Pure Korean + MA 


(S82) 4H AAI > 8 plates of fried rice 


Cups: Pure Korean + @ 


(S) ot 4 > 1 cup of water 
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Trees: Pure Korean + 1 


(LE) ot 1 > 1 tree 


Appliances and Cars: Pure Korean + Ci 


(Are Ah) = CH > 2 cars 


(AFA) S Yl Ch > 14 computers 


Pieces: Pure Korean + 22+ 


(tet) St A 2t > 1 piece of bread 


Z| 
(Z|At) HU] 22F => 4 pieces of pizza 


Times: Pure Korean + 4 


rok 


tH ~~ > once, one time 


=H 5 twice, two times 
SH > ten times 
aH HH = > 100 times 


Conclusion 
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If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 100: of}! Q!Ct vs. cH 2!Ct (Verb States) 


Before starting this lesson, first make sure that you're comfortable with both the Progressive 
Tense and Passive speech. There are video lessons on both of these topics on my channel 


and web site (as well as free PDFs) so check those out first. 


For a quick review, the Progressive Tense is used to say that something is currently 


happening or that you're currently doing something. Here’s an example. 


Ale OF YOR. 


“I'm doing it now.” 


Passive speech is used whenever the subject of a sentence is also the object of an action. 


For example, in a regular (active) sentence we might say this: 


HSle AAAS AR. 


“The monkey ate the lion.” 


The same sentence made into passive voice might be this: 


MAL7E BS OAMAL HRW L. 


“The lion was eaten by the monkey.” 


That's a seriously dangerous monkey, but back to the lesson. We can combine both the 


Passive Tense and Passive voice together. Take this sentence for example: 


Let's re-write this sentence using the Progressive Tense. 


Ae ES Hal URI. 


“| was closing the door.” 
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Now let's re-write that sentence by changing it to passive voice. So the verb Et (“to close”) 


will become EFO|Et (“to be closed”). 


=O| HROL. 


“The door was closed.” 


If any of this is confusing so far, re-watch the episodes on Progressive Tense and/or Passive 


voice on my channel which cover these concepts in detail. 


So what if we wanted to say something a bit different: “The door /s currently closed." As in, 
the door was closed (perhaps someone closed it), and it's still in the state of being closed. 


To do that, we'll need a new form. 


Action Verb Stem + /Ot/etc. 2! Ct 


To use it, take the verb stem of an action verb and conjugate it as if you were conjugating the & 


form. Then attach the verb Q{Ct (to exist”) and conjugate that. 


We can use this form to say that something is in the state of having done something (or having 
something done to it). For example, we can use this form with our previous example to say that the 
door was closed, and that it’s sti//in the state of being closed. More naturally, we would say “The 


door is (still) closed.” 


For our example, we can take EfS|C} (“to be closed" or “to get closed") and conjugate it to EFO4 QLCt 
(‘to be closed” or “to be in the state of having been closed”). Now instead of saying that the door is 
currently in the process of being closed, or that the door was closed, we can say that the door is 


closed. 
This form can therefore be used to show that something is still in the state of having done some 


verb — and that verb can be either active or passive. It might sound like this form will rarely be used, 


but it's actually quite common. Here’s another example. 
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Take the verb 8fCt (to sit down’). We can change it to the Progressive Tense by making it 221 QICt 
("to be in the process of sitting down’). If you use 8f31 QICt when talking about someone, it means 
that person hasn't yet sat down but is in currently leaning backward and moving toward the chair. | 
can't think of any real situation where you'd need to use 1 QICt unless you're describing a sloth 
taking a seat. Usually sitting down is a very quick process, so a person is either already sitting down 


or standing. 


If we want to say that someone has already sat down (meaning that they're in the state of having sat 
down, and are still like that), then you can use this form: SO} QICt. This means “to be sitting down,” 


as in “someone has sat down, and is still in the state of having sat down. Here’s an example. 


S+7t M7/Al BOF R012. 


“Chul-soo is sitting over there.” 
Contrast this sentence with the Progressive Tense: &=E7} A{7| Ol] Stal Ql0]2. This sentence would 
mean something like “Chul-soo is in the process of sitting down, but hasn’t yet sat down. | have no 


idea why he’s taking so long to sit down.” 


Here are a few more common examples of this form. 


Se]ct > "to open” 
Sry Qt > "to be open" 
SzO| Sry W*Moj 2. 
“The window was open.” 
AIC > "to live" 
Ot QICt > "to be alive” 


Belt OAL SOb RO! Be] =o}! 


“The bug is still alive! Hurry and kill it!” 
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AC > "to stand” 
At QLEp > "to be standing" 
Be7t a sae SO] Ay 2k. 
“Chul-soo is standing next to Mr. Kim.” 
MYO} X| Cf > "to break” 


HOA QICF = > “to be broken” 


FEl7E MUA LA] LFOLQ. MOALAL BERL} 2. 


“The glass isn't broken. It didn’t break.” 


The above sentence uses both the new form and the regular past tense to show how they're different. 


It also shows how you can make this form negative, by changing QLCt into QLA| BELT and conjugating 


it. 
AAO] S|Ct > "to become connected” 
AAo| £0} Qct > "to be connected.” 


0| ABE/O} 0/2. 


“The wires are connected.” 


Advanced Notes: 
QICt and AlAICt: 
When using Aonorific speech, you can switch QLEF with A|ATCt. You can review honorific speech on my channel 


or web site (Learn Korean #93 and #94). Here’s an example: 


4 SAA A471 Oi] BEOF ALA. 


“The teacher is sitting over there.” 


Two more examples: 


eC > “to lie down" 
+H QE > "to be lying down” 
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Be7t 2UpO] +P] ROL, 


“Chul-soo is lying on the sofa.” 


ct > "to die" 


z= 
0 QICt > "to be dead” 


ASOl7t FO NHL, 


“The monkey is dead.” 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 14) certo E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 101: More Than & Less Than 


This lesson will cover a few useful adverbs that you can use to mean “more than” or “less 
than.” Let's jump right in! 


C| - “more” 


Here's a useful adverb - | ("more"). This adverb can be attached directly before a verb. 


Let's take a look at two examples. 


OFS Ff] Fal HOR, 


| want to eat more vegetables. 


CFA 2. 


Please give me more. 
You can also use adverbs before other descriptive verbs (or adjectives). Here’s an example: 


DALE EY ARO 2. 


Pizza is more delicious. 


ei = “less” 


The opposite of | is S, which means “less.” And you can use & in the same way as &,, right before 


an action verb or descriptive verb. Here are a few examples of ©. 


AH= TAS B SHR. 


| like Suzy /ess. 


AIL S Ofte] 2. 


Suzy is less pretty. 
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MAL ZEAE GY Ofte 2. 


“Jessica Is prettier.” 


Literally this sentence above means Jessica is more pretty, but you can translate it more naturally as 


“Jessica Is prettier.” 


Therefore E| can also be used to add the meaning of “~er" to any descriptive verb. Here are a few 


examples: 
@ A|0|4 means a big cake, and |] = A/0/4 means a bigger cake. 
e a2comes from AC} (to be big"). 
ttt = Xt means a fast car, and E] tHt= A*t means a faster car. 
e ttt= comes from HHt=Ct (“to be fast”). 
And $2 @ means a good house, and YH S22 & means a better house. 


comes from Ff ("to be good’). 


Making Comparisons 


But that’s not all, we can also use || and & to make comparisons between two people or things. For 
example, we can not only say that Jessica is prettier, but we can also use & to say that Jessica is 


prettier than Suzy. Here's an example: 


MALZE7E FALECE GO] 2. 


Jessica is prettier than Suzy. 
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Noun + SC} (C4) 
This is the form we'll need to make comparisons between two people or things. 


Take a noun that you want to compare someone or something else to, and attach Cf. Then 
optionally you can attach [| if you want. If you choose not to attach 4, by defau/t this grammar 
form will still mean “more than.” But if you wanted to say that something is /ess than something else, 


then you have to include &. Here are a few examples: 


0] SA7b 2 SARC OAT 2. 


This homework is more difficult than that homework. 


Remember that when you're saying something is more than something else, the [| is optional but 


I've added it here to make the sentence more clear. 


Ol APO[CHECE EY ASLO} 2. 


Water is more delicious than soda. 


You can also translate this sentence more naturally as just “Water tastes better than soda," since 4(0]) 


QLCf (“to be delicious") can also translate naturally as just “to taste good" or “to have a good flavor.” 


EWX| D7|7} ADJ|SCt S HM. 


Pork is less expensive than beef. 


AAT} AS] Sh [7b | AQ, 


Chul-soo is taller than Yeong-hee. 
Since 7|(71) Ct means “to be tall,” | added [| here directly in front of the descriptive verb ACt ("to 


be big”). The word J| literally means “stature” or “height.” Remember to use [| or & directly before 


the action verb or descriptive verb. 
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Advanced Notes: 
24 €: You can also use 2G (“a little’) in combination with 4 (“more”) or & (“less”) to mean “a little more” or 


“a little less." Here's an example: 


aAS BSA FAIR. 


“Please give me a little more kimchi.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


1%, Chol E yt! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 102: Since doing (2/t Al SICH) 


This lesson will cover how to say “since doing.” For example, we'll learn how to say “It's 


been three years since | began studying Korean." 
Action Verb Stem + 2/t 4| 


To use this form, take an action verb stem and attach © Al if it ends in a consonant, or 
attach L Al if it ends in a vowe/ (note the spacing). Verb stems ending in = will remove 


that letter first. Here are a few examples. 


oLCt > SEX 
Hct > He ql 
ACE > Ab X 


Action Verb Stem + 2/t Al [Time] + (O]/7f) =ICt 


After completing the previous step, here’s the full form we'll need to know. To say how 
much time has passed since you did the action, first say the time (such as a week, or a year, 
etc.). Next, you can optionally add the Subject Marker (9|/7}), and finally conjugate =|Et to 


the past tense (e.g. 34012). Let's look at a few examples. 


S-2l7F BCE Al 9 HO] SHO] 2. 
“It's been nine years since we met." 


More naturally > “We met nine years ago.” 


SHAS SPO! ALAS Al 3 AO] MOjk. 
"It's been three years since | began studying Korean.” 


More naturally > “I've been studying Korean for three years.” 
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ota Ol] = A] 10 HAO] EI A Gore. 
“Il think it's been ten months since | came to Korea.” 


More naturally > “I think I've been in Korea for ten months.” 


OFAIOAT AF A] Gel SO 2? 

“Has it been a long time since you lived here?” 

More naturally > “Have you been living here for a long time?” 

The adverb 2.cH means “a long time,” and you can use it with Z|Ef to say that a lot of time 


(or a long time) has passed. 


O] Seto Zt Al 24 YO] HOjg. 


“It's been two weeks since | went to the art museum.” 


For more detail, the word | in this grammar form actually means “the time from when you 
did something (or something happened) unt// right now." The above sentence could also 
therefore mean, “The time from when | went to the art museum until now has been (literally, 


=H0/@ means ‘became’) two weeks.” 


Oo] SHS = AL 1 Ol] HOjg. 
“It's been 1 year since | watched this movie.” 
More naturally > “I haven't seen this movie in 1 year.” 


More literally > “The time since | saw the movie until now is 1 year.” 


1 pet ASS of ot A] 10 HO] Boje. 

“It's been 10 years since | haven't contacted with that friend.” 

More naturally > “I haven't contacted that friend in 10 years.” 

More literally > “The time since | didn’t contact (no /onger contacted) with that friend has 


been 10 years.” 
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Asst A] SOrLf SOj 2? 
“How long has it been since you got married?” 

More naturally > “How long have you been married?” 

More literally > “How long is the time period since you got married until now?" 
The adverb SOtLt means “how long,” and can be used with this form when asking 


questions. 


OY7|OA, SSk A] 3 HO] SHOlQ. 
“It's been three years since | worked here." 
More naturally > “I've been working here for three years.” 


More literally > “The time that's passed since | worked here until now is three years.” 


FSS AS SB BA Hk. 
“It's been over two months since I’ve swam.” 
More literally > “The time that’s passed since | swam until now is two months.” 


The adverb 'A7| can be used with an amount of time to mean “more than” or “over.” 


Instead, if you want to say that it hasn't even been one year, or that it’s been “less than” an 


amount of time, use the particle &, and 2t £|Ct instead. For example: 


OF7OAY AE AL 1 AE OF HO} Q. 
“| haven't been living here for even 1 year.” 
More literally > “The time that's passed since | lived here until now is not even one year.” 


This form can be made negative with 2f £|Et - “it has not been an amount of time" 


wu wu 


Together with the particle & (“even,” “also,” “too"), it can mean “It has not even been an 


amount of time since doing." 
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O| APSAPS At Al SOP Ok HOjQ. 

“It hasn't been that long since | bought this car." 

More literally > “The time that’s passed since | bought this car has not been very long.” 
The adverb 2} (“how much") can be used with 2t £|Ct together to mean “to not have 


been very /ong" or “to not have been much time.” 


Advanced Notes 
This form can at times be vague. Most of the time this form is used to say that you did something (or 
something happened), and that action is still happening (or still under effect). For example, “Of 7] O]A, Sst Al 
3 HO] 540] 2" could be understood to mean that you worked here three years ago but no longer work here. But 
most of the time it will be used to mean that you've been working here for three years, and still work here this 
day. This will be cleared up by the context in which this form is being used. For another example, “StS 
SHOE] AlAtSt A] 3 LO] $4012" could be understood to mean that you started studying Korean three years 
ago, but no longer do. However, most of the time this will be understood to mean that you started studying 
Korean three years ago, and still study this day. Again, the context will make this clear, but most of the time it is 


used to show that something has happened and still is happening. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSo E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 103: Before and After 


To say “before” and “after” in Korean, you'll need to know two very important words - @ 
(“before”) and = (“after”). These words can be used with both nouns and verbs. First, we'll 


learn how to use these with verbs. 


For example, we can use this form to make the sentences “I met my friend before seeing a 


movie,” or “| met my friend after | met my teacher.” 


BEFORE 
Action Verb Stem + 7| 0] 


Take an action verb stem and attach 7], followed by #01. 
Note that when using this form, whatever happens will come in the sentence before what 
you're talking about. So in order to say “I met my friend before seeing a movie,” you'd first 


say “before seeing a movie” followed by “| met my friend.” 


SHS B7| Ho] APS Wetog. 


| met my friend before seeing a movie. 


2S FH] Ho] ZS NOAM. 


Please wash your hands before eating. 


X7| MO St OHS F SHO HOR, 


| want to study Korean more before | sleep. 


BS U7 HH SAAS HQ, 


| did the dishes before | left the house. 
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AFTER 


Action Verb Stem + 2/t =f 


Take an action verb stem and attach @ if it ends in a consonant or L if it ends in a vowel, 


followed by =O. 
Note that verb stems ending with = (such as #{Cf) will remove the = before using this 


form. 


ofl 


+0} 


ACE > at 
Just like with “Ol, whatever happens will come in the sentence before what you're talking 


about. 


| met my friend after | met my teacher. 


Sts E FO] SAS NUR, 


| did the homework after seeing a movie. 


EAS SO] MSs] Q. 


Please call after you arrive. 


HS 42 SO SAAS HHL. 


| did the dishes after | ate. 
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BEFORE: Noun + Oj 
AFTER: Noun + £0 


Both {0i] and $0] can also be used with nouns, simply by placing them after the noun. The rest of 
the sentence will follow just like before. 


These are especially useful when talking about a date or a time. 


Sale CS F AO] TS += NL. 


We can meet before next week. 


3A] SO] AS aS LHR, 


| met my boss after 3 o'clock. 
Advanced Notes: 
When saying “after,” you might also find the words Fl or EFS Ol] used in place of =O]. These words 


can be used in the same way as =O] when used with verbs (not nouns) — their meaning when used 


in this way is the same. Therefore the following three sentences have the same meaning. 


SAS St SO] APS WL, 
SAS St HH ApS Bik 


SAS Tt CSO] UPS WLU. 


| met my friend after | did the homework. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


—— 


AU, cho E yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 104: “To End up Doing” 


Although I've previously already done an episode about how to say “to end up doing,” the 
form we'll learn in this episode is more commonly used, more versatile, and more useful in 
general situations. For a review of the other form, 11 2Ct, check out “Learn Korean Ep. 75" 
— that form is used in the past tense when trying to exp/ain something, and for 


unintentiona/ situations. 


The form we'll learn in this episode can be used to say that you ended up doing something 
or that something ended up happening — meaning that you eventually did something or 
that something eventua//y happened. For example, using this form you could say that you 


“ended up" liking a book — perhaps you didn’t at first, but eventua//y you came to like it. 
Verb Stem + Al SICt 


This form is most typically used with action verb stems. Take an action verb stem and attach 


Al, and then conjugate the verb &|Et however you'd like. 


1 HS SOSA! HHL, 
| ended up liking the book. 
| eventually liked the book. 


OA SF ZAMA SHS OF] HOR, 


| ended up studying until 3 o’clock last night. 


O1Xt AIFS [MA] SL} | HHOf 27 


How did you end up meeting your girlfriend? 
Oo} MES BAS AA S AML. 


Maybe I'll end up buying a new computer. 


I'll eventually buy a new computer. 
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LYSo] Sal SB AL. 
You'll find out later. 
Eventually you'll find out later. 


You'll end up knowing later. 


QA SICt (literally, “to end up knowing”) is a common expression that means “to find out.” 


Al SAL S12. 


| keep ending up eating it. 


You might say that you “end up eating” something when talking about food that you might or might 
not want to eat. Perhaps you wouldn't normally eat expired potato chips, but when sitting in front of 
the TV at 3 o'clock in the morning you just end up eating the entire bag — intentionally or 


unintentionally. 


CrA] GELEA] S| Ore 


nulnu 
ra 
pols 
aha 
2 
fO 


Please send my regards if you meet him again. 


If you meet him again, say hi for me. 


or+#(S) Moll (“to send one’s regards”) is a common expression that means “to tell someone hello 
hi 


or hi (for someone else).” 


St Ol] Of SA] OA S012? 
How did you end up coming to Korea? 


What brought you to Korea? 


St Oi] 27 SIC literally means “to end up coming to Korea,” but “What brought you to Korea” is a 


more natural-sounding English translation in this sentence. 


Ht OFLA] == SS OF] SOQ. 


My stomach hurt so | ended up getting surgery. 
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Ae THSAUA HHS 7SAlAl MOR, 


| ended up teaching Korean on YouTube. 


Advanced Notes 
You might be asking yourself, “What's the difference between saying M= R#HEOUA sts 
7LBAlA] HOU and saying ME FREAA StH OS 77B RHO Q?" 


Using 7}24| 7] 5201/2 can mean that what happened may have been either intentional or 
unintentional (out of your control). If you were to use 7-202, it would mean that it was 


completely your choice — “| taught.” 


In addition, using the 7] =ICt form has a few advantages. You can use this form to sound a bit more 
polite or humble when explaining something that you've done. For example, saying that you did 
something using St7| 34012 (| ended up doing...”) can sound less like bragging about it than simply 
saying 3012 ("I did...”) — if it's something that could be seen as bragging to begin with. This is 
because using 7ll &|Et can also mean that what happened was out of your control — so saying ofA 


5012 sounds more like “whether | did it on purpose or not, it just ended up happening that way.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AY, Ceol E yl 
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Learn Korean Ep. 105: “To Start” and “To Stop” 


Let's talk about how to say “to start” and “to stop” doing something — specifically we'll learn 


how to use this form together with verbs. 


To Start 
Action Verb Stem + 7|(S) Al2t(S) Stet 


Take an action verb stem and attach 7], optionally followed by the Object Marker S. Then 


conjugate the verb A|4}(S) SfEt [“to start”] to finish the sentence. 


For example, “to start eating” would be 47] Al|At(S) StCt, from the verb SEt [“to eat”). 


Here are some more examples: 


O]O] ASS A] ARO L. 


| already started eating dinner. 


SFE tS WP AAS G2. 


From tomorrow I'll start learning Korean. 


OFA PE CHOLES of7| AAPOR. 


| started dieting from yesterday. 


Ala ASAS MSZ] Alora HOR. 


Now | want to start making a car. 


To Stop 
159' + Action Verb 


Attach the adverb 191 directly before an action verb, and then conjugate it. 


For example, “to stop eating” would be 10+ Ct. Here are some more examples: 
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2 HH S2y A OF Aa A012. 


| want to stop eating because I'm too full. 


OSHA 2. 
Stop it. 
Stop doing it. 


In addition, 12'S-Cf can also be used by itself to mean “to stop doing.” 


HEA SRS TeNOL. 


| stopped studying French. 


Alternatively, 10t=Ct can be used in the same way as 1Gto-Ct. 10t+=Ct also means “to 


stop,” but it can even be used to mean “to quit” depending on the context. 


EEA SHS 1eHog. 


| stopped studying French. 


Pel OlA| DF DELTA. 
Let's stop meeting now. 


We'll stop meeting from now. 


CE HSS AT BAlR. 
Stop looking at other guys. 


Advanced Notes 
Some beginners mistakenly use the verb Y=Ct (“to stop”) when trying to say “to stop” doing 
something using a verb. H7=Ct also means “to stop,” but it's only used when talking about motion or 
operation (such as a machine). 


To say “to stop” moving, use H25Ct. 


A|At7t ARBOR. 
The train stopped. 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Ad, crSol E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 106: Adverbs 


An adverb is a word that describes a verb — how a verb happens, or in what way a verb is, 


for example. Adverbs can also be used to describe other adverbs. 

For example, in English you might run “quickly” or dance “happily.” Adverbs in English can 
often end with “ly” but there are plenty that don’t. In Korean, many adverbs end with "7" 
but there are also many that don't. 


Descriptive Verb Stem + Zl 


To make an adverb in Korean from a descriptive verb, take the descriptive verb stem and 


attach 7. Let's look at an example. 


| arrived. 


We can add an adverb to describe how we arrived. For example, we could use the descriptive verb 


OFM SC} [to be safe”] to say that we arrived safely at our destination. 


CFA OfA] EAPO 2. 


| arrived safely. 
Here’s another example: 


Ale RA RAUL. 


I'm smiling now. 


We can add an adverb to describe how we are smiling. For example, we could use the descriptive 


verb 24 3o}Ct ["to be happy"] to say that we're smiling happily. 


I'm smiling happily now. 
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ANZ Yl SD sole. 


| want to make the kimchi spicy. 
T4711 comes from GCt [to be spicy’). 


Sr N= HEA Boye. 


Chul-soo speaks quickly. 


ttt = 7] comes from HHL= CH ["to be quick"). 


Unique Korean Adverbs 
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Not all adverbs in Korean end with 2. For example, instead of 4tt=7] we could also say 


#2], and both mean “quickly.” In addition, #2] can also be used to mean “hurry up” or 


“right away” when used together with a command. However, 4t}=7] can only be used to 


mean “quickly.” 


a> N= Be] Poe. 


Chul-soo speaks quickly. 


AAS Fag. 


Please give me more kimchi. 


E| is another adverb that means “more.” Its opposite is 2, meaning “less.' 


1 


LLP ARR. 


It's so delicious! 


{> is an adverb that means “too much,” but in casual usage it just means "so much.” 
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| speak Korean well. 


# is a very common adverb that means “well,” such as to say that you do something well. It can also 


be used to mean “often,” among other things. 


OO] FO] ARO 2. 


| ate a lot already. 


tO] means “a lot," but is an adverb — it needs to be used directly before a verb. To say that there is 


a lot of something, simply conjugate the descriptive verb BECt [“to be a lot’). 


To Use Al? 


Not all adverbs made with Il will sound natural or be commonly used. For example, to say that 


something moves slowly (from the descriptive verb 4 o}Ch), use HM5| [“slowly”] — not HM of]. 


Many descriptive verbs ending with o-Et can also become adverbs by changing of} to 5| instead of 
ot]. For example, CtMOS}Ct [“to be safe”] can become either OtM3St7] or PtH] — both mean “safely.” 
However, the only way to know whether the 5] or O+7 version is more commonly used for each 
descriptive verb is by listening to how Koreans speak and learning each one separately. There are no 


tricks to learning adverbs, and the best way is to learn them one at a time. 
Advanced Notes 


A commonly used adverb is AHO] 2/71], which means “entertainingly” and comes from AHO|(7}) QLCH. It 


can be used to mean that you're doing something while enjoying it. 


SSS AMORA] O12. 


| enjoyed watching the movie. 
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Another common adverb is 427i], which means “deliciously” and comes from 3t(0|) QLCf. It 


can be used to mean that you're eating something and enjoying it. 


OO|A SRS AMA FRR. 


| enjoyed (eating) the ice cream. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AY, Cro E vel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 107: OfL| a1 vs Bal 


O-L| a) and 21 can both translate as “not,” and therefore are often confused — but each is 


used in a different situation and the two words can't be swapped. 
OfL| 2 and Bal 


OfL|41 comes from the descriptive verb OFL|E} [to not be’). It's the opposite of O|Cf ["to 
be"). 


21 comes from the action verb 2Ct [to stop,” “to not do something’). You'll often find 
Ct being used in the ~A| BCt form when telling someone “Don't (do something).” For 


example, it’s the same form used in the expression SFA] OFA] 2 (“Don't do it.”). 
Example 1 


Only one of these sentences is correct: 


O}7A, Ba AA 2A 2. 
O|7{ OFLI A AA} AAQ. 
Not this, give me that please. 


Please give me that, not this. 


2a comes from ZCt and means “don't do... but...." In the first sentence, 0|71 21 means “don't do 
this, but 171 4=A|2 (“please give me that.”)." This sounds natural, because you're telling the other 
person, “No, not this thing. Give me that.” Or it can be like saying, “Don't do this, but give me that.” 


The first sentence is correct. 
O-L| 1 comes from OFL|EF and means “it’s not, and...” So in this sentence 0|7{ OFL| a! would mean 


“It's not that, and....” This would be like telling someone, “It's not this. Give me that.” This would 


sound awkward, because the two parts of the sentence sound unrelated. 
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Example 2 


Only one of these sentences is correct: 


Sz AbefO] OFLA Ol AP EPO] Oj 2. 
Ss Atet Bal Ol= Apepolo2. 


I'm not British, but I'm American. 
The first sentence means “I am not a British person,” because it uses OfL| 1 from OFL|CH. 
The second sentence means “Don't a British person,” so unless you're asking for someone to hand 


over a different person (... maybe your friend set you up on a blind date with a British person?), this 


sentence is already wrong and sounds awkward. 
Example 3 


Both of these examples are correct. 


SO| OFLI A APO|CPO 2. 
It's not water, it’s soda. 


It's soda, not water. 
SB PH AOCS FAQ. 


Don't give me water, give me soda. 


Give me soda, not water. 
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Conclusion 


Here's another tip. Think of OFL|21 as meaning this: “You're wrong, it's not that.” And think 


of 211 as meaning this: “No, stop. Don't do that. Let's ignore that.” 
Also, remember to use the Subject Marker (°|/7f) together with OFLIEf, but not with BC. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 108: | hope, | wish 


Disclaimer: Previously | made a lesson about how to say ‘should’ in Korean (episode 58 in 
this series). The form we'll learn in this lesson will look slightly similar, but is not the same 


form. 
Verb Stem + (°)H SHIct 


This form can be used to say that you “hope” or “wish” that something happens. Literally, 
since this form uses the (2)4 form (“if” and “when") and S2Et (“it would be good") it 


means “It would be good if (something happens).” 


To use this form, take a verb stem (action verb or descriptive verb) and attach 2 & if it ends 
in a consonant, or attach © if it ends in a vowel. Then conjugate the verb SAIC, which 


originally comes from SCt meaning “to be good.” This could become SH%2, SASH, or 


Al, among many other possible conjugations. Here are some examples: 


HE | oH BAO, 
| hope you'll do it quickly. 


| hope it all goes well. 


Ct is an adverb that means “all.” 


CS +O CA SS o> LOA SAUL, 


| hope | can work again next week. 


LHo] OF HO BAO Q. 


| hope tomorrow isn't hot. 


Notice how EEt becomes 412-4. Verb stems ending with 4 will remove the 4 and add 2 


whenever using the (2)4 form. Here’s one more example of this. 
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ARTE HSE SAO. 


LOM 


| hope the kimchi is spicy. 
Present Tense or Past Tense? 


This form can be used with both present tense and past tense verb stems. For example, you 
could use 2H or 22 


BA 


H from the verb 2Ef. Both the present tense and past tense verb 


stems will have the same meaning, but using the past tense shows a bit more of a stronger 
hope that it would happen. 


Se] 50] OH SAH. 


So KH 


Se] 50] ROA SHR. 


So KK 


| hope that spring comes quickly. 


| hope you'll help me. 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 109: How to Use ~2 


There are many grammar forms that use the | ending, and this lesson won't attempt to 
cover all of them. This lesson will talk about the most commonly used ~@ endings, how to 


conjugate them, and what they mean. 


Since ~& can be used in so many ways, this lesson is most appropriate only for 
intermediate (or advanced) Korean learners — it is not a topic that most beginners will be 


able to use immediately. 


Descriptive Verb Stem + FH 
One of the most common places to find & being used is after a descriptive verb stem. 


Normally, when changing a descriptive verb to an adjective (to describe a noun), you'd 
attach 2 or L after the verb stem, with some exceptions. For a refresher on how to do this, 
check out episode 70 of this series. Here’s an example using the verb 4fEt [“to be small”). 


Ako xX 
a — | 


a small house 


But what if we wanted to say not that the house is small, but that the house was small (past tense). 
For example, how could we say, “a house that was small?” Of course we could just rearrange the 
sentence and say, 0] 4$2fO|2 [The house was small."], but doing this doesn’t let us describe the 
house more. If we could say “a house that was small,” then we could also say “/ bought a house that 
was small and expanded it," or even say “The house that was small /s now gone.” We'll need to use 


— to make the adjective into the past tense. 


Past Tense Verb Stem + GF 


To make a past tense adjective from a descriptive verb, take its past tense stem (this will always end 


with 44 at the bottom of the last syllable) and attach FH. For 4tCt, that would be 4$QtCf > 2b. 


AHOFEY &I 
TA LE 


a house that was small 
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Now we can say what we want, but to be fair speaking this way in Korean isn’t always the most 
natural way (or in English, for that matter). Make sure that if you're using a past tense adjective like 
this that it's being used in an appropriate situation. Saying “There is a house that was small” could 
sound very awkward, but saying “| bought a house that was small” sounds natural in both English 
and Korean. 


Past Tense Adjective + 24 ZC} 


Once we've conjugated a past tense adjective with &, we can use it together with the 21 2Ct form 
[think"] to say that we think something was a certain way — we're no longer limited to thinking 
about things in the present tense. Using & with the 2 ZCt form is extremely common, and natural. 


Here’s an example: 


UHOo| We A Zork. 


| think the kimbap is delicious. 


OHO| CAMA A Zorg. 


| think the kimbap was delicious. 
Here are some more examples: 


S40] Cl FAA 2 ore. 


| think last year was colder. 


AVS O| OFF HARA A Zoe. 


| think the test was very difficult. 


O]= AFORE A Zorg. 


| think they were American. 


Although not an exception to the rules, O|Ef [“to be”] becomes 9/2! after a consonant and 2E 


after a vowel. 
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Oo] RA A ore. 


AL 


| think | already did it. 


Adjectives can also be made from action verbs. For a refresher on this concept, review episode 91 of 
this series. Actives made this way can have one more important use — in addition to being usable 
with 2 2Ct — and we'll talk about that use next. 


Action Verb Stem + @ 


Take an action verb stem and attach ©. This gives the verb the meaning of “had done” or 
“used to do.” In addition, this action verb stem can even be in the past tense; but whether 
it's in the past tense or present tense, the meaning is mostly similar (with one small 
exception we'll talk about). Here’s an example of a regular present tense adjective, a present 


tense adjective using &, and a past tense adjective using ©. 


Al7t SOOKE SAS AMHR. 
tl 


| ate food that | like. 


Al7t SORA SAS AML. 
Al7t SOOHA SAS ARH2. 


| ate food that | had liked. 
| ate food that | used to like. 


Here are some more examples: 


M7} AMSA 7aqe2. 
It's what | had wanted. 


It's what | used to want. 
O|7]| SAAorct AVA AA]! 2? 


Is this the shirt you had worn every Sunday? 


Is this the shirt you used to wear every Sunday? 
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Al7t ASO] SE AO] OA] HL. 
The house that | had lived in is now gone. 
The house that | used to live in is now gone. 
AMl7b CHU Spal di] 2. 


It's the school | had attended. 


It's the school | used to attend. 


Past Tense Action Verb Stem + G1? 


Present Tense Action Verb Stem + ©? 


While both of these forms mean “had done” or “used to,” they're slightly unique. 
Using a present tense action verb stem with | means that you used to do something, but also that 
you may or may not still be doing that. To clarify, this doesn't mean it is something you're still doing, 


but it could be. 


Using a past tense action verb stem with | means that you used to do something, but that you are 
no longer doing it. 


Here's an example of each tense. 


Al7t CL Stat i] 2. 


It's the school | used to attend (and it's possible that | might still attend it). 


Al7t CHAE Stata] 2. 


S| 
It's the school | used to attend (but | no longer go there). 
When you don't specifically want or need to make this distinction, use either tense with ©. 


Advanced Notes 
AG|(2) and CHE] (2) 


Here are two more common forms that use ©. 
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FIE|(2) can be added to the end of a sentence (specifically, to the end of a present tense verb 
stem at the end of a sentence) to add the meaning of “expecting to hear a reply to your statement.” 
In this way, using ~G1E|(2) at the end of a sentence is like asking a question, but without raising the 


intonation at the end of your sentence or using a question mark. 


41 Ee}os 2D Woe, 


I'm watching that drama. 


J Sets a Vacs. 
I'm watching that drama (and what do you think of that?). 


Oe BAS SOSH, 


He likes spicy kimchi. 


oe AAS SOHAL. 


He likes spicy kimchi (but do you think differently?). 


When used together with the Plain Form in quotations, F|(2) becomes CHA Al(2). 


oe BAS SOSH HA, 


He says he likes spicy kimchi. 


Oe 2AS SOCAL. 


He says he likes spicy kimchi (and what do you think of that?). 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— AY, ceo E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 110: “Using” and “As” | (2) and (2)=A 


The (2)& particle has several meanings, and this lesson will cover two of the most common 


ones. We'll also discuss a similar particle, (Q)=M. 
One of the meanings of (2)= has been covered in a previous episode. (2)= can be used 


to mean “toward” when used with a verb that shows movement (such as 7fC}, SC, etc.). To 


learn about that usage, watch “Learn Korean Episode 68." 

Noun + 2& “Using” 
(2)= can be used to mean “using.” For example, it can be used to say “using a pencil.” 
Depending on the sentence, the translation can change widely — from “by” to “with” to 


“using” to “out of” to “for” and other ways. 


To use it, take a noun and attach ©& if it ends in a consonant or attach = if it ends ina 


vowel. 
HO & “with a pen” 
ASAE "by car” 
AG = “with a pencil’ 
Note that nouns ending in = will also add = to the end. 


The (2)& particle shows what sort of method, material machine, tool, channel or means by 


which you do something. Here are some examples. 


| made a desk out of wood. 


Since (2)&= shows the means by which you do something, you can also think of this 


sentence as meaning, “| made a desk using wood." 
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OF 


HE BOR SB NSE MSteOl a. 
| called Chul-soo on my cell phone. 
Using (2)= here shows that the cell phone is the means by which you made a phone call. 
C/O Se SUA. 
Please send it by email. 
In this sentence, email is the method of sending something. 
HH 7| = SS 7ER| 7} AO1@. 
| want to go to Korea by plane. 
Here, the plane is the machine (vehicle) that you'll take to get to Korea. 
AOf SOS GRU. 
| folded the paper with my hands. 
In this sentence, you're using your hands to fold the paper. 
ata 28s + 20k. 
| can explain it in Korean. 
Here, the Korean language (2! 01) is the method by which you're explaining something. 
2cl9| FR MSS THOS HPD UHR, 
I'm learning Korean through Billy's YouTube channel. 


However, the 2 = particle can also be used in a few other ways too. Let's talk about one 


more. 


Noun + 2& “As” 


The (2)& particle can also mean “as” (also “as it is,” “for,” or “in the role of"). For example, 


you could say “| got a car asa gift,” or “| was hired asa teacher.” Here are some examples. 
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(Or 


(Or 


(Or 


(Or 


...) | got this for a present. 


A Mae PRO. 


| got this as a present. 


| think of Chul-soo as a friend. 


...) | think of Chul-soo in the role of a friend. 


OA) H4OP TAS HQ. 


Yesterday | ate pizza for dinner. 


...) Yesterday, | ate pizza as dinner. 


AMOSS HOS FAQ. 


Please give me the steak rare. 


...) Please give me the steak as rare. 


O|7Y ahA| HB Q!01 2? 


Do you have this in a large? 


...) Do you have this as a large? 


A8eqoe DEMO. 


| was hired as a teacher. 
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Before going further, | should specify that this (2)= particle can only be used to mean “as” 


when it’s modifying (affecting or describing) a verb. It cannot be used when the noun (used 


before 2 ©) is what you're talking about in a sentence. 


For example, if the sentence is about you “as a teacher,” then you could not use “#4 eHOe 


to say “As a teacher.” Starting a sentence with “44° =, followed by talking about your 


experiences as a teacher, would be grammatically incorrect (and sound awkward). 


GO 
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Again, the (2)= particle can only be used when it’s modifying a verb. Therefore, you could 
be hired as a teacher, work as a teacher, or do anything as a teacher using the (C)= 
particle. But you cou/dn‘t use the (2)= particle to say something like “As a teacher, you 
shouldn't do that.” To say that, you'll need a different particle. 


Noun + (2)=2Af 


To say “as a teacher” or “as a person who likes languages” or “as a friend” when that’s what 
your sentence is about, use the particle (2)=M. It works the same way as (2), just with 
A| added to the end — but it is used whenever it is not modifying (affecting or describing) a 


verb. 


The (2)=A1 particle is used to show in what capacity or position that you're doing 
something (for example, what job you have or what your rank is). You can think of it as 


meaning “in the capacity of” or “in the position of.” 


However, be careful as this particle is not too commonly used in spoken Korean as it sounds 
a tad formal; it's good to know, but it can sound awkward when used on its own. Here are 


two examples. 


AS SOE AFOSA SHOE 1S] OBA] BO. 
As a person who likes languages, Korean isn't that difficult. 
(Or...) In the capacity/position of a person who likes languages, Korean isn’t that difficult. 
APSA oe BOG] Chet] ofA] Of. 
I'm saying this as a friend, but don’t do multi-level marketing. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 111: Colors 


The Korean word for “color” is 44 or 442 — either is fine. 


In order to properly learn about colors in Korean, we first have to talk about nouns, 


adjectives, and even verbs. 
Colors in English 


English colors are simple; colors can be used in a sentence as both an adjective (describing 


a noun) and as a noun (like an object or a “thing”). 
For example, “red” can be used as an adjective (“red car") or a noun (“I like red.”) 


If you learn the name of a color in English, you can use it anywhere — and there's only one 


word to memorize. “Red” is just “red.” “Dark red” is just “dark red." 
Color Verbs in Korean 


Some colors you'll find in Korean are nouns, while others are actually verbs (you'll see those 


verbs conjugated into adjectives too). 


First, let's look at a color that's a verb — specifically, a descriptive verb (a verb that is used to 


describe something). 
#t2ICt means “to be red,” and it’s a (descriptive) verb. 


Since it’s a verb, if we want to say “red car” then we'll need to get the adjective “red.” To do 


that we can conjugate #2'Ct as #47t — this is now an adjective. 


Sr A 


“red car” 
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Or we can make it into a complete sentence by conjugating OF (to be”) at the end. 


St APG] 2. 


"It's a red car.” 


But here, some people may wonder “Can | just learn #2! instead of #2tCt?" No, because 


you might not always want to conjugate S2Ct as #Zt. You might want to use it as an 


adjective (#21), but other times you might want to use it at the end of a sentence to 


describe something that you're talking about. 


For example, instead of just saying #Zt At (“red car”), you might want to say this. 


AP7> HEE 


“The car is red.” 


Or you might want to conjugate #2!Ct to the past tense (among other conjugations). 


At7P SAO} 2. 


“The car was red.” 


‘#2tCt conjugates in the 2 form as #7H(). Note this conjugation — color descriptive verbs 


will end with 6 when conjugating, and verbs with = will add the vowel sound H to the 


end when conjugating the & form (such as in #7} 2). 


Because it depends on how you want to use it, it’s important to learn the original 


descriptive verb for each color. 


Color Nouns in Korean 


Not all colors in Korean are descriptive verbs, and many are just nouns (which are easier to 


use and don't need to conjugate). 


2=4 means “green” and it's a noun. Here’s an example. 
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ZENS FOL. 


"I like green.” 


Color nouns in Korean can also be used as adjectives, or at the end of sentences, but 


without any changes or conjugating. 


= Aq At 


“green car" 


At7h 225 AH O] Oi] 2. 


“The car is green.” 


Common Colors in Korean 


Let's learn some of the most common colors in Korean. If a definition starts with “to be” or 
ends with ~Et you can know that it's a descriptive verb and will (probably) need to be 
conjugated. If a word ends with 4 then you can know that it’s a noun, and can be used as- 


is. 
wZICE “to be red” 


as 


Jil 
a 

oO 
Q 

(9?) 
oO 
==] 


T}StCt “to be blue” 
22 S144 “orange” 

+ SIC} “to be yellow" 
ott “purple” 
OF SFC “to be white” 
2|44 “gray” 


ZH “brown” 
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In Korean there can also be more than one way to say each color. | don’t mean “blue,” “light blue,” 


and “dark blue.” | mean “blue” as a noun, adjective, or descriptive verb. 


You can make another form for each descriptive verb color by taking the verb and conjugating it to 
an adjective, and then attaching “4 — now you have a noun form of the descriptive verb which can be 


used anywhere. 
For example, #2!Ct can become #fZt (which is only an adjective), or #Z'44 (which is a noun). H#ZtA4 
can therefore be used as a noun, or as an adjective as we've learned. 


S2AHS OF FOPSHL, 


“| don't like red.” 


We can also use #744 just like “Zt, since BZtAY is a noun — both ways are natural and common. 


“red car” 


Some of you might be wondering “Can we change every descriptive verb into a noun by adding 44, 
and just ignore the original descriptive verb form? These seem much easier to work with.” Yes, you 

can do that when making your own sentences, and this is useful especially if you're still a beginner. 
It's also less stressful if you’re learning about colors for your first time. And best of all, you won't be 


incorrect. 


However, you will still see and hear all of the forms used (#/2!C}, #7, #HZAH and others), so you 


should still be aware the descriptive verb forms exist and know how to use them — even if you don't 
use them yourself yet. This way, if someone says Uft2H® you can know that it came from Uf} StCf, 


without having to memorize a new conjugation separately for every descriptive verb color. 
Example Sentences 
Tet AW Of=s Oj[ Ht 2 
“The blue bird is very pretty.” 
AHO] Hel7t MPO 2. 


“My hair is black.” 
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A= Mt Hel7p FOR. 


“| like black hair.” 


“| want to buy a white T-shirt.” 
Set BOfe| 7p 5 Ore] Qo} g. 


“There are 5 yellow chicks.” 


“The monkey's butt is red.” 
22] Yop AS aha spoy@. 
“My mom's hands are small and white.” 


ASM 7S AD Og, 


“I'm looking for a green bag.” 


For the color black, there are a few options. 7 ZfCt (‘to be black”) conjugates to 7/2t or 7+ OtAH — this 
is often used for natural things such as animals (black cat) or nature (black sky). A@4 (“black") is 
another possibility — this is often used for inanimate black things (black car). However, both colors are 


used commonly for any situation, so learn both. 


Conclusion 
This is not a complete list of all the colors in Korean — there are more words for each color, 


and more colors. Hopefully this will give you a good introduction to how colors work, so 


you can learn new ones on your own more easily. 
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If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AW, chlo E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 112: Irregular Verbs 


When Korean learners think of “irregular verb” conjugations, many (perhaps most) people 
first think of verb stems ending with ®. 


For example, here are 2 form present tense conjugations of verb stems ending with H. 
Ct ("to be cold’) > HR 
Ct (“to be beautiful,” “to be nice”) > 12}2 
ICH (to wear”) > BHR 


Although all verb stems ending with might appear irregular at first glance, the majority 


follow regular rules. 


Verb Stems Ending with 


If an action verb stem ends with , attach O}(&) if the last vowel is - or -L. Or, attach 


0|(2) if the last vowel is anything else. This is exactly like conjugating most verbs in Korean. 
EC (to catch”) > 20-2 
Ct ("to fold”) > HHR 


If a descriptive verb stem ends with , remove the 4 and attach ©. This will become 
$|(2) in the present tense, Z01(2) in the past tense, and S 7142 in the future tense 
(among other forms). 


ACt (to be hot”) > FAR 
But with any rule, there are exceptions. Here are the most common ones. 
Ct ("to bake”) > 722 
Ct (to lie down’) > +92 
Ct (“to help") > £2}2 


BC (to pick up”) > FAL 
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BCt (to be beautiful,” “to be nice”) > D2}2 


Of these, SCt and GCt are not commonly used by themselves, so you only need to focus 
y y y y 


on the remaining three exceptions. 


Verb Stems Ending with ¢ 


a 


For these verbs, remove the © and attach the sound H. 
ASC} (to be so”) > Aca 
TEAC (“to be black”) > 7O}2 


However, ofSFCt (to be white”) becomes S}O4 & — this is because S}OF combines with the 


H sound to become 5}O}. 


Verb Stems Ending with = 


Whenever a verb stem ending with = is followed by L, , or A, remove the =. Otherwise, 


keep the =. 


For example, 2E (to be long”) becomes 7! (L) as an adjective, GLIEt (4) in the LIEt 


form, and 7|A]& (A) in the honorific form. 
Verb Stems Ending with & 
Some verb stems ending with © are irregular, while others are not. 
For the irregular ones, the © will change to become =. 
=F} (‘to listen”) > S42 
ZC} (“to walk”) > 41k 
While other verbs will conjugate normally. 


DICH (to believe”) > Boe 
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AICTE (“to receive”) > BOF 2 


Here are the most common irregular verbs ending in ©. 


=F ("to listen’) > S42 
ZC} (“to walk”) > 412 


MHS ("to realize”) > MHEOR 
AIC 


t (to load”) > 41012 


=Ct ("to ask") > SUR 


Verb Stems Ending with 4 


For most verbs that end with A, remove the A. 


5tCt (to get better,” “to be preferable”) > LtO}2 


For other verbs, conjugate them normally. 


=_ 
A 


Ct (“to smile,” “to laugh”) > LAL 
MICE (“to wash”) > “O12 
Here are the most common exceptions to learn. 
KtCt ("to get better,” "to be preferable”) > LfO}2 


RICE (to build”) > AlO2 


u—F 


A 


Ct (to swell”) > #OR@ 
QICF (to connect”) > 0/012 


AIC (“to stir”) > AOR 
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Verb Stems Ending with = 


For these verbs stems, remove the — vowel at the bottom. Then copy the = to the bottom 


of the previous syllable. Finally, attach Of(2) or O1(2) as usual. 


For example, the verb stem of 2=&CTt (to not know") is 2S. Removing — we get Ze. 
Copying = to the bottom of the previous syllable gives us &. Attaching Of(2) - since = 


has  — gives us =ctQ. 


For another example, the verb stem of #=Ct (‘to sing”) is #=. Removing — we get #2. 
Copying = to the bottom of the previous syllable gives us =&. Attaching 01(2) - since 


doesn't have | or + - gives us BAR. 
An exception if the verb EfT=Ct ("to follow"), which becomes Hfe2t2 without copying the =. 


Verb Stems Ending with — 


For these verbs, most of the time we simply remove —. Then we replace it with Of(2) or 


0{(2) as usual. 


For example, the verb stem of 7|##Cf (‘to be happy”) is 7|##. Removing — we get 7| HH. 


Attaching 01(2) — since 7| doesn't have | or + — gives us 7| HH. 


For another example, the verb stem of 11=Ct (‘to be hungry”) is 112. Removing — we get 


1. Attaching O}(2) — since 1 has + — gives us 2UfR. 
Here are two common exceptions. 
StACt (“to lock”) > H7-2B 
Et-1Ct (“to soak”) > EAR 


Keep in mind that these two verbs are often conjugated /ncorrectly as HHL and HAR. 
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Common Irregular Verbs 
Here are a few more common irregular verbs. 


O|Ct ("to be”) conjugates to 9] 0] when used after a consonant, and %|& when used after 


a vowel. 
SHC (“to do”) conjugates to oH2. 


=|C (‘to become") conjugates to £42, although occasionally in writing it can also become 


£012. 


Conclusion 


Most verbs are regular, and once you learn the rules (and the few exceptions) you can 


conjugate any verb in Korean. 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


oy 
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Learn Korean Ep. 113: (2)Lt OFLE and StA4+ “No Matter” 


Both (2)Lt OFLt and StAt are intermediate level grammar forms, and are not recommended 


for beginners. They have similar translations, but work differently and have different rules. 
Action Verb Stem + (2)Lf OFC} 


This grammar form is used to show that the result of something (an action verb) does not 


matter — no matter what you do. 


Some possible ways to translate it are “It would be a waste of time (to do verb),” or “You 
shouldn't bother (doing verb),” or “It's no use (to do verb).” 


To use this form, take an action verb stem and attach OLt OFL+ if it ends in a consonant, or 
attach L} OFL+} if it ends in a vowel. 


For example, OtCf would become ofLt OFLf, and Sift would become SOL OFLf. 


Note that this form is only used with positive action verbs — not with negative verbs (such 
as ones using 2 or A] BEE). This is because the meaning would sound awkward; therefore, 
Ot ofL+ OFL} would be like saying “It would be a waste of time to not do...” or “It's no use 


to not do...” and would be incorrect. 


Here are some examples. 


OFAPL] All 7 A UPELO AFLP OFLE OFFS BS AOL. 


Either way, even if | go to the party nobody will know. 


This example means that even if | go, nobody will know whether | went or not. Therefore, | 
shouldn't bother going, or it’s no use going, or it would just be a waste of time for me to 
go to the party. 


7 AHS CIOL} OFL} ESO} OF = Aaa. 


Even if you read that book it won't be helpful. 
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The most common way to use this form is when followed by O|Et (“to be”) — here as 2. It 
does not need to be followed by a complete sentence. When used in this way, It has the 
meaning of “Don't bother doing (verb),” or “It's no use to do (verb),” or “There's no point to 
do (verb).” The next grammar form ft can also be used in this way, although it is less 
common than with (©)Lf OfLf. 


ABA] ofA oft OFLF Ol 2. 


It doesn't make a difference if you do that. 


Ole SWOE CHS AL OFLfFO 2. 


It's no use using an umbrella in this weather. 


You might say this sentence if it’s raining so much that using an umbrella wouldn't make 
any difference — “it’s useless” to use an umbrella. 


Verb Stem + (Of/O1/etc.) SEA} 


This grammar form is also used to show that something does not matter. And it’s used to 
say that something is a waste of time, no matter what you do or no matter what something 
is (when used with descriptive verbs). 


To use this form, take a verb (action verb or descriptive verb) and conjugate it to the & 
form as usual — then attach 3A}. 


For example, SFEt would become ol ZfAt, and HEF would become $4 ZEAt. 


This form originally comes from the regular CF grammar form (meaning “to try," or “to do 
[and see how it goes]"). Therefore, oH Zt4t literally means “Even if you do...," and 240] StA} 


literally means “Even if you read....” 


For another example, let's use the descriptive verb OFQICt (“to be delicious”) — AEQLO} StAt 


literally means “Even if it's delicious....” 
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Here are some examples. 


Ale 7t RA RRS 7AAL. 


Even if you go now, you'll be late. 


Note that Et (“to be late”) is often conjugated in the past tense to mean that you're late 
for something — here it's =%S 7142 (literally, “You will/would have been late.”) and not 
eS A. 


In addition, the StAt form is commonly used together with the 20|Cf future tense form. 
This usage is for assuming that something would have happened, and means “Even if | had 


done (verb), something will happen.” 


Al $2 Sele HW BAbas AAAS AML. 


Even if | organize my room, it'll get dirty right away. 


HA RS YOURAT ELS Pf LL. 


It doesn't make a difference if | wear expensive clothes, because nobody can tell. 


E|(7t) LtCE means that something is apparent or obvious, or that something is easy to 
notice, or easy to tell. 


GALE SERLOL SEAL SOPLE AER ALO] 2? 


Even if the potatoes taste good, | mean, how good could they be? 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AW, cro E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 114: CfA] ] “As you...” 
This lesson will talk about the grammar ending CtAIHI, as well as the form CFA| Z| StCt. 
Action Verb Stem + CFA|Z| 


You can use this form to say “as you do something,” or “as you do (verb).” However, this 


form does not mean “as" as in “while” — for that, use (2) HA{ or S2t, among other forms. 


An example of this form would be saying “As you know...” or “As you see...," but it has a few 


more uses too. 


To use this form, attach it directly to an action verb stem — this can either be in the present 


tense or the past tense. 


For example, StCt in the present tense with this form would become SfEfA| I, and in the 
past tense would become S#CFAILI. 


Here are some examples. 


SCA D] Of A Ub At Aare OF. 


As you know, this is the computer | bought. 


SAICEAH] SFO] 7p ARCH GE] AMHR, 


As you can see, the cat got bigger than me. 


In this example EfA|Z| is used with the honorific form of Cf ("to see"), here as HLA|Cf. 


SCA DO] Pel BLfaL Of 2. 


As you've heard, we're dating. 
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In this example CHA|| is used with the past tense form of EC} (“to listen”), here as S2Ct. 


Note that ZtLtCt (“to meet”) is also used between couples to refer to “dating.” This is 


because if two people are “meeting” regularly then they are “seeing each other.” 


MAO] SRCrAlD] BTS SHH l7|7- BECh a. 


As | told you last time, BTS is really popular. 


wu 


In this example CFA] is used with the past tense form of 2otCt (“to say,” “to speak,” “to 


tell’), here as 2SkCt. 
Action Verb Stem + CfA| i] SL} 
CtA|Z| can also be used together with StL (“to do"), but has a different meaning. 


When used in this way, it means “almost” or “nearly” doing something on purpose or 


unintentionally. 


However, note that this is not the same as the #o-C} grammar form, which is used when 
you almost or nearly do something unintentionally. For example, ##6-Ct could be used if 
you almost fell down, since that would be unintentional. For more examples of 4#O}Cf, 


check out “Learn Korean Ep. 41." 


CHA|| SEC} is often used together with the adverb 7{2| (“almost,” “nearly”), which adds 


emphasis to the meaning of “almost” or “nearly” in the sentence. 


Here are some examples. 


L}> HAE UtA] 2 CLES BALAI Ct ACHALO] OR. 


| was so hungry that | almost ate two servings completely by myself. 
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t2 PSS MS OAD] ROR. 


For a while | almost exercised every day. 


LES HAPS BO! Al 74O] AOWB QUCHALD] of al QlOj 2. 
Lately it's raining so much that I’m almost only staying at home. 


QLCt (“to exist”) can also translate as “to stay” when talking about where you're located. 


AK 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 115: C} 26H “Extreme” 


Ct Xl is an intermediate level grammar form, so | only recommend learning it if you can 


already hold a full conversation (but don’t let me tell you what to do). 


It's used to show that something is extreme, but its translation can vary depending on the 


sentence it’s used in. 


Present Tense Verb Stem + C} 6} 


Ct So} is used to show that what comes before it is extreme (an action or a situation) or an 
extreme amount, and therefore can't go on any longer or can't maintain something any 
longer. The key to understanding this form is that it’s only used when talking about 


extremes. 


To use this form, take a present tense verb stem and attach Ft Xol, then complete the 
rest of the sentence. EF ol is a sentence connector, and therefore isn’t used at the end of 


a sentence by itself. 


Note that a present tense verb stem with Et will appear the exact same as a regular 


unconjugated verb. 
For example, StL (‘to do”) will become ofEt So}, and SC (to eat”) will become HEt Loy. 


Here are some example sentences. 


| was so happy that | cried. 


When used with a descriptive verb you can think of the Ff So form as having a similar 


wu 


meaning as the adverb “| ("so much,” “too,” “too much") with the grammar form ~A1 
(showing a cause and effect). Here, saying BSOotCt TS is like saying UF ASA - 
“because | am too happy....” Therefore, saying BS otLt Soy means that you were so happy, 


that it was extreme, and that you couldn't go on any longer (so you cried). 
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| couldn't stand looking at the kids torturing the ants, so | yelled at them. 


When used with an action verb you can think of the Et 6H form as meaning that you can 
no longer do that verb, or that it's impossible to keep doing that verb — because it is 


extreme. 


Oo] MSe YS SC Rol Ol OWL. 


This candy is so sweet, my mouth hurts. 


Here, Ct So means that the candy is sweet — to an extreme amount - and that you can 


no longer keep eating it and your mouth even hurts. 


EAS TORH Ho] ABS 20/2. 


| couldn't stand the extreme cold, so | went on a trip abroad. 


Here, S{Cto means that you can no longer endure the cold, and that it’s extreme — so 


much that you left the country to go on a trip abroad. Note that it's written without a space. 


I'm so hungry, | think I'm going to faint. 


Here, Hi7t| 21 2£Ct ol means that you're so (extremely) hungry and it can't go on any 


longer, so you think you're going to faint. 
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HPSS AA SHE AS MECH Roy Ch ZO] SH] 7- F/O] H{BWOlR. | stayed up all night 
with my friends studying for tests (and we can’t stay up any longer), and we all became 


zombies. 


Here, #1(3) AHSCT (‘to stay up all night”) with Et So means that you can no longer keep 
staying up — since you stayed up all night — and that staying awake all night was extreme. 


Therefore, you became a sleep deprived zombie. 


HAL tH FAS STC TH FY TOS FO} Uo. 


| was studying difficult Korean grammar (and | couldn't any longer), and | ran outside my 


house. 


Here, &FOLCt So means you studied an extreme amount, and were no longer able to 


keep studying. Therefore, you ran outside of your mouth. 


Atte ec#s AQ| WS 7k RH OVE AZIAL SCAI A] of al {LO} 2. 


That friend goes to the internet café so much, nearly every day, and now he’s almost living 


there. 


Here, 7FEt So means that your friend goes to the internet café so much, that it’s extreme 
— so extreme that it can’t continue any longer. In fact, it’s like he’s almost living there. For a 
review of CFA| | ofCt (here, as SCtAlL] ofa Qf0) 2), check out “Learn Korean Ep. 114.” 


This doesn't mean that your friend is unable to go the internet café anymore, but just that 


they're going there so much that It’s an extreme amount. 
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Advanced Notes 
Here are some tips for more advanced learners. 
1) This Ef SOY form is originally from Ch(7h SOO - or Et(7t) OH in more modern usage. 


That means the literal meaning of this form is Verb + Ef(7}), or “while (doing verb)" 
something interrupted (doing verb). This [f(7) form is also used as another way to say 
“while” — literally, “while something (A) happens, something else (B) interrupts A, therefore A 


doesn't complete.) 


Therefore, you can think of Cf XO} as literally meaning “while something happens or while 
something is a certain way, something else interrupts that, and it can no longer continue 
(ROH ‘can't’)." So LCFRSH can become “while enduring, something interrupts the act of 


enduring, and (I) can no longer do it anymore (9H)... therefore...” 


2) Also note that this form is most often EF 54, but you might also come across FT RPt 
(as an adjective) when it's attached to an action verb and comes before a noun. This usage 
is much less common. It can be used this way when describing a noun, and has the same 


meaning. 


3) And finally, with 442t(S) StCH (“to think”), you can use either *4Zt6-C} S26} or just 44ZFC} 


= oll — both are natural and correct. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


' 
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Learn Korean Ep. 116: #tHOl] “On the Other Hand” 


STH Ol] is an intermediate level grammar form that can be used to show contrast — similar to 
the expression “on the other hand.” It can be used with verbs in both the present tense and 
the past tense. 


Present Tense: 
Action Verb Stem + = #IA (Ol) 


Descriptive Verb Stem + 2/ce ¥tH (Ol) 


This grammar form is similar to the expression “on the other hand." It’s used to contrast two 


statements or sentences that are different from each other. 


You can think of it as meaning “While A is true, on the other hand... B.” Or you can think of 
it as meaning “On one hand A, and on the other hand B." 


Literally, 2H comes from Chinese characters (IH) and means “opposing side(s)” — 
therefore this form is literally like saying “on the opposing side of” the sentence that it's 


used with. 


To use it, take a verb (action verb or descriptive verb) and conjugate it into an adjective. 


Then attach 4tF (Ol) and finish the sentence — while Ol is optional, it's most often used. 


For action verbs in the present tense, attach = #tHOj]. And for descriptive verbs in the 
present tense, attach 2 YtHOl or L YtHOll depending on the verb conjugation. Remember 
that certain descriptive verbs have their own unique conjugation rules; for example, & Et will 


become =2@ HIRO. 


Here are two example sentences. 


Apt 2c Soe Ho SAAS & OL. 


My friend cooks well, but on the other hand he can’t do the dishes. 
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You can also think of this sentence as translating, “On one hand my friend cooks well, but 


on the other hand he can’t do the dishes.” 


SOA AE EF OE BHO] SO] CEO] betAy 2. 


The puppy is so pretty, but on the other hand she sheds a lot. 


Saying (Ol) HurA| Ct literally means that “fur comes off” and is how to say that something 


“sheds fur.” 
Past Tense: 
Action Verb Stem + 2/v #IH (Ol) 


Descriptive Verb Stem + *% 2 ¥IH(0]) 


For action verbs in the past tense, attach 2 ZtHOl or L ZERO. And for descriptive verbs 
in the past tense, attach «G1 ¥IHOll after first conjugating the verb as usual; for example, 


Ct will become = BWA HAO, 


Here are some more example sentences using this grammar form. 


Chul-soo and Yung-hee exercised together, but on the other hand only Chul-soo gained 


weight. 


Note that 2S ot YtHOll uses the past tense, so “exercised.” 
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AOE ABS Ol SOPOHE BHO] Sore AAO] HL. 


Jeremy likes games a lot, but on the other hand there’s no game he’s good at. 


Chul-soo has a lot of friends, but on the other hand his brother has only one friend. 


Note that G2 is the present tense, since BEC (to be many”) is a descriptive verb. 


ri 


Of 7A O| EO] HAO} 2. 


That restaurant was delicious, but on the other hand the price was very expensive. 


FFQIC (“to be delicious”) becomes a past tense adjective as A2!2IE1. To make the past 
tense using descriptive verbs, first conjugate the verb as normal (ALO), then attach ma 


to the end (FQ! 2 El). 


AS SAB|7} B wrHOY WO] A012. 


Chul-soo has a loud voice, but on the other hand he doesn’t talk much. 


Literally, 2(0]) SC means “to have few words.” 


AfoH HECFO= 28S0] Bore. GAO] Sof HChol= SHO| Hore. 


The west coast beach has a lot of mud flats. On the other hand, the east coast beach has a 


lot of cliffs. 
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Just like in this example you can even use #tHOj] by itself at the start of a sentence, as long 


as there’s a context before 4tHOll so it can show contrast. 


Advanced Notes 


wu 


Another similar form is #Fo (“opposing,” “going against”). The #tol form is used following 
the 2/t Fl form. This 2/L Gl form is made by first conjugating a verb (action or 
descriptive) to an adjective, and then adding a space. This 4l means “event” or “case” and is 


not the same as the 4 form which is used without a space and contrasts sentences. 
For example, OFEt would become of | Bol, and ACt would become He G] Brot. 


Therefore S+= &] Sto would literally mean “opposing or going against the event/case of 
(verb),"” whether that be an action verb or a descriptive verb. It's used in this way to mean 


“on the other hand,” similarly to #tHOl], but with a few important differences. 


Unlike 2tF Ol], ko} must come after a verb (it can’t start a sentence) and must be followed 
by a second statement. In addition, #tO shows a stronger contrast than 2! Ol] and is only 
used when both statements are directly connected — not to say two separate facts that 


simply contrast each other. And finally, 2kol is less common than #tH Ol. 


Here’s an example sentence. 


1 Stay Of QO OFF= OLAS A] Bro StySol7] l7|7; Bora. 
That Korean class is very difficult, but on the other hand it's popular with the students. 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 117: Bring and Take 


“Bring” and “take” can translate to several different verbs in Korean. For example, you might 


wu 


want to say “bring me those sunglasses,” “bring this present with you to school,” or “bring 


your older brother with you to the party.” Each of these would use a different verb for 
“bring” (or “take"). 


“to take” = 7/44 7/C} 
“to bring” = 7-4 2Ct 


7A ZEEE and 7144 2Et both come from the verb 7FAICF (“to have”) — 7FA|EF is used 


specifically when what you have is on your person (such as something in your pocket). 
HOES FAA Qk. 
| have a cell phone. 


7+ 7ECE comes from 7FAIEF and 7EEt (“to go”), and literally means “to have something on 


your person, and go somewhere else.” Or more naturally, “to take.” 
StS 7PM 7TAM RQ. 
Bring an umbrella (with you). 
Literally, the above example would mean “take an umbrella, and go.” 


71} 2Ct comes from 7EAICE and &Ct (‘to come’), and literally means “to have something 
on your person, and come here.” Since it uses 2Ef, it's only used when the motion is 
coming toward the speaker. 


Alo FAM QAI. 


Bring it (here) now. 
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“to not bring” = Qt 7/4 2Ct} 


Saying that you didn’t bring something (or take something somewhere) is a common way to 


say that you “forgot (to bring) something.” 
Of, O| al! MSS Of 7A R012! 
Dang It! | forgot the present! 
Literally this just means that you didn’t bring the present (here). 
7EX7ECE = JEX| a1 JHCH 
J7tMQCt = F7EA| DT OC} 


7EX| a. AEC and 7fA| a1 2Ct have the same meaning as 7FM7FEt and 7+ 2Cf, only a bit 


longer. Feel free to use either. 
JEAIEF = SECh 


7}A{7-CE = 7X JHC} 


T 
ay 
kJ 
N 
fe 


7} OCH = FEA) OCH = ZED Oc} 


7tX|Et can also be shortened to just 3fCt, so this means the combinations 2f21 7fCf and 


3! 11 2Ct are also possible (and common). 
However, all of these verbs are only for taking and bringing things that are on your person. 


In order to say “bring” or “take” with a person or an animal you'll need a different verb. 
“to take” = G247;Ct 
“to bring” = Gla 2ct 


For people and animals, use 4|24{7tCt and |c{2Ct. These work the same way as 7[A47tCt 
and 74 2Cf. 


ats FWaztog. 
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| brought my friend (somewhere). 


7} Sto] DO|S e241 2012. 
Someone brought a cat to school. 
GA7rCr = Gel 7Ect 
G[Y Oct = Fela Oct 


You can also use Ele|a 7FCF and Gels! SCH in the same manner as GlAd7FEF and 
| 24{2.C}. Either set is fine. 


ZC Ch 
ZC} Eelct 


3fCt ==Ct is another way to “bring” something, and is a combination of 2fCf (7FAIECT) and 


Ct ("to give"). It literally means “to get something, and give it to someone else.” 


You can use 4fCt ==Ct whenever you're bringing something to give to someone else. 


Bring me a pencil. 
When using humble speech, Ct can become £e|Ct (to give’). 
Aa eA SSS AC SHOR. 
| brought a present to the teacher. 
Advanced Notes 


When speaking with honorifics, you can also use ZA|C} instead of HlelCt for people (not 
animals). This shows extra respect toward that person. 


This will become SA{7ECt and S.A 2, although you might also find 2A|a 7Ct and 
DA|aD OC, 
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If you're less comfortable using honorifics, you can think of these words as more formal 


versions of &|247-Ct and G|2{2C} — similar to saying “to escort someone.” 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 118: How to Say “My” 

“My” is more than just one word in Korean — we'll need several words to properly say “my.” 
A 2| 
Lto| 

First, to say “my” we need to say “I” or “me” — use A or Lt depending on who you're 

speaking to. 

With close friends who are the same age as you or younger, use Lt. 

With everyone else, use AI. 


Then attach the possessive marker 2| — this works like an apostrophe in English — directly 
after ¥] or Lt. 


¥{2| and Lt2| both mean “my.” 
AQ] FL MRL. 
Lto] AE MRO. 
My hands are clean. 


Most often %{2| and Lt2] are shortened in regular conversation to just All (A/2I) and Uf 


(Lt2I). 


Al EL MROWL. 


My hands are clean. 


However, *12] (All) and Lf2| (LH) should only be used when you're talking about something 
that you actually own, or something that's your property. They should not be used when 


talking about people (such as family members) or animals (such as pets). 


Saying 312] S74 (literally, “my younger sibling”) would sound like you were saying “my 


younger sibling and not yours,” and would be unnatural. 
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2a 


wu 


To say “my” when talking about a person or an animal, use 2el (“we," “us") instead. 


92| S42 AD SSHQ, 


My younger sibling is cute and smart. 


Fa] BORN LF OZ? 


My dog is so pretty, huh? 


In addition to 22, you can also use @2l © (“our house”) and Ze] Stil (“our school”) - 
among other options — to emphasize that something belongs to your entire family or your 


entire school. 


| recommend using 2el & (instead of just ec) before pets, since it's more commonly 
used. This adds more emphasis that the pet belongs to your whole house (your family), and 


not only to you. 
Gel YF ASOo7; WS Mel 7/S YOlg. 


My cat eats trash every day. 


fel 8 ASO OSE SACL. 


My monkey's name is Charles. 
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7 Ke]| 


X18| is the humble version of eI. Or, if you're not familiar with politeness levels such as 
humble speech, just know that 41S] is a more polite way to say el]. It can be used in the 


same way as 2cl, and pairs together with other polite speech endings. 


A{S| OFHA|S 747/A} Aofpad ALAR. 
Our father is working there too. 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 119: 44() “In the State Of” 


Before we start the lesson, | want to give you a tip to understanding the meaning and 
usage of 41(=); as much as possible, try to focus on the /itera/ meaning of the sentences 
used here. Understanding what this form literally means will help you to be able to use it 


accurately, and therefore naturally in your own sentences. 
Action Verb Stem + 2/t A(®) 


Xi means “just as it is, in its current state.” It's used for describing the state of someone or 
something. Specifically, it's used to describe the state of action (with an action verb) that 


someone or something is currently in. 


For example, someone can be in the state of wearing glasses, or the state of lying down. 
Something could be in the state of being open or closed. This form can work with many 


action verbs. 


You could say that you simply sat down, or you could say that you're in the state of having 
sat down — the latter simply describes your current state (you are seated right now), while 


the former is only expressing an action that happens (you sat down sometime in the past. 


To make this form, conjugate an action verb into the past tense adjective form. This will 
most often mean just taking an action verb stem and attaching © after a consonant or L 
after a vowel. Note that some verbs have their own conjugation rules, as usual. Then attach 
*H(@) — the & is optional 


He fell asleep (while) seated in front of the table. 


Literally this sentence means “In the state of having sat in front of the table, he fell asleep.” 


Or more naturally, “He sat down in front of the table, and /n that state he fell asleep.” 
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This form will often translate in English as “while” or “when,” but its meaning is different 
from other forms such as (2)H and St, among others. The (2) HAI and S?t forms show 
that two actions are happening at the same time as each other, but 4ll() is not doing that 
— Xi() is simply describing something's state and does not emphasize when something 
happens. 


0] Sfe TS Ae MESS + ANA. 


| can do this much with my eyes closed. 


Literally this means “I can also do it in the state of, | closed my eyes.” Or more literally, “| 


closed my eyes, and also in that state | can do it.” 


SIA SS A SL WS AAS oH US F919. 


It's too cold if you take a shower with the door open. 


Ha|S Belx| SS HS so] LAL Y7Io ARo1g. 


| went outside without drying my hair and | caught a cold. 


SAO A AAS OAS Me Aes Hels 7k. 


The next door neighbor keeps throwing out the garbage without a shirt on. 


OFAE DE ME SO S RU. 


You can't go on living without knowing anything. 
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| fell asleep without taking off my makeup. 


*H(@) is most commonly used in writing and in formal speech - it's less common in casual 
or everyday speech. Instead, use other forms (such as the ~A1 or ~<! endings) for casual 
and everyday speech. These forms do not work exactly like 4i(), so you will have to pick 
the most appropriate one based on the situation. When you want to express “with” or 
“without” doing an action, ~=! will be common. When you want to express that something 


happens right after doing something (“while”), ~A1 will be common. 


| fell asleep without taking off my makeup. 


Or literally, “| didn't take off my makeup, and (then) | fell asleep.” 


He fell asleep (while) seated in front of the table. 


Or literally, “He sat in front of the table, and (immediately) fell asleep.” 
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Also one final thing. Note that ~7FEt and ~2Ct action verbs will not use 4H() — this is 
because 4l(=) is used to describe a state of action. 44(=) is not used to describe the state 


of something moving somewhere. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 
YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


_—— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 120: Of/0{/etc. 7FCt & OC 


JECt (“to go”) and 2Et ("to come") can have two different meanings when attached to 
conjugated action verbs. It can be used to show the direction of a motion, and it can also 


be used to show a continuing action. 


Action Verb Stem + Of/0|/etc. 7/C} 


Action Verb Stem + O}/01/etc. 2 Cf 


To use the first form (beginner level), conjugate an action verb as usual and then instead of 
attaching &, attach 7FEt or QE. 


Conjugating an action verb followed by another action verb means “to do the first verb, 
then do the next verb.” In this case with 7FCt and 2Cf, it means “to do the first verb, then 


go somewhere else (7TEt) or come to where the speaker is (2Cf).” 


For example, @Et (to walk”) is only used for walking in genera/— you can use this verb to 


say that you like walking in general. 


| like walking (in general). 


Be] AMHR. 


| walked fast. 


The above example would mean just that you walked fast, and doesn't specify where you 


were going. 
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20} 7-Ct comes from ZL and 7HCt and means “to walk somewhere else” Literally it means 


“to walk, and go somewhere (7fEf).” 


Saul MX) BOZO 2. 


| walked to school. 


20{2Ct comes from ZC} and 2Ct and means “to walk here (to where the speaker is).” 


Literally it means “to walk, and come." 


Sf ul O ALPE B01 3012. 


| walked here from school. 


You'll see this form used all over the place, and there are too many verbs to cover in this 
single lesson. But here are just a few: SO 7tCt and S0|2C} are used for entering places, 
Sct7tCt and Sct&Ct are used for getting on vehicles and going up the stairs, SOF7-C} 
and S0}2C} are used when returning to somewhere else or to here, 7A 7ECt and 7} 2 Ct} 
are used for taking something, or bringing something somewhere, and Af 7Ct and At 2Et} 
are used for buying something and going somewhere. LH247FCt and Ley Ct (from Le] Ch 
are used when going up or down somewhere such as stairs, SFOF7FC} and 2tO} QC} (from 
ACh) are used when you're going somewhere or coming to look for something, 4-4 7FCt 
and &|e{2Ct (from Gelb) are used when taking or bringing someone somewhere, 

MO] 7EEE and 0] 2 Ef (from Ef) are used when washing something and going or coming, 
QOl7ECE and OSC (from BCb) are used when picking something up and going 
somewhere with it, 2017tCt and B0/2Ct (from Ch) are used when you're dragging or 


bringing someone somewhere, and... well, you get the idea. 
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One more example of this is CTLIEt ("to attend,” “to commute,” “to go somewhere 
regularly"). Ch} 2A] 2 (from CFLIEt and 2Ch) is a common phrase that means “commute 
and come back” and is how you can say bye to someone who's going to work or school, 
and who'll come back later in the day. In this way, it’s kind of like saying “Take care!” 


Action Verb Stem + Of/0/etc. 7FC} 
This form can have one additional (intermediate level) usage. 


Using a conjugated action verb in this way with 7FCt can show that an action continues on 
into the future. Note that there is a space added before attaching 7FEt or 2Ct in this form. 


@ SEC} = “to do something well" 


4 of ZFC = “to do something well, and continue to do it well into the future” 


My younger sibling is living her exchange student lifestyle better than | thought. 


Literally, the above sentence means that my younger sibling is doing their exchange student 
life better than | thought. 


At 


At S|Ct = "to go well” 


4 fH 7FCt = “to go well, and continue to go well into the future” 


Bol S af 7rLtR? 


Is your work going well? 


Literally this is asking “Is your work going well, and will it continue to go well?” It implies 
that you're also asking whether it'll be okay in the future too. 
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AQ] Cf HOY fal R012. 


I'm almost finished eating. 


aAt UTSt SS Of ral ROHR. 


I'm gradually getting more like my boyfriend. 


HOA RRL FO] SO 7h NOR. 


I'm only staying at home, and as a result I'm sleeping more. 


Literally this example would mean that your sleep is increasing, and continues to increase. 
Action Verb Stem + Of/01/etc. 2C} 


Using this form with 2Cf shows instead that the action, which started in the past, continues 


on from the past and still continues now. 
ACT = “to live” 


tO} 2} = “to live (in the past), and continue to live until now” 


Sta OAT 5 SF UWE] SOF BOQ. 


I've lived in Korea since | was five years old. 


Literally this means that you lived in Korea in the past, and have continued to live in Korea 


since you were five, and still do live in Korea now. 
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CHSt iO] AFH UAE AIPA AMA Aap Boj Zola. 


I've believed (continually) that once | go to college I'll get a boyfriend. 


Those people have been fooling people, saying that if you drink the special water your 


vision will improve. 


Three of the most common verbs used in this way are OfCt, Ct, and £|Ct — master these 


three first. 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 
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Learn Korean Ep. 121: “And then” ~A1 


There is more than one ~A1 form. The most basic ~A| form is one used to mean “because,” 
and connects sentences that show a cause and effect. The ~A1 form in this lesson is 
different, and is an intermediate level grammar form. This ~A1 form conjugates the same 
way as the ~A] form which means “because,” but it has a different usage. Make sure to 


learn how to use ~A] to mean “because” before starting this lesson. 


Action Verb Stem + O}/0{/etc. + Aq 


Conjugate an action verb as usual, and attach 41. 
After this form, finish the sentence using another action verb. 


This form means that the second action (whatever comes after this ~A| form), happens 


immediately after the first action. 
In this way, the ~A1 form is used to show that these two actions are re/ated to each other. 
Let's compare the ~A] form with the ~=! form. 
EA TO] 7a APS BOR, 
“| went to the library, and | met a friend.” 


Using the ~.! form means that you simply did two things — going to the library and 
meeting a friend. 


Perhaps you went to the library and studied, and then called a friend from the library, and 
met the friend outside. 


Or perhaps you went to the library, and met a friend there. 
Or perhaps you went to the library, then went to a café and met a friend. 


The ~.! form does not specify where any of those actions happened, nor does it show that 
those actions are related in any way — it simply connects multiple actions, like using “and” in 


English. 
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Now let's look at that same sentence using the ~A1 form instead. 
SATO] APA] APS BOR, 
“| went to the library, and | met a friend.” 
Although the English translation is the same, this sentence has a different meaning. 


Since meeting a friend is now happening right after going to the library, these two actions 


are related. 


This means that you went to the library, and met a friend there; you met a friend at the 


library. 


Therefore, the ~A1 form will not be used for making general lists of things that you did (or 


will do), since it shows that the actions are related to each other. 


In fact, whenever the two actions are related (one happens right after the other), it will 


sound more natural to use ~A] instead of ~1. 
Also, no matter the tense of the final action verb, this ~A1 form only conjugates as normal. 
This means that 7fC} (“to go”) should always become 7fAj with this form (not Z£01A\). 
To change the tense of the sentence, simply change the tense of the final action verb. 
Here are some more examples of this ~A1 form. 
EO] FFA, BES HQ!012. “| went home and ate (a meal).” 
Here, you're not just going home, and then leaving to go eat. 


In this sentence, you're eating a meal at your house. This is because immediately after you 


go home, you eat a meal. So you must be also eating it at your house. 
Hors ol 7A SSSS AOL. 
“| went to the department store and bought makeup.” 


This means that you bought makeup at the department store, not just that you went to the 


department store and bought makeup (perhaps somewhere else). 
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lS DLPAT O#7/ QO] 2. 
“| met my friend and talked.” 


Here, you're meeting a friend and talking with them — not just meeting a friend and talking 


with someone else. 
AAS PSHA AS eA SRR, 
“| made a cake and gave it to the teacher.” 
In this sentence we're making a cake, and then giving that very cake to the teacher. 


To summarize, this ~A] form is used to show that two actions are related to each other. 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


Pat N 
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Learn Korean Ep. 122: ~7/| #} “Worrying” 


This lesson will cover the intermediate grammar form ~7/} ft, which is used to express that 
you're worried about something. 


Verb Stem + (3/#) + 7 Ht 
This form is conjugated the same as the regular ~7/t form, with t added to the end. 
Take a verb stem and attach © if it ends in a consonant, or attach & if it ends in a vowel 
This verb stem can be in the present tense or past tense (SIC} can become 27 or 34S77h). 
Then follow this form with #} (from the verb Ct} “to see”). 


You might also find other conjugations of this verb, such as &4|(2),#H(2), SFA], etc., 
depending on how it's being used. 


This form is used whenever you want to explain that the reason you did (or do) something 


is because you were worried. 
You can think of this form as meaning “because | was/am worried....” 


For example, using this form you could say “I don't even want to use my new cell phone 


because I|'m worried it'll get scratched.” 


This form is used in the middle of a sentence — the reason will come first, followed by this 
form, and then what you did out of worry. 


This form can also be followed by verbs that show worrying, such as 44 (S) Stet [to 


worry”] and others. 


Alternatively, you can also use this form at the end of a sentence by itself; just use #f2 
when speaking politely. 


Let's look at some example sentences. 
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SAO 20] RS Bt AMHolg. 
“| was worried the food wouldn't taste good.” 


Literally, you can think of this sentence as meaning “I'm worried, out of worry that the food 


won't taste good.” 


AJA BURN Bt SHo| SFR, 


At We SAS RASH Ht SHAS A WOUL. 


“| bought Mark a hamburger because | was worried he wouldn't be able to eat spicy food.” 


Ma a HOO] 7|A7p St Bt Mal Bale Borg, 


“| don't even want to use my new cell phone because I'm worried it'll get scratched.” 


Advanced Notes 


This ~7t t form has one more usage. It can also be used to express that the speaker (you) 


is thinking of doing something, but isn’t sure. 


This is because you can also think of it as a combination of ~7/(&), meaning “Shall I/you....' 


In this way, it can also translate as “I’m thinking about (doing action verb)....” 


“I'm thinking about going.” 


This ~7/} t form is interchangeable with the ~7 *¢2foCt or ~7+ StEt form, which also 


means that you're thinking about doing something. 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AW, cro E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 123: ~O[/O]/etc. SCF & 4/0] ofCt 


This grammar form is an intermediate level concept. Before starting this lesson, make sure 


you first have a comfortable understanding of the ~11 4!Cf grammar form. 


Action Verb Stem + i 40] o}C} 


Before we learn the entire form, let's look at one of its most common uses. 
Take the stem of an action verb and attach 11, followed by 4/0] SfLf. 
This form looks a lot like the ~i1 4JE} form, but there are some differences. 


ayn 


The regular ~31 4!Cf form can be used to say that "I" or “you" want to do something. 
7ta 40/2. 
“| want to go.” 


However, there is an important exception to keep in mind when using the ~=! “Ef form. 


The ~11 4!Cf form cannot be used when speaking in the 3 person. Here is a quick review 
of this. 


wu “" 


1* person: “I,” “me 


2"¢ person: “you" 


wu wu 


3 person: “he,” “she,” “they,” “Chul-soo,” “another person,” etc. 


This means that the ~2! 4/Ct form cannot be used to say that “he” or “she” or “they” or 


anyone else wants to do something — instead the ~11 4/0] SC} form should be used. 


This means that the following sentence is /ncorrect. 


“Chul-soo wants to go.” 


Although this makes sense, it is not the correct way to speak. Instead, use the ~i1 4/0] S}C} 


form. 
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“Chul-soo wants to go.” 


Why? In Korean it's thought that you can never know 100% what a 3 person wants or 
feels. 


Using ~.1 4!Et means that you are 100% sure (or simply directly asking someone) that 
someone wants to do something. When used with a 3 person, it would mean that you 


were 100% sure of that person's wants. 


However, unless you had a way to know 100% what another person wants, then you should 


use ~.1 4/0 oft to express what that person wants to do. 


Of course, if you do know 100% what a 3 person wants or feels, you're free to use ~.1 
4 Ct. For example, this would be fine if you're an author of a book, and the 3” person is a 
character in your story. 


This applies to any grammar form that shows what someone else wants or feels, including 


(2)e4 a1 OFCt and (S/=)eH2. Those forms can also only be used in the 1% and 2" person. 
Next let's look at how else this form can be used. 
Descriptive Verb Stem + O}/0]/etc. + SC} 
Conjugate a descriptive verb as normal, and attach StL. 
The form ~.1 4!0{ SECt originally comes from this construction (#Cf > 4/01 SEC). 


Note that although there is no space before ofCt in this form, ~2! #10] StCt is an exception 


and uses a space. 


You can use this form to talk about a 3 person's wants or feelings — even if you are not 
100% sure of them. 


For example, you can say that you're sad (1% person or 2™ person) with the verb SC. 


However, if you wanted to say that someone else is sad (3 person), use the verb S14 5}Cf. 
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“Chulsoo is sad.” 


By using this form (which uses OtC} meaning “to do”), it changes the descriptive verb into 


an action verb. 


Literally, this form means “to do (descriptive verb),” but you can think of it like meaning “to 


feel (descriptive verb),” “to seem sad,” or “to behave outwardly as if (descriptive verb).” 
Therefore, you can think of S14o}Cf as meaning “to be sad,” “to feel sad," or “to act sad.” 


That is how this form can be used to make assumptions about a 3 person's wants or 


feelings. 
Let's look at a few example sentences. 
AWS AAS HO] Ha Ol fg. 


“Mark also wants to try (eating) kimchi.” 


AHA M7} BO] 7] eH oH 2. 


“Jackson is very happy.” 


Ole TAARUL. 


“The child was afraid.” 


In addition, because this form changes a descriptive verb into an action verb, the resulting 


verb can also be used in a few new ways. 


For example, this new action verb can be used in the Progressive Tense (~11 QICf), 
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“Ji-min is having a hard time.” 
S!SCt means “to be difficult” or “to have trouble.” 
Or, this new action verb can even be used to make a negative command (~A| Et). 
ST ofA| OFA 2. 
“Don't be sad.” 


It would be incorrect to use SC} to make a negative command, since it is a descriptive 


verb. However, S44 o}Ct is technically an action verb. 


In addition, although this form can be used in the 3 person, it's also okay to use it in the 


1st person or 2" person. This usage is much less common, but makes sense. 
Advanced Notes 


Note about ~1! #ICf: The regular ~2! “Ct form should only be used when you are 100% 
sure of what someone else wants to do. However, there is another case where you could 
use this form. For example, if you directly asked &== if he wants to eat pizza, he might 
reply |, HAFS Aa 4/0/2. Then, you can be 100% sure he wants to do that, so you could 


tell another friend that 2 NE DAS Ha 40/2. In this case, you can be 100% sure. 


Note about SC} and 4!Cf: The common action verbs SOSH (to like”) and 4/01S}Cf (to 


dislike”) originally come from this same form. 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


At, Cho E Yel 
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Learn Korean Ep. 124: ~7/'4 “Let alone” 


This grammar form is advanced level, so | recommend learning It after you have a good 
understanding of the basics including conjugating verbs, using adverbs, and making full 


conversations. 
Noun + (2/=) + A 


Take a noun and attach @ if it ends in a consonant or = if it ends in a vowel Then attach 


7{'4. There are no spaces. 
For example, @ will become Z#LA', and Si will become SWEA. 


Let's look at this form using A and B, with A being the noun and B being whatever comes 


after this form. 
A (2/=)A'3 B 
Both A and B have a low chance of happening. 
B is something even more basic than A, and has a very low chance of happening. 


Also, the noun that comes after it (B) is even more basic than A, and has an even lower 


chance of happening. 


This form is used to express that both A and B will not likely, but B is even more basic than 


A and won't happen either. 
Therefore, because B (something basic) won't happen, A definitely will not happen. 


In English, we can express the same sort of thing with the expression “let alone’ or “forget” 


or “never mind (that).” 
This is most often used in negative sentences, but does not have to be. 


This form can also be used with action verbs using the nominalization form ~ 7]. 
Action Verb Stem + 7J/EW'd 


Take the stem of an action verb and attach 7}=7| 3. The rest works the same. 
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Let's look at some example sentences using the (2/=)A3 form. 


“Forget beef ribs. | don't even have the money to buy bread.” 


EEO F7EAS Sot a A Zor aSofa. 


| a 


“I'm sorry because | think | was only a disturbance, let alone being helpful.” 


AfRtL ALA FHO| St OF] OF HOCH. 


“| can't even see one ant, let alone a person." 


Oo| SSO HA2A] 


[ 


Ol 
muh 
2 
a 
nor 
min 
be 
my 
= 
HO 


“Forget finding a job. With these grades | think even graduating will be difficult.” 


“Forget Hanja. | can’t even write Hangul.” 


Advanced Notes 


wou 


This form is often used together with the adverb 2.5] C4 (“on the contrary,” “contrary to 


what you thought/expect"), as well as the particle 24} (“even”). 


This form is interchangeable with the form ~(2/=) 21Atota! [with nouns] or ~7|= 
a1 A¢S}21 [with action verbs] — however, ~(2/=)H'4 and ~7/=A4 are much more 


commonly used. 
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Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AW, cro E yt 
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Learn Korean Ep. 125: Saying “Each” Using Ol] & 


The particle | and “| are often used together to mean “each.” Let's talk about each of 


them in detail. 


Noun + Oj 


The particle Ol (in addition to being used to mean “to/at/in" a location) can also be used 


wou 


after a noun to mean “each,” or “per,” or “a. 


For example, to say “I eat ten grapefruits each day” or “ten grapefruits per day” or “ten 


grapefruits a day.” 


However you translate it in English is up to you, but it can be used in this way after any sort 


of countable noun — not only things like grapefruits, but also time or money. 


OFF Ol] 2AlZt SPOR. 


“| study 2 hours each/per/a day.” 


OF EAE > HO 3 A 20/2. 


“It's 3,000 Won for 2 avocados.” 


In this sentence above, translating it as “each” or “per” or “a” don't really fit, since it’s for 


two avocados. So literally, “each two avocados,” if it helps to think of it like this. 


You can even flip the sentence around, and put the amount first, and get a similar meaning. 


For example, instead of saying “3,000 Won for 2 avocados, you could say this. 
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OHPASE 3 AO > WS Ss UH, 


“You can buy two avocados for 3,000 Won.” 


So when the particle Ol] is used like this, “for” will also sometimes be a good way to 


translate it. 


Just keep in mind that how you translate this is up to you, and that the meaning in Korean 


doesn't change. Here’s one more example. 


“It's 1,000 Won each time.” 


Or literally the above sentence can also be “It’s 1,000 Won for one time.” 


Counter Noun + 


“| is often used together with the particle Ol. It can also attach onto the end of a word - 
usually this will be a counter word (for example, AlZt “hour,” 7H for objects or things, & 


“person,” et cetera). 


M will often attach onto the end of whatever counter word is used together with the 
particle Ol]. This means you'll often find sentences that use ll after a noun, followed by a 


counter noun somewhere in the sentence that ends with “!. 


4 also means “each.” And it's usually optional. 


Attaching “! onto the end of a counter word adds emphasis to the meaning of “each” in 


the sentence. 
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Although it’s optional, | recommend it whenever possible because it really makes the 


meaning of “each” stronger and therefore clearer. 


To better understand why, remember that the particle Oll is already used for other things in 
Korean (such as “to/at/in” a location), so to make it really clear that you mean “each,” and 


not something else | recommend attaching “! whenever possible. 


For example, here's one of our sentences from earlier, with “| added. 


OFF Oi 2 A1ZHA SPOR. 


“| study 2 hours each day.” 


Attaching “! emphasizes that meaning of “each.” So instead of just “2 hours a day,” it feels 
more like “2 hours each and every day.” The overall meaning is still the same as before, but 


the nuance changes. 


Here are a few more examples. 


“Wash your hands once each 30 minutes.” 


While this sentence would also work without “!, adding it makes it clear you mean every 30 


minutes. 
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“How many books do you read each week?” 


DSHS 0/7] 3744 Bora 
“We sell mackerel like this, 3 each.” 
Using “ Without ©] 
“I can also be used in sentences that do not use the particle Ol], and still mean “each.” 


When you do this, “ still adds the meaning of “each” or “every,” although without 
specifying how often or what it’s for (which is what the particle Ol] would specify). Here's a 


quick example. 


BF 14 O|O.2. 


“They're 10,000 Won each." 


You can also do this after an amount of time. When doing this, what “| does is adds the 
feeling that something is happening multiple times over some period of time. The specific 


amount of time is unknown without adding Ol. 


O] SFE Chad 7A FOL OF aH 2. 


"| have to take five of this medicine.” 
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Here in this sentence above, we can assume that it’s five, every time they take it — so they're 


taking five, multiple times over some unknown period of time. 


“| go to the dermatologist every one time?” 


Remember that the action is happening multiple times over some period of time, so you 


can instead translate this as “| go to the dermatologist every once in a while." 


In summary, you can attach “! after a counter noun to add the meaning of “each.” 
Ze & 7B 


You might also see “! attached onto certain adverbs, like 2 or 7/H. This adds more 
emphasis to these words, like attaching the feeling of “each” to their meaning. You can 


simply memorize these two words as-is. 


2G means “a little” and 23“ means “little by little” or “gradually.” 


Za HP al R012. 


“I'm learning little by little.” 


This meaning is different than without using 4. 
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“I'm learning a little.” 


7tH means “sometimes,” and 7-4“ means “sometimes (but not often).” 
Sat= 7A Ste. 
“| watch movies sometimes.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


_— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 126: ~7|/= ofCt & ~7| ofC} 


The ~7| verb ending (which can be used with both Action Verbs and Descriptive Verbs) is 
commonly used with various grammar forms. For a quick example of our form today, if you 


want to say that you like kimchi, you could say this: 


"| like kimchi.” 


We can add the ~7| verb ending to this verb (SOtS}Ct), along with the Topic Marker =, 
which by itself can add emphasis, in order to add emphasis to that verb (e.g. “I do like 
kimchi."). 

BAS SOE OF. 


“| do like kimchi.” 


While the overall meaning of these two sentences is the same, this one using the ~7|= 
ending emphasizes the verb (SOfStC}), and also adds more contrast to the sentence. For 
example... 

BAS SOE OAlTt WS TE RU. 


"| do /ike kimchi, but | can’t make it.” 


The ~7| verb ending has a few uses like this, and we'll cover the most common ones in this 
lesson. 


Verb Stem + 7|= Sf} 


To use this form, take a verb stem and attach 7], followed by ©. This can also be further 
shortened to 7! in everyday conversations. Then add the verb OFC} and conjugate it. No 


other tenses are used to make this form. 


OLCt > Ob7|= or OFZ! 
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This form is used to emphasize the verb, and adds contrast to the sentence. You can think 
of this feeling as if the speaker is admitting something to the listener, but perhaps not fully 


admitting it and are still holding back some information. Here are two examples in English. 
"| like kimchi.” vs “I /ike kimchi.” 
“The weather is cold.” vs “The weather /s cold.” 


Because of this feeling, the ~7|<= OFEt form is commonly used to show contrast. The 
speaker is admitting something, but this implies there might be something else to the story. 


This adds contrast to the sentence. Here’s an example. 


"It does taste good (I'll admit), but it's expensive.” 


The /itera/ meaning of this form is simply the regular ~7| ending, which transforms a verb 
into a noun, combined with the Topic Marker =. For example, 22/7 (from St2!Ct) means 
“being delicious/tasty,” and AQ!7|= literally means “As for being delicious/tasty....” The 
oC} at the end can be thought of as simply meaning “it is” or “it does” or “they are," 
depending on the verb that's being used. So we can look at this sentence literally as 
meaning, “As for being delicious/tasty, it is (I'll admit), but it's expensive.” Here are two more 


examples. 
Stay APO] Z! oFA/GF HS SAS FR HO. 
“Although they are a Korean, they can't eat spicy food well.” 
St Ol] AYO] QZ!) SEE] OFA) Sky Ol] OF 7PZEOW 2. 
"| am interested in Korea, but | haven't been to Korea yet." 


Verb Stem + 7| of} 


To use this form, take a verb stem and attach 7|, followed by the particle = meaning “even” 


or “also.” Then add the verb StCt and conjugate it. 
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This form works in the same exact way as 7|=, only its meaning is different because instead 
of adding emphasis, it shows that a verb a/so, or evenis, or also or even happens. Just like 
the ~7|= form, it can be used with both Action Verbs and Descriptive Verbs. Here are two 
examples. 


M 7b Sk Ol 24 OO] 2. 
“lam a Korean teacher.” 
M 7b Stk Ol MA Ol 7|S ofa. 
“| also am a Korean teacher.” 


In this sentence, we're not just saying “I too, among other people, am also a Korean 
teacher.” We could do that simply by saying 4&, and not this form. Here, we're saying that 


“In addition to other things that | am, | a/so ama Korean teacher.” Here's another example. 
HE Qe]S Toya. 


“Il cook well.” 


“l also cook well.” 


Again, in this sentence we're not saying that other people cook well, and | cook well too — 
we could do that using 41. This sentence means that | can cook well, in addition to other 
things. For example, “not only am | a Korean teacher, but | can also cook well.” Just a little 
humble brag, and back to the lesson. 


Here's another example of how this form is different than just the regular particle £. 


“Chul-soo is also smart (in addition to his other many talents).” 
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And here’s one more example. 
Ae aS Mh SepopsS HIE ofa, 
“When I'm bored, | also watch dramas (in addition to doing other things).” 


ADVANCED NOTES 


You might also find the form ~7|= (or ~7!) used at the end of a sentence without the verb StCt. While the 


literal meaning is the same as before, this form has a different usage. 
Verb Stem + 7/=(2) 


To use this form, take a verb stem and attach ~7|+¢ like before (or ~7!), followed by &. The & at the end can 
be removed when speaking casually. This form is used to express that you disagree with what someone has told 
you. It's used at the end of a sentence on its own. To use it, repeat the same verb that the other person used, 
attaching this form. Most often this form will be used simply with one verb on its own, and not after a full 
sentence (e.g. S7IE2, not SN7} B7IE2). 


SOL7|=EQ. OFA) HPal Qk, 


“What? I'm not good. I’m still learning.” 


“What? It's not hot. This morning was cold.” 
co 


Note that this form is different than the single word S}2! (originally from St7|<), which is used at the beginning 
of a sentence and means “now that | think about it” when the speaker is considering something. 


obZ!, & WZ! ofA. 


Ly, 


“Now that | think about it, it is a bit spicy, huh.” 


Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 
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Learn Korean Ep. 127: HO|CE & U}S0]Ct “Only” 


There are many ways to translate “only” depending on the context, as well as many ways to 
use each of them. Before starting this lesson, make sure you're already familiar with using 
the particles Gt and FO}. 


Noun + #O|C} 


To make this form, attach @ directly after a noun (without a space), and then conjugate 
O|Cf. 


This form #O0|Cf is used to add more emphasis to the meaning of “only” after a noun. You 


can think of #O|Cf in this way as meaning “To be nothing but (noun).” 


Note that you wouldn't simply emphasize a short sentence that only contained one noun 
and i; there should be a real reason why you're emphasizing something within a sentence 


— so think longer sentences, and not shorter ones when using this form. Here’s an example. 
BS] Me A ASO OR. 
“The only thing at all that’s in my pencil case is an eraser.” 


Simply saying Al2-7120] 012, while grammatically correct, sounds awkward by itself. This is 


because there’s no reason to be emphasizing the eraser on its own. 
Here are two more examples. 
eA] GE AS AlZeo] Oa. 
“The only thing that we have left is time, and nothing else.” 
SAS Ch ot UW AERO YOR. 


= 


“It was only Chul-soo, and nobody else, who did all of the homework." 
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Verb Stem + (S/#) #O|C} 


To make this form, take a verb stem and attach © if it ends in a consonant or = if it ends 


in a vowel. Remember that some verbs also have different conjugation rules (e.g. 4fEf will 
become #). This verb stem can also be in the past tense (e.g. SCH can become & or 34S). 
Finally add a space followed by #, and conjugate ©|Ef. 


This form #O|Cf is also used to add more emphasis to the meaning of “only” in the 
sentence; you can think of this meaning as similar to the feeling of the adverb 1¢, 
meaning “just” or “only.” By using the form #O|Cf, the speaker is saying that there’s only 


one option to choose from (Action Verbs), or only one way fo be (Descriptive Verbs). 
AA 7|ChS HOC. 
"All | do is wait (and nothing else).” 


1% ("only") is an adverb, and means that you're not doing anything else, except only 


whatever verb that comes after it. 
Me Se We SUS Bola. 
"All | said was just what | had heard.” 
HS HAA DSS FOO 2. 
“| couldn't sleep, so all | am is tired.” 


In addition, sentences using this #0|Ct form can also use the particle Gt (after a noun) to 


add even more emphasis. Here's just one example. 
#0] S Bo] SA] HA OST S Holoa. 
"All | have is just a rough guess of how many customers will come (here).” 


There's one more thing you should know about this form when it's used with the verb O|Ct. 


This will become 2 #0|Ct, and is attached directly after a noun. 
Sele Pea Bola. 


“We are on/y friends.” 
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Q! #O|Ct can be used in a negative way, almost as if you're complaining about something 
being nothing more than a noun. It’s similar to saying 1 before the noun. 1 4!q/2 


("We're just friends, and not a couple or anything else besides friends."). 


So if you wanted to say that a noun is “only” something, and you don’t want it to sound 
negative or like you're complaining about it, just use #0|Cf instead, or even just use the 


adverb -1'. Here's an example. 
U7t Hobe A] Ef Ze OlOF. 
“All that | want is you (and no one else).” 
Verb Stem + (3/#) U}50]Ct 


To use this form, take a verb stem and attach & or = as usual. Then add (tS, and 


conjugate O|Cf. 


The [}0|Ct form has the same meaning and usage as #0|Ct, but sounds more formal — 


and is therefore less commonly used. 


In addition, while the literal meaning and usage of this form is the same as ##0|Cf, it tends 
to get used in formal situations where the speaker is expressing their emotions about 
something (including hope, regret, surprise, etc.). For example, you might express something 
like “I only feel grateful/sorry” (e.g. ZAtSt UtS e}LCh). 


Besides this, it is interchangeable in any sentence with #20|Cf when used with a verb. 
O|A SAP Ch CHL] Sects CPS OLR. 


“| have nothing but surprise to find out that you did all of this by yourself.” 
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ADVANCED NOTES 
ea 


24! can also optionally be added to a sentence (along with the particle Zt) to add further emphasis to a 
sentence that contains the meaning of “only.” This adds emphasis to the meaning of “only” right in the 
beginning of the sentence (before using another form such as #29|Cf or (+SO|Cf), and means “solely” or “only 
one (and no other).” 


“This is something that only Chul-soo and no one else can do.” 


In addition, you might find & used on its own without O|Ef. This can happen in the middle of a sentence (when 
a thought is incomplete), but not at the end of a sentence. The meaning of this form is the same, without the 
“to be" meaning that 0|Ct adds. Keep an eye open for it, but know that it will still use O|C} at the end of a 


sentence. 


“| don't know anything besides only their name.” 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU, ceo E ypl 
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Learn Korean Ep. 128: SoH(A1) “Through” 


The grammar form we'll learn about in this lesson is S54(A1), which is an intermediate level 


grammar form and means “through” — both literally and figuratively. 
& ol\(Al) comes from the Action Verb SStCt, meaning “to go through” or “to pass through.” 


 ol|(A1) therefore literally means “going through” or “passing through” whatever noun it's 
used after. 


Noun + [3/3] SoH(A1) 


To use it, attach the Object Marker after a noun — whatever it is that you're going or 
passing through — and then add SoH{(A\). 


Note that the AJ in SoH(A1) is optional — it can be used as SOHAL or SSH. 
In English, “through” can have several different uses. 


> You can learn something “through” something else... 
> You can go “through” a tunnel... 


> You can meet someone “through” a person... 


& Ol(A1) can be used for any of these meanings, whether that’s a /itera/ or figurative 


meaning. 


Let's look at some examples. 


A= HS SoA AHHS WRU, 


"| learned Korean through a book." 


M7t SES SHA FO SURMHL, 


“The bird flew in through the window." 
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HYS SHA MES A Ol HAR. 


"| learned many new things through camping.” 


Si APS Sof TAO] Choy S202. 


“| heard about that through a school friend.” 


Note that while S0H(A1) means “through,” it’s often not the most commonly used 


expression. 


This is because SOH(A1) has a bit of a formal sound, and is less commonly used in everyday 
conversations. While it’s useful to know, and is used, it might be better to use different 


forms instead for regular conversations (such as with friends and acquaintances). 


For example, instead of saying “I learned it through a book,” you could say “I learned it 


using a book." 
This can be done using the particle (2)&=, which means “using.” 
NS Ed > Woe 
Or, instead of saying “I heard it through a friend,” you could say “| heard it from a friend.” 
This can be done using the particle OlAl(A1) or StEl(A1), which mean “from.” 
Hts SoA > tI Stell 


For more information, check out my channel for additional lessons which go more in-depth 


about these forms and more. 


Advanced Notes 
Action Verb Stem + (8/0) + 2=M 


Instead of a noun, you can also express “through” by using a verb. 
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For example, you can say “through” do/ng or “by way of" doing something. 


To use this form, attach & after an Action Verb stem that ends with a consonant, or attach © if the stem ends 
with a vowel. Then attach 2° =, and finish the sentence. 


Note that this form 2=4| cannot be used to mean physically going “through” something — it can only be used 


to mean “through” doing something. 
Like SoH(A1), 2&4 sounds a bit formal, more like a written style. As a result, 224 is less commonly used. 
AMS BSOlSM ty SAS HAM, 
“| learned Korean history through reading books.” 


Also for one note, since this form uses the ($/2) ending, that means that this form is technically using 2&Hf 
directly after a noun. However, Noun + 2=4{ is not commonly used — instead, simply use & (Al) when using 


da noun. 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU, chlo E ypl 
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Learn Korean Ep. 129: ~@, ~7L}, ~7H “Oh my!” 


In this lesson you'll learn several forms that all have the same overall usage — to mean that 


you've just rea/ized something. 


The forms that you'll learn are ~7(2), ~ttLt, ~q (2), and ~7 Gt. 
Descriptive Verb Stem + (2) 


Action Verb Stem + =@(2) 


The way to use ~i() will depend on whether you're using a Descriptive Verb or an Action 
Verb. 


For Descriptive Verbs, take the stem and attach ~i, or ~a& when speaking politely. 
For Action Verbs, take the stem and attach Ew or ER. 


Note that the = is only attached when using Action Verbs, and also only when the Action 


Verb is used in the Present Tense. 
For all other tenses, simply use ~i() regardless of the type of verb. 


Also note that if the Action Verb stem ends with =, remove it before attaching = (this is 


the same thing that happens when using any grammar form that starts with L). 
ect > B(2) 
OFC > OF ER) 


Again, this form is used to show that you've realized something — whether you personally 


experienced it, or for just something that you realized because you heard it. 


Since this form shows that you've realized something, you can translate it in the following 


ways: 
> "Oh..." 
> “| see...” 
> “So (then)...” 
> “I didn't realize..." 
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1272. 


“Oh, | see." 


“| see (that) it tastes good.” 


HSolS L-SoA| SAE. 
“So monkeys do fall from trees.” 
This expression is used to mean that even a master can make mistakes. 


Descriptive Verb Stem + +L} 


Action Verb Stem + =L+ 


The form ~—1Lt is used in the same way as ~7(2), but without the & — it also has the 


same meaning as 7. 
Again, only add the & when using an Action Verb stem that’s in the present tense. 


Note that since there is no & at the end, ~7'Lt is only used in casual speech — such as in 


regular conversations with your close friends. 


In addition, ~7'Lt is more commonly used than ~z(&) when it can be. Therefore | 


recommend using ~7'L} instead of ~a whenever you're speaking casually. 


ASTU! 


“Oh, | see!” 


EL eO0| QE! 
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“Oh, it's finally snowing!” 


Sol= Bo] Spess tet. 
“Oh, | see Yung-hee is also very busy.” 


Descriptive Verb Stem + 7H (2) 


Action Verb Stem + =7H(2) 


For beginners, ~7(2) and ~7+Lt are the most standard ways to express that you've realized 
something. But there are also two more ways you might hear, which are more for 


intermediate level learners. 

~7H is an older style version of ~@ — in fact, ~z originally comes from ~7H. 

The usage is the same as ~7(&) or ~7 Lt. 

Note that 7H is casual speech, but you might also see 7112 for more polite speech. 
However, since ~7!H(2) is an older style of ~7(), it is not commonly used nowadays. 


You may occasionally see it in novels, or used among older Koreans. 


a el 


“Oh, | see!” 


Descriptive Verb Stem + 9 


Action Verb Stem + =79t 


Technically ~' 2 is an incorrect version of ~4'G; it should be avoided when writing essays, 
news articles, or when you want to show that you have a perfect understanding of Korean 


grammar. 
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However, ~7'2t is more commonly used than ~7'@, and you might encounter it often. 


In addition, ~7' Zt can have a more playful and casual feel, and can almost sound sarcastic 


at times. 


Note that if you're going to use ~7' Zt, only use ~7 Zt - don't use ~ O12, which sounds 


like a dialect. 


137 


“Oh, | see!” 


Advanced Notes 
~C]#(2) & Using 4 
You may also see some of these forms combined with 4. 


E] appears in many grammar forms, and means something that happened in the Past Tense, and something that 


you personally have experienced or heard — it’s used for conveying your own experiences from the past. 
You may find &| used in verb endings such as ~E{ (2), ~APL, ~A+H, or ~ AG. 


These are used to express something that you realized, but that happened in the past, and that you have 


personal experience with (you experienced or heard about it personally). 
Conclusion 


If you have any questions, feel free to send me a message through my web site or on 


YouTube. Good luck in your studies! 


— 


AU, cho E ye 
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